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CHAP. I. 

\ 

Look here upon this picture, and on this, 

2'he counterJett presentment o/ two brothers. 

Hamlbt. 

HE latter part of the fifteenth century prepared 
a train of future events, that ended by raising' 
France to that state of formidable power, which 
has ever since been, from time to time, the principal 
object of jealousy to the other Europ>ean nations. Before 
that period, she had to struggle for her very existence 
with the English, already possessed of her fairest pro¬ 
vinces : while the utmost exertions of her King, and the 
gallantry of her people, could scarcely protect the re- 
i^ainder from a foreign yoke. Nor was this her sole 
linger. The princes who possessed the grand fiefs of 
the crown, and, in particular, the Dukes of Burgundy 
and Bretagne, had come to wear their feudal bonds so 
lightly, that they had no scruple in lifting the standard 
against their liege and sovereign lord, the King of 
France, on the slightest pretence. When at peace, they 
reigned as absolute princes in their own provinces ; and 
the House of Burgundy, possessed of the district so 
called, together with-^the fairest and richest part of 
Flanders, was itself so^Wealthy, and so powerful, as to 
yield nothing to the croillt^, either in splendour or in 
strength. 
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QUENTIN OURWARD. 

In imitation of the grand fcudatorieT", each inferior 
vassal of the crown assumed as much i/idependfnce as 
his distance from the sovereign power, the extend ‘iiis 
fief, or the strength of his chateau, enabled hTm to 
maintain ; and these petty tyrants, no longer amenable 
to the exercise of the law, perpetrated with impunity the 
wildest excesses of fantastic oppression and cruelty. In 
Auvergne alone, a report was made of more than three 
hundred of these independent nob1cs«ito whom incest, 
murder, and rapine, were the most ordinary and familiar 
actions. 

Besides these evils, another, springing out of the 
long-continued wars betwixt the French and English, 
added no small misery to this distracted kingdom. 
Numerous bodies of soldiers, collected into bands, 
under officers chosen by themselves, from among the 
bravest and most successful adventurers, had been formed 
in various parts of France out of the refuse of all other 
countries. These hireling combatants sold their swords 
for a time to the best bidder ; and, when such service 
was not to be had, they made war on their own .account, 
seizing castles and towers, which they used as the places 
of their retreat.—making prisoners, and ransoming them, 
—exacting tribute from the open villages, and the country 
around them,—and acquiring, by every species of rapii ' 
the appropriate epithets of Tondeurs and Ecorcheurs, 
that is. Clippers and Flayers. 

In the midst of the horrors and miseries arising from 
so distracted a state of public affairs, reckless and pro¬ 
fuse expense distinguished the courts of the lesser nobles, 
as well as of the superior princes ; and their dependants, 
in imitation, expended in rude, but magnificent display, 
the wealth which they extorted from the people. A tone 
of romantic and chivalrous g£d|fantry (which, however, 
was often disgraced by unbq'^naed license) characterised 
Ibe intercourse between tl* u sexes ; and the language of 
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indilTcTcnt who knows that I am a cadet of Scotland ; and 
that I come to seek my fortune in France or elsewhere, 
after ihe custhm of my countrymen." 

** J^asques-dieu f and a gallant custom it is," said the 
cider stranger. " You seem a fine young springald, and 
at the right age to prosper, whether among men or 
women. What say you ? I am a merchant, and want a 
lad to assist in my traffic—I suppose you are too much a 
gentleman to assist in such mechanical drudgery?" 

“ Fair sir," said the youth, ** if your offer be seriously 
made—of which I have my doubts—I am bound to thank 
you for it, and I thank you accordingly ; but 1 fear I 
should be altogether unfit for your service." 

** What ! *’ said the senior, “ I warrant thou knowest 
better how to draw the bow, than how to draw a bill of 
charges,—canst handle a broadsword better than a pen 
—ha! " 

** I am, master," answered the young Scot, **a brae- 
man. and therefore, as we say, a bowman. But besides 
that, I have been in a convent, where the good fathers 
taught me to read and write, and even to cipher." 

*' Pasques-dUu / that is loo magnificent," said the 
merchant. "By our Lady of Embnin, thou art a 
prodigy, man 1" 

" Rest you merry, fair master," said the youth, who 
(vas not much pleased with his new acquaintance's jocu¬ 
larity ; "1 must go dry myself, instead of standing 
dripping here, answering questions." 

The merchant only laughed louder as he spoke, and 
answered, '' Pasques-dieu / the proverb never fails— 
contme un Ecossois —but come, youngster, you are of a 
country 1 have a regard for, having traded m Scotland in 
my time—an honest poor set of folks they are ; and, if 
you will come with us to the village, I will bestow on you 
a cup of burnt sack and a warm breakfast, to atone for 

^ur drenching. — But, tU€‘bUu / what do you with a 
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QUENTIN DURWARD. 

knif^ht-errantry was yet used, and its observances fol- 
lowc^ thougljithc pure spirit of honourable love, and 
bf^^ni^lent enterprise, which it inculcates, had ceased to 
qualify and atone for its extravagances. The jousts and 
tournaments, the entertainments and revels, which each 
petty court displayed, invited to France every wandering 
adventurer ; and it was seldom that, when arrived there, 
he failed to employ his rash courage, and headlong spirit 
of enterprise, in actions for which his happier native 
country afforded no free stage. 

At this period, and as if to save this fair realm from 
the various woes with which it was menaced, the tot¬ 
tering throne was ascended by Louis XL, whose cha¬ 
racter, evil as it was in itself, met, combated, and in a 
great degree neutralised, the mischiefs of the time—as 
poisons of opposing qualities are said, in ancient books of 
medicine, to have the power of counteracting each other. 

Brave enough for every useful and political purpose, 
I^uis had not a spark of that romantic valour, or of the 
pride generally associated with it, which fought on for 
the point of honour, when the point of utility had been 
long gained. Calm, crafty, and profoundly atti ntive to 
ais own interest, he made every sacrifice, both of pride 
and passion, which could interfere with it. He was 
ireful in disguising his real sentiments and purposes 
irom all who approached him, and frequently used the 
expressions, “that the King knew not how to reign, who 
knew not how to dissemble ; and that, for himself, if he 
thought his very cap knew his secrets, he would throw it 
into the fire." No man of his own, or of any other time, 
better understood how to avail himself of the frailties of 
others, and when to avoid giving any advantage by the 
untimely indulgence of his own. 

He was by nature^vindictive and cruel, even to the 
extent of finding pleasure in the frequent executions 
^hich he commanded. Bht, as no touch of mercy ever 
3 B 3 
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induced him to spare, when he could with safety con¬ 
demn, so no sentiment of vengeance ev^ stimi^lated 
him to a premature violence. He seldom sprung his 
prey till it was fairly within his grasp, and till all 
of rescue was vain; and his movements were so stu¬ 
diously disguised, that his success was generally what 
first announced to the world the object he had been 
manoeuvring to attain. 

In like manner, the avarice of Louis gave way to 
apparent profusion, when it was necessary to bribe the 
favourite or minister of a rival prince for averting any 
impending attack, or to break up any alliance confede¬ 
rated against him. He was fond of license and pleasure; 
but neither beauty nor the chase, though both were 
ruling passions, ever withdrew him from the most 
regular attendance to public business and the affairs of 
his kingdom. His knowledge of mankind was pro¬ 
found, and he had sought it in the private walk.s of 
life, in which he often personally mingled ; and, though 
naturally proud and haughty, he hesitated not, with an 
Inattention to the arbitrary divisions of society which was 
then thought something portentously unnatural, to raise 
from the lowest rank men whom he employed on the 
most important duties, and knew so well how to choose 
them, that he was rarely disappointed in their qualities. <> 

Yet there were contradictions in the character of thi^ 
artful and able monarch ; for human nature is rarely 
uniform. Himself the most false and insincere of man¬ 
kind, some of the greatest errors of his life arose from 
too rash a confidence in the honour and integrity of 
others. When these errors took place, they seem to 
have arisen from an over-refined system of policy, which 
induced Louis to assume the appearance of undoubting 
confidence in those whom it was hi; object to overreach : 
for. in his general conduct, he vrai as jealous and sus¬ 
picious as any tyrant wlio ever J;>rcathed. 

4 
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Two other points may be noticed, to complete the 
sketch of t|}is formidable character, by which he rose 
^^?ng the rude chivalrous sovereigns of the period to 
tno rank of a keeper among wild beasts, who. by superior 
wisdom and policy, by distribution of food, and some 
discipline by blows, comes finally to predominate over 
those, who. if unsubjected by his arts, would by main 
strength have torn him to pieces. 

The first of these attributes was Louis’s excessive 
superstition, a plague with which Heaven often afflicts 
those who refuse to listen to the dictates of religion. 
The remorse arising from his evil actions Louis never 
endeavoured to appease by any relaxation in his 
Machiavellian stratagems, but laboured, in vain, to 
soothe and silence that painful feeling by superstitious 
observances, severe penance, and profuse gifts to the 
ecclesiastics. The second property, with which the first 
is sometimes found strangely united, was a disposition 
to low pleasures and obscure debauchery. The wisest, 
or at least the most crafty Sovereign of his time, he 
was fond of low life, and, being himself a man of wit, 
enjoyed the jests and repartees of social conversation 
more than could have been expected from other points 
of his character. He even mingled in the comic ad¬ 
ventures of obscure intrigue, with a freedom little con¬ 
sistent witli the habitual and guarded jealousy of his 
character, and he was so fond of this species of 
humble gallantry, that he caused a number of its gay 
and licentious anecdotes to be enrolled in a collection 
well known to book-collectors, in whose eyes (and the 
work is unfit for any other) the right edition is very 
precious. 

By means of this monarch's powerful and prudent, 
though most unamiable character, it pleased Heaven, 
who works by the tempest as well as by the soft small 
rain, to restore to the gfeat French nation the benefits of 
5 
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civil government, which, at the time of his aepessioxi, they 
had nearly lost. 

Kre he had succeeded to the crown, Louis had 
evidence of his vices rather than of his talents. His ^rst 
wife, Margaret of Scotland, was “done to death by 
slanderous tongues” in her husbands Court, where, but 
for the encouragement of Louis himself, not a word 
would have been breathed against that amiable and in¬ 
jured princess. He had been an ungrateful and a 
rebellious son, at one time conspiring to seize his father’s 
person, and at another, levying open war against him. 
For the first offence, he was banished to his appanage 
of Dauphin^, which he governed with much sagacity— 
for the second he was driven into absolute exile, and 
forced to throw himself on the mercy, and almost on the 
charity, of the Duke of Burgundy and his son, where he 
enjoyed hospitality, afterwards indifferently requited, 
until the death of his father in 1461 . 

In the very outset of his reign, Louis was almost over¬ 
powered by a league formed against him by the great 
vassals of France, with the Duke of Burgundy, or rather 
his son, the Count de Charalois, at its head. They 
levied a powerful army, blockaded Paris, fought a battle 
of doubtful issue under its very walls, and placed the 
French monarchy on the brink of actual destruction. It 
usually happens in such cases, that the more sagacious 
general of the two gains the real fruit, though perhaps 
not the martial fame, of the disputed field. Louis, who 
had shown great personal bravery during the battle of 
Monti'hery, was able, by his prudence, to avail himself 
of its undecided character, as if it had been a victory on 
his side. He temporised until the enemy had broken up 
their leaguer, and showed so much dexterity in sowing 
jealousies among those great powers, that their alliance 
“for the public weal,” as they termed it, but, in reality, 
Cor the overthrow of all but th^ external appearance of 
6 
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the French monarchy, dissolved itself, and was never 
renejycd in a manner so formidable. From this 
f/riod, Louis, relieved of all danger from England, by 
the Civil wars of York and Lancaster, was engaged for 
several years, like an unfeeling but able physician, in 
curing the wounds of the body politic, or rather in 
stopping, now by gentle remedies, now by the use of fire 
and steel, the progress of those mortal gangrenes with 
which it was then infected. The hri^^andage of the 
Free Companies, and the unpunished oppressions of the 
nobility, he laboured to lessen, since he could not 
actually stop them ; and, by dint of unrelaxed attention, 
he gradually gained some addition to his own regal 
authority, or effected some diminution of those by whom 
it was counterbalanced. 

Still the King of France was surrounded by doubt 
and danger. The members of the league “for the 
public weal," though not in unison, were in existence, 
and, like a scotched snake, might reunite and become 
dangerous again. But a worse danger was the increasing 
power of the Duke of Burgundy, then one of the greatest 
Princes of Europe, and little diminished in rank by the 
very slight dependence of his duchy upon the crown of 
France. 

Charles, sumamed the Bold, or rather the Audacious, 
for his courage was allied to rashness and frenzy, then 
wore the ducal coronet of Burgundy, which he burned to 
convert into a royal and independent regal crown. The 
character of this Duke was in every respect the direct 
•contrast to that of Louis XI. 

The latter was calm, deliberate, and crafty, nevei 
prosecuting a desperate enterprise, and never abandoning 
one likely to be successful, however distant the prospect. 
The genius of the Duke was entirely different. He 
rushed on danger because he loved it, and on difficulties 
because he despised them. As Louis never sacrificed 
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his interest to his passion, so Charles, on the other 
hand, never sacrificed his passion, or even hunnLir, 
to any other consideration. Notwithstanding the iieNff. 
relationship that existed between them, and the support 
which the Duke and his father had afforded to Louis in 
his exile when Dauphin, there was mutual contempt 
and hatred betwixt them. 'Fhe Duke of Burgundy 
despised the cautious policy of the King, and imputed 
to the faintness of his courage, that he sought by 
leagues, purchases, and other indirect means, those 
advantages, which, in his place, the Duke wnuld have 
snatched with an armed hand. He likewise hated the 
King, not only for the ingratitude he had manifested 
for former kindnesses, and for personal injiuies and 
imputations which the ambassadors of Louis had cast 
upon him, when his father was yet alive, but also, 
and especially, because of the support which he afforded 
in secret to the discontented citizens of Ghent, Liege, 
and other great towns in Flanders. 'These turbulent 
cities, jealous of their privileges, and proud of their 
wealth, were frequently in a slate of insurrection 
against their liege lords the Dukes of Burgundy, and 
never failed to find underhand countenance at the 
Court of Louis, who embraced every opportunity of 
fomenting disturbance within the dominions of his over¬ 
grown vassal. 

The contempt and hatred of the Duke were retaliated 
by Louis with equal energy, though he used a thicker 
veil to conceal his sentiments. It was impossible for 
a man of his profound sagacity not to despise the 
stubborn obstinacy which never resigned its purpose, 
however fatal perseverance might prove, and the head¬ 
long impetuosity, which commenced its career without 
allowing a moment's consideration for the obstacles to 
be encountered. Yet the Kin^ hated Charles even 
viore than he contemned him, and his scorn and 
8 
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natred were the more intense, that they were mingled 
witf fear ; Ifor he knew that the onset of the mad bull, 
whom he likened the Duke of Burgundy, must ever 
formidable, though the animal makes it with shut 
eyes. It was not alone the wealth of the Burgundian 
provinces, the discipline of the warlike inhabitants, and 
the mass of their crowded population, which the King 
dreaded, for the personal qualities of their leader had 
also much in them that was dangerous. The very soul 
of bravery, which he pushed to the verge of rashness, 
and beyond it—profuse in expenditure—splendid in his 
court, his person, and his retinue, in all which he dis¬ 
played the hereditary magnificence of the house of Bur¬ 
gundy, Charles the Bold drew into his service almost 
all the fiery spirits of the age whose tempers were con¬ 
genial ; and Louis saw too clearly what might be 
attempted and executed by such a train of resolute ad¬ 
venturers, following a leader of a character as ungovern¬ 
able as their own. 

There was jet another circumstance which increased 
the animosity of Louis towards his overgrovm vassal 
he owed him favours which he never meant to repay, 
and was under the frequent necessity of temporising 
with him, and even of enduring bursts of petulant 
insolence, injurious to the regal dignity, without being 
able to treat him otherwise than as his ** fair cousin of 
Burgundy.*' 

It was about the year 1468, when their feuds were 
at the highest, though a dubious and hollow truce, as 
frequently happened, existed for the time betwixt them, 
that the present narrative opens. The person first in¬ 
troduced on the stage will be found indeed to be of a 
rank and condition, the illustration of whose character 
scarcely called for a diss'^rtation on the relative posi¬ 
tion of two great princes ; but the passions of the 
great, their quarrels, and their reconciliations, involve 
9 
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the fortunes of all who approach them ; and it will be 
found, on proceeding farther in our sloryf that 
preliminary Chapter is necessary for comprehending t{ff‘ 
history of the individual whose adventures we are about 
to relate. 


CHAP. II. 

Why then the world is my oyster^ which I with suford wiU 
open. — Ancient Pistol. 

T was upon a delicious summer morning, 
in HI assumed its scorching 

Blle9 power, and while the dews yet cooled and per¬ 
fumed the air, that a youth, coming from the north¬ 
eastward, approached the ford of a small river, or 
rather a large brook, tributary to the Cher, near to the 
royal Castle of Plessis-les-Tours, whose dark and mul¬ 
tiplied battlements rose in the back-ground over the 
extensive forest with which they were surrounded. These 
w'oodlands comprised a noble chase, or royal park, fenced 
by an enclosure, termed, in the Latin of the middle ages, 
Plexitium, which gives the name of Plessis to so many 
villages in France. 

The castle and village of which we particularly speak, 
was called Plessis-lcs-Tours, to distinguish it from 
others, and was built about two miles to the southward 
of the fair town of that name, the capital of ancient 
Touraine, whose rich plain has long been known as the 
Garden of France. 

On the bank of the above-mentioned brook, opposite 
to that which the traveller was approaching, two men, 
^bo appeared in deep conversation, seemed, from time 
to time, to watch his motions ; for, as their station was 
much more elevated, they could mark him at a con¬ 
siderable distance. 

The age of the young traveller might be about nine- 

xo 
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teen, or betwixt that and twenty ; and his face and 
perftn, whn§h were very prepossessing, did not, however, 
liciong to the country in which he was now a sojourner. 
His short grey cloak and hose were rather of Flemish 
than of French fashion, while the smart blue bonnet, 
with a single sprig of holly and an eagle’s feather, was 
already recognised as the Scottish head-gear. His dress 
was very neat, and arranged with the precision of a 
youth conscious of possessing a fine person. He had at 
his back a satchel, which seemed to contain a few ncccs- 
saiies, a hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he 
carried no bird, and in his right a stout hunter's pole. 
Over his left shoulder hung an embroidered sca^f which 
sustained a small pouch of scarlet velvet, such ns was 
then use?d by fowlers of distinction to carry their hawks’ 
food, and other matters belonging to that much-admired 
sport. Tins was crossed by another shoulder-belt, to 
which was hung a huntmg-knife, or coutcau cle chasse^ 
Instead of the boots of the period, he wore buskins of 
half-dressed dcor skin. 

Althougli his form had not yet attained its full strength, 
he was tall and active, and the lightness of the step with 
wliich he advanced, showed that his pedestrian mode of 
travelling was |)leasure rather than pain to him. His 
complexion was fair, in spite of a general .snade of dnrker 
hiie, with which the foreign sun, or perhaps constant ex¬ 
posure to the atmosphere in his own country, had, in 
some degree, embrowned it. 

His features, without being quite regular, were frank, 
open, and pleasing. A half smile, which seemed to arise 
from a happy exuberance of animal spirits, showed, now 
and then, that his teeth were well set, and as pure as 
ivory ; whilst his bright blue eye, with a corresponding 
gaiety, had an appropriate glance for every object which 
it encountered, express^g good-humour, lightness OJ 
heart, and determined resolution. 

IX 
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He received and returned the salutation of the few 
travellers who frequented the road in those dange\bus 
times with the action which suited each. The stroUmg 
spearman, half soldier, half brigand, measured the youth 
with his eye, as if balancing the prospect of booty with 
the chance of desperate resistance ; and read such indi¬ 
cations of the latter in the fearless glance of the passenger, 
that he changed his ruffian purpose for a surly *' Good- 
morrow, comrade,’* which the young Scot answered With 
as martial, though a less sullen tone. The wandering 
pilgrim, or the begging friar, answered hi:> reverend 
greeting with a paternal benedicite ; and the dai k-eyed 
peasant girl looked after him for many a step after they 
had passed each other, and interchanged a laughing 
good-morrow. In short, there was an attraction about 
his whole appearance not easily escaping attention, and 
which was derived from the combination of fearless 
frankness and good-humour, with sprightly looks, and a 
handsome face and person. It seemed, too, as if his 
whole demeanour bespoke one who was entering on life 
with no apprehension of the evils with which it is beset, 
and small means for struggling with its hardships, except 
a lively spirit and a courageous disposition ; and it is 
with such tempers that youth most readily sympathises,, 
and for whom chiefly age and experience feel affectionaie\ 
and pitying interest. 

The youth whom we have described had been long 
visible to the tw'o persons who loitered on the opposite 
side of the small river which divided him from the park 
and the castle ; but as he descended the rugged bank to 
the water’s edge, with the light step of a roe which visits 
the fountain, the younger of the two said to the other, 

' It is our man—it is the Bohemian ! If he attempts to 
cross the ford, he is a lost man—the water is up, and the 
ford impassable." 

**Lct him make thu discovery himselfj gossip," said 
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the elder personage ; *‘it may, perch.'ince, save a rope, 
and Sreak a proverb." 

J judge him by the blue cap/' said the other, for I 
cannot see his face.—Hark, sir—he hallooes to know 
whether the water be deep. '* 

Nothing like experience in this world," answered the 
other —** let him try." 

The young man, in the meanwhile, receiving no hint to 
the contrary, and taking the silence of those to whom he 
applied as an encouragement to proceed, entered the 
stream without farther hesitation than the delay necessary 
to take off his buskins. The elder person, at the same 
moment, hallooed to him to beware, adding, in a lower 
tone, to his companion, Mortdicu —gossip—you have 
made another mistake—this is not the Bohemian 
chatterer." 

But the intimation to the youth came too late. He 
either did not hear or could not profit by it, being already 
in the deep stream. To one less alert, and practised in 
the exercise of swimming, death had been certain, for the 
brook was both deep and strong. 

“ By Saint Anne i but he is a proper youth," said the 
elder man—"Run, gossip, and help your blunder, by 
giving him aid, if thou canst. He belongs to thine own 
troop—if cld .saws speak truth, water wiU not drown 
him." 

Indeed, the young traveller swam so strongly, and 
buffeted the waves so well, that, notwithstanding the 
strength of the current, he was carried but a little way 
down from the ordinary landing-place. 

By this time the younger of the two strangers was 
hurrying down to the shore to render assistance, while 
the other followed him at a graver pace, saying to him¬ 
self as he approached, " I knew water would never drown 
that young fellow.—By jny halidome, he is ashore, and 
grasps his pole 1—If I make not the more haste, he will 
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t«at my gossip for the only charitable action which I 
over saw him perform, or attempt to prrform, the 
whole course of his life.” 

There was some reason to augur such a conclusion of 
the adventure, for the bonny Scot had already accosted 
the younger Samaritan, who was hastening to his assist¬ 
ance, with these ireful words—Disctnirteous dog ! why 
did you not answer when 1 called to know if the passage 
was fit to be attempted ? May the foul fiend catch me, 
but I will teach you the respect due to strangers on the 
next occasion.” 

This was accompanied w’ith that significant fiourish 
with his pole whicii is called le mouhrtet, because the 
artist, holding it in the middle, brandishes the two ends 
m every direction, like the sails of a windmill in motion. 
His opponent, seeing himself thus menaced, laid hand 
upon his sw'ord, for he was one of those who on all 
occasions are more ready for action than for speech ; 
but his more considerate comrade, who came up, com¬ 
manded him to forbear, and, turning to the young man, 
accused him in turn of precipitation m idunging into the 
swollen ford, and of intemperate violence in quarrelling 
with a man who was hastening to his assistance. 

The young man, on hearing himself thus reproved by 
a man of advanced age and respectable appearanct?^ 
immediately lowered his weapon, and said he would be 
soiTy if he had done them injustice ; but. in reality, it 
appeared to him as if they had suffered him to put his 
life in peril for want of a word of timely warning, which 
could be the part neither of honest men nor of good 
Christians, far less of respectable burgesses, such as they 
seemed to be. 

** Fair son,” said the elder person, "you seem, from 
your accent and complexion, a stranger ; and you should 
recollect your dialect is not so easily comprehended by 
us, as perhaps it may be uttered by you.” 

14 
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“Well, father,” answered the youth, “ I do not care 
much ^bout ducking I have had, and I will readily 
forgive your being partly the cause, provided you will 
direct me to some place where 1 can have my clothes 
dried; for it is my only suit, and I must keep it some¬ 
what decent.” 

*' For whom do you take us, fair son ? ” said the elder 
stranger, in answer to this question. 

“ For substantial burgesses, unquestionably." said the 
youth ; *' or, hold—you, master, may be a money-broker, 
or a corn-merchant; and this man a butcher, or grazier.' 

“You have hit our capacities rarely,” said the elder, 
smiling. “My business is indeed to trade in as much 
money a-. 1 can ; and my gossip’s dealings are somewhat 
of kin to the butcher's. As to your accommodation, we 
will try to serve you ; but I must first know who you arc, 
and whither you are going ; for, m these times, the roads 
are filled with travellers on foot and horseback, who have 
anything in their head but honesty and the fear of God.” 

The young man cast another keen and penetrating 
glance on him who spoke, and on his silent companion, 
as if doubtful whether they, on their part, merited the 
confidence they demanded ; and the result of his observa¬ 
tion was as follows. 

The eldest, and most remarkable of these men, in dress 
and appej^rance resembled the merchant or shopkeeper 
of the fieriod. His jerkin, hose, and cloak, were of a 
dark uniform colour, but worn so threadbare, that the 
acute young Scot conceived that the wearer must be 
either very rich or very poor, probably the former. The 
fashion of the dress was close and short—a kind of gar¬ 
ments which were not then held decorous among gentry, 
or even the superior class of citizens, who generally wore 
loose gowns which descended below the middle of 
the leg. 

^ The expression of this ^an's countenance was partly 
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attractive, and partly forbidding. His strong feature'^, 
sunk checks, and hollow eyes, had nevertheless qin ex¬ 
pression of shrewdness and humour congenial to the 
character of the young adventurer. But then, ihos^same 
sunken eyes, from under the shroud of thick black eye¬ 
brows, had something in them that was at once com¬ 
manding and sinister. Perhaps this effect was increased 
by the low fur cap, much depressed on the forehead, and 
adding to the shade from under which those eyes peered 
out; but it is certain that the young stranger had seme 
difficulty to reconcile his looks with the meanness of his 
appearance in other respects. 

His cap, in particular, in which all men of any quality 
displayed either a brooch of gold or of silver, was orna¬ 
mented with a paltry image of the Virgin, in lead, such 
as the poorer sort of pilgrims bring from I.oretto. 

His comrade was a stout-formed, middle-sized man. 
more than ten years younger than his companion, with a 
down-looking visage, and a very ominous smile, when by 
chance he gave way to that impulse, which was never, 
except in reply to certain secret signs that seemed to pass 
between him and the cider stranger. This man was 
armed with a sword and dagger ; and underneath his 
plain habit, the Scotsman observed that he concealed a 
jauran, or flexible shirt of linked mail, which, as bein^k 
often worn by those, even of peaceful professions, whc> 
were called upon at that perilous period to be frequently 
abroad, confirmed the young man in his conjecture, that 
the wearer was by profession a butcher, grazier, or 
something of th^t description, called upon to be much 
abroad. 

The young stranger, comprehending in one glance the 
result of the observation which has taken us some time 
to express, answered, after a moment’s pause, '* I am 
ignorant whom 1 may have the honour to address,” 
making a slight reverence at the same time, ** but I ant 
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hunting-glove on your hand? Know you not there is no 
hawking permitted in a royal chase ? " 

“ I was taught that lesson,” answered thfe youth, ** by 
a rascally forester of the Duke of Burgundy. I dit^ but 
fly the falcon I had brought with me from Scotland, and 
tliat I reckoned on for bringing me into some note, at a 
heron near Peronne, and the rascally schelm shot my 
bird with an arrow.” 

** What did you do ? ** said the merchant. 

Beat him,” said the youngster, brandishing his staff, 
" as near to death as one Christian miin should belabour 
another—I wanted not to have liis blood to answer 
for.” 

'* Know you,” said the burgess, ** that had you fallen 
into the Duke of Burgundy's hands, he would have hung 
you up like a chestnut ? ” 

** Ay, I am told ho is as prompt as the King of France 
for that sort of work. But as this happened near Peronne, 
I made a leap over the frontiers, and laughed at him. If 
he had not been so hasty, I might, perhaps, have taken 
service with hini.” 

“ He will have a heavy miss of such a paladin as you 
are, if the truce should break off," said the merchant, 
and threw a look at his own companion, who answered 
him with one of the downcast lowering smiles, which 
gleamed along his countenance, enlivening it as a passing 
meteor enlivens a winter sky. 

The young Scot suddenly stopped, pulled his bonnet 
over his right eyebrow, as one that would not be ridiculed, 
and said firmly, “My masters, and especially you, sir, 
the elder, and who should be the wiser, you will find, I 
presume, no sound or safe jesting at my expense. I do 
not altogether like the tone of your conversation. I can 
take a jest with any man, and a rebuke, too, from my 
elder, and say, thank you, sir, if I know it to be de¬ 
served ; but I do not like being borne in hand as ifU 
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were a child, when, God wot, I find myself man enough 
to belffbour you both, if you provoke mo too far.” 

The eldest man seemed like to choke with laughter at 
the lid's demeanour—his companion’s hand stole to his 
sword-hilt, which the youth observing, dealt him a blow 
across the wrist, which made him incapable of grasping 
it; while his companion's mirth was only increased by the 
incident. “ Hold, hold,” he cried, " most doughty Scot, 
even for thine own dear country’s sake ; and you, gossip, 
forbear your menacing look. Pa \(iues-dicu ! let us be 
just traders, and set off the wetting against the knock on 
the wrist, which was given with so mucli grace and alacrity. 
—And hark ye, my young friend.” he said to the young 
man, with a grave sternness w'hich, in spite of all the 
youth could do, damped and overai\ed him, “no more 
Violence. 1 am no fit object for it, and my gos.sip, as you 
may see, has had enough of it. Let me know your name.” 

“ I can answer a civil question civilly,” said the youth ; 
'* and will pay fitting respect to your age, if you do not 
urge my patience with mockery. Since I have lx*en her# 
in France and Flanders, men have called me, in their 
fantasy, the Varlet wdth the Velvet Pouch, because of this 
hawk-pur.5C, which I carry by my side ; but my true 
name, when at home, is Quentin Durward.” 

“ Durward'” said the querist; “ is it a gentleman’s 
name ? ” 

“ By fifteen descents in our family,” said the young 
man , “and that makes me reluctant to follow any other 
trade than arms. ” 

“ A true Scot! Plenty of blood, plenty of pride, and 
right great scarcity of ducats, I warrant thee.—Well, 
gossip,” he said to his companion, “go before us, and 
tell them to have some breakfast ready yonder at the 
Mulberry-grove ; for this you.h will do as much honour 
to it as a starved mouse Jo a housewife’s cheese. And 

for the Bohemian—hark in thy ear”- 
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His comrade answered by a gloomy, but intelligent 
smile, and set forward at a round pace, ^hile the elder 
man continued, addressing young Durward,—"You and 
I will walk leisurely forward together, and we may take 
a mass at Saint Hubert's Chapel in our way through the 
forest; for it is not good to think of our fleshly before our 
spiritual wants.” 

Durward. as a good Catholic, had nothing to object 
against this proposal, although he might probably have 
been desirous, in the first place, to have dried his clothes 
and refreshed himself. Meanwhile, they soon lost sight 
of their downward-looking companion, but continued to 
follow the same path which he had taken, until it led 
them into a wood of tall trees, mixed with thickets and 
brushwood, traver^d by long avenues, through which 
were seen, as through a vista, the deer trotting in little 
herds with a degree of security which argued their con¬ 
sciousness of being completely protected. 

" You asked me if I were a good bowman,** said the 
young Scot—" Give me a bow and a brace of shafts, and 
you shall have a piece of venison in a moment.” 

" Pasques-dieu / my young friend," said his com¬ 
panion. "take care of that ; my gossip yonder hath a 
special eye to the deer ; they are under his charge, and 
he is a strict keeper.” 

" He hath more the air of a butcher, than of a gay 
forester,” answered Durward. " 1 cannot think yon 
hang-dog look of his belongs to any one who knows the 
gentle rules of woodcraft.” 

"Ah. my young friend." answered his companion, 
" my gossip hath somewhat an ugly favour to look upon 
at the first; but those who become acquainted with him. 
never are known to complain of him.” 

Quentin Durward found something singularly and dis¬ 
agreeably significant in the tone with which this was 
spoken; and. looking suddenly at the speaker, thought 
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he saw in his countenance, in the slight smile that curled 
his upper lip. alid the accompanying twinkle of his keen 
dark ^e, something to justify his unpleasing surprise: 
“ I have heard of robbers," he thought to himself. '*and 
of wily cheats and cut-throats—what if yonder fellow 
be a murderer, and this old rascal his decoy-duck ? I 
will be on iny guard—they will get little by me but good 
Scottish knocks.” 

While he was thus reflecting, they came to a glade, 
where the large forest trees were more widely separated 
from each other, and where the ground beneath, cleared 
of underwood and bushes, was clothed with a carpet of 
the softest and most lovely verdure, which, screened from 
the scorching heat of the sun, was here more beautifully 
tender than it is usually to be seen in France. The trees 
in this secluded spot were chiefly beeches and elms of 
huge magnitude, which rose like great hills of leaves into 
the air. Amidst these magniflcent sons of the earth, 
there peeped out, in the most open spot of the glade, a 
lowly chapel, near which trickled a small rivulet. Its 
architecture was of the rudest and most simple kind ; 
and there was a very small lodge beside it, for the ac¬ 
commodation of a hermit or solitary priest, who re¬ 
mained there for regularly discharging the duty of the 
^tar. In a small niche, over the arched door-way, 
stood a stone image of Saint Hubert, with the bugle- 
horn around his neck, and a leash of greyhounds at his 
feet. The situation of the chapel in the midst of a park 
or chase, so richly stocked with game, made the dedica¬ 
tion to the Sainted Huntsman peculiarly appropriate.* 

Towards this little devotional structure the old man 
directed his steps, followed by young Durward ; and, as 
they approached, the priest, dressed in his sacerdotal 
garments, made his appearance, in the act of proceeding 
from his cell to the chapel, for the discharge, doubtless, 
of his holy oflice. Durw^d bowed his body reverently 
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lo the* priest, as the respect due to his sacred office 
demanded; whilst his companion, withpan apj^arance 
of still more deep devotion, kneeled on one knee to re¬ 
ceive the holy man’s blessing, and then followed him 
into church with a step and manner expressive of the 
most heartfelt contrition and humility. 

The inside of the cliapel was adorned in a manner 
adapted to the occupation of the patron-saint while on 
earth. The richest furs of such animals as arc made 
the objects of the chase in different countries, supplied 
the place of tapestry and hangings around the altar and 
elsewhere, and the characteristic emblazonments of 
bugles, bows, quivers, and other emblems of hunting, 
surrounded the walls, and were mingled with the heads 
of deer, wolves, and other animals considered beasts of 
sport. The whole adornments took an appropriate and 
silvan character ; and the mass itself, bemg considerably 
shortened, proved to bo of that sort which is called a 
Jiunting-mass^ because in use before tlic noble and 
powerful, who, while assisting at the solemnity, are 
usually impatient to commence their favourite sport. 

Yet, during this brief ceremony, Durvvard’s companion 
seemed to pay the most rigid and scrupulous attention ; 
while Durward, not quite so much occupied with religious 
thoughts, could not forbear blaming himself in his n 
mind, for having entertained suspicions derogatory to 
the cliaracter of so good and so humble a man. Far 
from now holding him as a companion and accomplice 
*of robbers, he had much to do to forbear regarding him 
as a saint-like personage. 

When mass was ended, they retired together from 
he chapel, and the elder said to his young comrade, 
•* It is but a short walk from hence to the village—you 
may now break your fast with an unprejudiced conscience 
—follow me." 

Turning to the right, anVl proceeding along a path 
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which seemed gradually to ascend, he recommended to 
his com]^anion by no means to quit the track, but, on 
the contrary, to keep the middle of it as nearly as he 
could. ^Durward could not help asking the cause of this 
precaution. 

“You are now near the Court, young man," answered 
his guide ; “ and, Fusques-dieu / there is some difference 
betwixt walking in this region and on your own heathy 
hills. Every yard of this ground, excepting the path 
which we now occupy, is rendered dangerous, and well- 
nigh impracticable, by snares and traps, armed with 
scythe-blades, which shred off the unwary passenger's 
limb as sheerly as a hcdge-bill lops a hawthorn-sprig 
—and calthrops that would pierce your foot through, 
and pit-falls deej) enough to bury you in them for 
ever ; for you arc now within the precincts of the royal 
demesne, and we shall presently see the front of the- 
Chateau." 

“Were I the King of Prance." said the young man, 
“I would not take so much trouble with traps and 
gins, but would try instead to govern so well, that na 
man should dare to come near my dwelling with a bad 
intent; and for those who came there in peace and good¬ 
will, why, the mo»‘e of them the merrier we should be.” 

His companion looked round affecting an alarmed 
gaze, and said, “ Hush, hush. Sir Varlet with the Velvet 
Pouch ! for I forgot to tell you, that one great danger of 
these precincts is, that the very leaves of the trees are 
like so many ears, which carry all which is spoken to the- 
King's own cabinet." 

“ I care little for that," answered Quentin Durward ; 
“ I bear a Scottish tongue in my head, bold enough t€»> 
speak my mind to King Louis's face, God bless him— 
and for the ears you talk of, if i could see them growing 
on a human head, I would crop them out of it with my 
wood-knife." 
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CHAP. III. 

Full in ihf midst a ^ile arosi. 

Where tron-f^atedgates their strength o^p.^se 
T9 each invading step — and^ strong and steep. 

The battled •wails arose, the fosse sunk deep. 

Sloiv round the fortress roll d the sluggish stream, 
j^nd high in middle air the warder*s turrets gleam. 

Anonymous 

HIL£ Durward and his new acquaintance thus 
MAM in sight of the whole front of 

HACu the Castle of Plessis4es*Tours, which, even in 
those dangerous times, when the great found themselves 
obliged to reside within places of fortified strength, was 
distinguished for the extreme and jealous care with 
which it was watched and defended. 

From the verge of the wood where young Durward 
halted with his companion, in order to take a view of 
this royal residence, extended, or rather arose, though 
by a very gentle elevation, an open esplanade, devoid of 
trees and bushes of every description, excepting one 
gigantic and half*withcred old oak. This space was 
left open, according to the rules of fortification in all 
ages, in order that an enemy might not approach the 
walls under cover, or unobserved from the battlements, 
and beyond it arose the Castle itself. 

There were three external walls, battleraented and 
turreted from space to space, and at each angle, the 
second enclosure rising higher than the first, and being 
built so as to command the exterior defence in case it 
was won by the enemy; and being again, in the same 
manner, itself commanded by the third and innermost 
barrier. 

Around the external wall, as the Frenchman took care 
to inform his young compcAiion (for as they stood lower 
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than the foundation of the wall, he could not see it), 
was sunlT a ditch of about twenty feet in depth, sup¬ 
plied with water by a dam-head on the river Cher, 
or rather on one of its tributary branches. In front 
of the second enclosure, he said, there ran another 
fosse, and a third, both of the same unusual dimen¬ 
sions, was led between the second and the innermost 
enclosure. The verge, both of the outer and inner cir¬ 
cuit of this triple moat, was strongly fenced with palisades 
of iron, serving the purpose of what arc called chevaux- 
dt^fnst in modern fortification, the top of each pale 
being divided into a cluster of sharp spikes, which 
seemed to render any attempt to climb over an act of 
self-destnicti on. 

From within the innermost enclosure arose the Castle 
itself, containing buildings of different periods, crowded 
around, and united with the ancient and grim-looking 
donjon-keep, which was older than any of them, and 
which rose, like a black Ethiopian giant, high into the 
air, while the absence of any windows larger than shot- 
holes, iiregularly disposed for defence, gave the spectator 
the same uifpleasant feeling which we experience on 
looking at a blind man. The other buildings seemed 
scarcely better adapted for the purposes of comfort, for 
the^indows opened to an inner and enclosed court-yard; 
so tnat the whole external front looked much more like 
that of a prison than a palace. The reigning King had 
even increased this effect ; for, desirous that the addi¬ 
tions which he himself had made to the fortifications 
should be of a character not easily distinguished from 
the original building (for, like many jealous persons, he 
loved not that his suspicions should be observed), the 
darkest-coloured brick and freestone were employed, 
and soot mingled with the lime, so as to give the whole 
Castle the same uniform tinge of extreme and rude 
antiquity. 
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This formidable place had but one entrance, at least 
Durward saw none along the spaciotis front, except, 
where, in the centre of the first and outward boundary, 
arose two strong towers, the usual defences of a gate¬ 
way ; and he could observe their ordinary accompani¬ 
ments, portcullis, and drawljridgc—of which the first 
was lowered, and the last raised. Similar entrance- 
towers were visible on the second and third bounding 
wall, but not in the same line with those on the outward 
circuit ; because the passage did not cut right through 
the whole three enclosures at the same point, but, on the 
contrary, those who entered had to proceed nearly thirty 
yards betwixt the first and second wall, exposed, if their 
purpose were hostile, to missiles from both ; and again, 
when the second boundary was passed, they must make 
a similar digression from the straight line, in order to 
obtain the portal of the third and innermost enclosure; so 
that, before gaining the outer court, which ran along the 
front of the building, two narrow and dangerous defiles 
were to be traversed under a flanking discharge of artil¬ 
lery, and three gates, defended in the strongest manner 
known to the age, were to be successively fbreed. 

Coming from a country alike desolated by foreign war 
and internal feuds—a country, too, whose unequal and 
mountainous surface, abounding in precipices and^tor- 
rents, affords so many situations of strength,—young 
Durward was sufficiently acquainted with all the various 
contrivances by w'hich men, in that stern age, endeavoured 
to secure their dwellings; but he frankly owned to his 
companion that he did not think it had been in the 
power of art to do so much for defence, where nature 
had done so little ; for the situation, as we have hinted, 
was merely the summit of a gentle elevation ascending 
upwards from the place where they were standing. 

To enhance his surprise his companion told him that 
the environs of the Castle, except the single winding- 
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path by which the port'll might be safely approached^ 
were, lillte the t^iickets through which they had passed, 
surrounded with every species of hidden pit-fall, snare, 
and gfn, to entrap the wretch who should venture 
thither without a guide ; that upon the walls were con¬ 
structed certain cradles, of iron, called swallows' nests^ 
from which the sentinels, who were regularly posted 
there, could, without being exposed to any risk, take 
deliberate aim at any who should attempt to enter 
without the proper signal or pass-word of the day ; and 
lliat the Archers of the Royal Guard performed that 
duty day and njght, for which they received high pay, 
rich clothing, and much honour and iirofit at the 
hands of King T>ouis. ** And now tell me, young 
man,’* he continued, “ did you ever see so stiong a 
fortress, and do you think there are men bold enough tc 
storm it ? ” 

The young man looked long and fixedly on the place, 
the sight of which interested him so much, that he had 
forgotten, in the tagerncjS of youthful curiosity, the 
wetness of his dress. His eye gLinced, and his colour 
mounted to his cheek like that of a daring man who 
meditates an honourable action, as he replied, “It is a 
strong castle and strongly guarded ; but there is no 
impossibility to brave men.” 

Arc thcie any in your country who could do such a 
feat?” said the elder, rather .scornfully. 

“ I will not aiiirm that,” answered the youth ; “but 
there are thousands that, in a good cause, would attempt 
as bold a deed.” 

“ Umph ! ”—said the senior, “perhaps you are your¬ 
self such a gallant! ” 

“ I should sin if I were to boast where th^re is no 
danger,” answered young Dur’vard ; “but my father 
has done as bold an act, and I trust I am no bastard.” 

^'Well." said his companion, smiling, “you might 
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meet your match, and your kindred withal in the at¬ 
tempt ; for the Scottish Archers of Ki^g Loui/s Life¬ 
guards stand sentinels on yonder walls—three hundred 
gentlemen of the best blood in your country.” 

"And were I King Louis,’* .said the youth in reply, 
"I would trust my safety to the faith of the three hun¬ 
dred Scottish gentlemen, throw down my bounding walls 
to till up the moat, call in my noble peers and paladins, 
and live as became me, amid breaking of lances in 
gallant tournaments, and feasting of days with nobles, 
and dancing of nights with ladies, and have no more fear 
of a foe than I have of a fly.” 

His companion again smiled, and turning his back on 
the Castle, which, he observed, they had approached a 
little too nearly, he led the way again into the wood, by 
a more broad and beaten path than they had yet trodden. 
"This,” he said, " leads us to the village of I^lessis, as it 
is called, where you, as a stranger, will find reasonable 
and honest accommodation. About two miles onward 
lies the fine city of Tours, which gives name to this rich 
and beautiful earldom. But the village of Plessis, or 
Plessis of the Park, as it is sometimes called, from its 
vicinity to the royal residence, and the chase with which 
it is encircled, will yield you nearer, and as convenient 
hospitality.” 

" I thank you, kind master, for your informaticA,” 
said the Scot; " but my stay will be so short here, that 
if I fail not in a morsel of meat, and a drink of some¬ 
thing better than water, my necessities in Plessis, be it 
of the park or the pool, will be amply satisfied.'* 

"Nay,” answered his companion, "I thought you 
had some friend to see in this quarter.*' 

"And so I have—my mother's own brother,” an¬ 
swered Durward ; " and as pretty a man, before he left 
the braes of Angus, as ever planted brogue on heather.” 
"What is his name?”*said the senior; "we will 
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inquire him out of you ; for it is not safe for you to go 
up to Ihe Castle, where you might be taken for a 
spy/' 

** N^w, by my father's hand!" said the youth, **I 
taken for a spy!—By Heaven, he shall brook cold iron 
that brands me with such a charge I—But for my uncle’s 
name, I care not who knows it—it is Lesly. Lesly—an 
honest and noble name." 

"And so it is I doubt not," said the old man ; " but 
there are three of the name in the Scottish Guard." 

*' My uncle's name is Ludovic Lesly," said the young 
man. 

" Of the three Leslys," answered the merchant, " two 
are called I udovic." 

"They call my kinsman Ludovic with the Scar," said 
Quentin.—"Our family names are so common in a 
Scottish house, that, where there is no land in the case, 
we always give a to-name" 

" A nom de g'uerre, I suppose you to mean," an 
swered his companion ; ‘ * and the man you speak of 
we, I think, call Le Balafri, from that scar on his face— 
a proper man and a good soldier. 1 wish I may be able 
to help you to an interview with him, for he belongs to a 
set of gentlemen whose duly is strict, and who do not 
often come out of garrison, unless in the immediate 
a^ndance on the King's person.—And now, young 
man, answer me one question. I will wager you are 
desirous to take service with your uncle in the Scottish 
Guard. It is a great thing, if you propose so ; especially 
as you are very young, and some years’ experience if 
necessary for the high office which you aim at." 

" Perhaps 1 may have thought on some such thing," 
said Durward, carelessly ; " but if 1 did. the fancy 
if off." 

“ How so, young man?" said the Frenchman, some¬ 
thing sternly—" Do you sp^ak thus of a charge which 
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the most noble of your countrymen feel themselves 
emulous to be admitted to ? ’* 

*‘l wish them joy of it,” said Quentin, composedly.— 
“ To speak plain, I should have liked the service of the 
French king full well; only dress me as fine, and feed 
me as high as you will, 1 love the open air better than 
being shut up in a cage or a swallow’s nest yonder, as 
you call these same grated pepper-boxes. Besides,” he 
added, iii a lower voice, **to speak truth, I love not the 
Castle when the covm-tree bears such acorns as 1 see 
yonder.” 

“ I guess what you mean,” said the Frenchman, but 
speak yet more plainly.” 

“To speak more plainly then,” said the youth, 
“there grows a fair oak some flight-shot or so from 
yonder Castle—and on that oak hangs a man in a grey 
jerkin, such as this which I wear.” 

" Ay and indeed 1 ” said the man of France—“ Pasques- 
dieu / see what it is to have youthful eyes ! Why, 1 
did see something, but only took it for a raven among 
the branches. But the sight is no ways strange, young 
man ; when the summer fades into autumn, and moon¬ 
light nights are long, and roads become unsafe, you will 
see a cluster of ten, ay of twenty such acorns hanging on 
that old doddered oak.—But what then? they are so 
many banners displayed to scare knaves ; and for h 
rogue that hangs there, an honest man may reckon that 
there is a thief, a traitor, a robber on the highway, a 
pilleur and oppressor of the people, the fewer in France. 
These, young man, are signs of our Sovereign’s justice.” 

“ 1 would have hung them farther from my palace, 
though, were I King Louis,” said the youth.—“ In my 
country, we hang up dead corbies where living corbies 
haunt, but not in our gardens or pigeon-houses. The 
very scent of the carrion—faugh—reacLfcd my nostrils at 
the distance where we stooi.” 
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*' If you live to be an honest and loyal servant of your 
Prince, my good youth," answered the Frenchman, 
** will know there is no perfume to match the scent 
of a dead traitor.” 

*' I shall never wish to live till I lose the scent of my 
nostrils or the sight of my eyes,” said the Scot.—'* Show 
me a living traitor, and here arc my hand and my 
weapon ; but when life is out, hatred should not live 
longer.—But here, I fancy, we come upon the village ; 
where I hope to show you that neither ducking nor 
disgust have sjjoilcd mine appetite for niy breakfast. 
So, rny good friend, to the hostclrie, with all the speed 
you may —Yet, ere T accept of your hospitality, let me 
know by what name to call you.” 

** Men call me Maitre Pierre,” answered his com¬ 
panion,—“ I deal in no titles. A plain man, that can 
live on mine own good—that is my designation.” 

*\Sobe it, Maitre Pierre,” said Quentin, “and I am 
happy my good chance has thrown us together; for I 
wart a word of seasonable advice, and can be thankful 
for it.” 

While they spoke thus, the tower of the Church, and 
a tall wooden crucifix, rising above the trees, showed 
that they were at the entrance of the village. 

But Maitre Pierre, deflecting a little from the road, 
which had now joined an open and public causeway, said 
to his companion, that the inn to which he intended to 
introduce him stood somewhat secluded, and received 
only the belter sort of travellers. 

** If you mean those who travel with the better-filled 
purses,” answered the Scot, “ I am none of the number, 
and will rather stand my chance of your flayers on the 
highway, than of your flayers in the hostelrie.” 

“ Pasques-dieu /” said his guide, '* how cautious your 
countrymen of Scotland .^re I An Englishman, now, 
throws himself headlong into a tavern, cats and drinks 
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of the best, and never thinks of the reckoning his 
belly IS full. But you forget, Master Quentin, since 
Quentin is your name, you forget I owe you a breakfast 
for the wetting which my mistake procured you—It is 
the penance of my offence towards you." 

** In truth," said the light-hearted young man, “ I had 
forgot wetting, offence, and penance, and all. I have 
w'alked my clothes dry, or nearly so, but I will not re¬ 
fuse your offer in kindness ; for my dinner yesterday was 
a light one, and supper I had none. You seem an old 
and respectable burgess, and I see no reason why I 
should not accept your courtesy " 

The Frenchman smiled aside, for he saw plainly that 
the youth, while he was probably half famished, had yet 
some difficulty to reconcile himself to the thoughts of 
feeding at a stranger's cost, and was endeavouring to 
subdue his inward pride by the reflection, that, in such 
slight obligations, the acceptor performed as complaisant 
a part as he by whom the courtesy was offered. 

In the meanwhile, they descended a narrow lane, over¬ 
shadowed by tall elms, at the bottom of which a gate¬ 
way admitted them into the court-yard of an inn of un¬ 
usual magnitude, calculated for the accommodation of 
the nobles and suitors who had business at the neigh¬ 
bouring Castle, where very seldom, and only when suc|- 
hospitality was altogether unavoidable, did Louis XL 
permit any of his Court to have apartments. A scut¬ 
cheon, bearing the fleur-de-fys, hung over the principal 
door of the large irregular building; but there was 
about the yard and the offices little or none of the bustle 
which in those days, when attendants were maintained 
both in public and in private houses, marked that 
business was alive, and custom plenty. It seemed as if 
the stern and unsocial character of the royal mansion 
in the neighbourhood had <^ommunicated a portion of 
its solemn and terrific gloom even to a place designed, 
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according to universal custom elsewhere, for the temple 
of social indulgence, merry society, and good cheer. 

Maitre Pierre, without calling any one, and even with¬ 
out approaching the principal entrance, lifted the latch 
of a side door, and led the way into a large room, where 
a fagot was blazing on the hearth, and arrangements 
made for a substantial breakfast. 

** My gossip has been careful.** said the Frenchman to 
the Scot.—“ You must be cold, and I have commanded 
a fire ; you must be hungry, and you shall have break¬ 
fast presently." 

He whistled, and the landlord entered,—answered 
Maitre Pierre’s boK jour with a reverence,—but in no 
respect showed any part of the prating humour 
properly belonging to a French publican of all ages. 

"I expected a gentleman,” said Maitre Pierre, *’to 
order breakfast—Hath he done so?" 

In answer, the landlord only bowed ; and while he 
continued to bring, and arrange upon the table, the 
vanous articles of a comfortable meal, omitted to extol 
their merits by a single word. And yet the breakfast 
merited such eulogiums as French hosts are wont to 
confer upon their regales, as the reader will be informed 
in the next Chapter. 


CHAP. IV, 


Sacred heaven ! what tnasticaiors f what bread I 

Yorick » Travels. 

E left our young stranger in France situated 
more comfortably than he had found himself 
since entering the territories of the ancient Gauls. 
The breakfast, as we hinted in the conclusion of the last 
Chapter, was admirable. There was a dt Pirigord^ 
over which a gastronome would have wished to live and 
die, like Homer’s lotus-eaters, forgetful of kin, native 
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country, and all social oblij^ations whatever, ffs vast 
walls of magnificent crust seemed raised' like the bul¬ 
warks of some rich metropolitan city, an emblem ^f the 
wealth which they are designed to protect. There was 
a delicate ragout, with just that petit point de fail 
which Gascons love, and Scottishmen do not hate. 
There was, besides, a delicate ham, which had once sup¬ 
ported a noble wild boar in the neighbouring wood of 
Mountrichart. There was the most exquisite white bread, 
made into little round loaves called dou/es (whence the 
bakers took their French name of houlangerb), of which 
the crust was so inviting, that, even with water alone, it 
w'ould have been a delicacy. But the water was not 
alone, for there was a flask of leather called bottrtne, 
which contained about a quart of exquisite V^'in de 
Beaulne, 

So many good things might have created appetite 
under the ribs of death. What effect, then, must they 
have produced upon a young.ster of scarce twenty, 
who (for the truth must be told) had eaten little for 
the two last days, save the scarcely ripe fruit which 
chance afforded him an opportunity of plucking, and a 
very moderate portion of barley-bread? He threw him¬ 
self upon the ragout, and the plate was presently vacant 
—he attacked the mighty pasty, marched deep into th ' 
bowels of the land, and, seasoning his enormous meal 
with an occasional cup of wine, returned to the charge 
again and again, to the astonishment of mine host, and 
die amusement of Maitre Pierre. 

The latter, indeed, probably because he found himself 
the author of a kinder action than he had thought of, 
seemed delighted with the appetite of the young Scot ; 
and when, at length, he observed that his exertions 
began to languish, endeavoured to stimulate him to new 
efforts, by ordering confectiqps, darioles, and any other 
light dainties he could think of, to entice the youth to 
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continue his meal. While thus engaged, Maitre Pierre’s 
countenance expressed a kind of good-humour almost 
amounting to benevolence, which appeared remote from 
its ordinary sharp, caustic, and severe character, 
The aged almost always sympathise with the enjoy¬ 
ments of youth, and with its exertions of every kind, 
when the mind of the spectator rests on its natural 
poise, and is not disturbed by inward envy or idle emu¬ 
lation. 

Quentin Durward also, while thus agreeably employed, 
could do no otherwise than discover that the countenance 
of his entertainer, which he had at first found so unpre¬ 
possessing, mended w'hen it was seen under the influence 
of the de Beaulne, and there was kindness in the 
tone with which he reproached Mailre Pierre, that he 
amused himself with laughing at his appetite, without 
eating anything himself. 

" I am doing penance,” said Maitre Pierre, "and may 
not eat anything before noon, save some comfiiure and 
a cup of water.—I5id yonder lady,” he added, turning 
to the innkeeper, " bring them hither to me.” 

The innkeeper left the room, and Maitre Pierre pro¬ 
ceeded,—" Well, have I kept faith with you concerning 
the breakfast 1 promised you?" 

" The be t meal I have eaten," said the youth, " since 
I left Glcn-houlakin.” 

"Glen—what?” demanded Maitre Pierre, "are you 
going to raise the devil, that you use such long-tailed 
words ? ” 

" Glen-houlakin, ” answ’ered Quentin, good-humouredly. 
** which is to say the Glen of the Midges, is the name of 
our ancient patrimony, my good sir. You have bought 
tjie right to laugh at the sound, if you please.” 

" I have not the least iatenlion to offend," said the 
old man ; ‘ ‘ but I was about to say, since you like 
your present meal so \^I1, that the Scottish Archers 
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of the Guard eat as good a one, or a better, every 
day." ^ 

" No wonder," said Durward ; "for if they be shut up 
VI the swallows nests all night, thjey must needs hive a 
curious appetite in the morning." 

And plenty to gratify it upon," said Maitre Pierre. 
"They need not, like the Burgundians, chouse a bare 
back, that they may have a full belly—they dress like 
counts, and feast like abbots." 

" It is well for them," said Durward. 

"And wherefore will you not take service here, young 
man? Your uncle might, I dare say, have you placed on 
the file when there should a vacancy occur. And, hark 
in your ear, I myself have some little interest, and might 
be of some use to you. You can ride, I presume, as well 
as draw the bow ? " 

*' Our race are as good horsemen as ever put a plated 
shoe into a steel stirrup ; and 1 know not but I might 
accept of your kind offer. Yet, look you, food and rai¬ 
ment are needful things, but, in my case, men think of 
honour, and advancement, and brave deeds of arms. 
Your King Louis—God bless him, for he is a friend and 
ally of Scotland—but he lies here in this castle, or only 
rides about from one fortified town to another; and gains 
cities and provinces by politic embassies, and not in fair 
fighting. Now, for me, I am of the Douglases' mind, 
who always kept the fields, because they loved better to 
hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak." 

" Young man," said Maitre Pierre, " do not judge too 
rashly of the actions of sovereigns. Louis seelcs to spare 
the blood of his subjects, and cares not for his own. He 
showed himself a man of courage at Montrhery." 

" Ay, but that was some dozen years ago or more,** 
answered the youth.—" I should like to follow a master 
that would keep his honour as bright as his shield, and 
always venture foremost in the very throng of the battle." 
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*' Why did you not tarry at Brussels, then, with thr 
Duke 8f Burgundy ? He would put you in the way to 
have your bones broken every day; and, rather than fail, 
woula do the job for you himself—especially if he heard 
that you had beaten his forester." 

*' Very true," said Quentin : " my unhappy chance has 
shut that door against me." 

Nay, there are plenty of dare-devils abroad, with 
whom mad youngsters may find service," said his adviser. 
“What think you, for example, of William de la Marck?" 

“ What !" exclaimed Durward, “ serve Him with the 
Beard—serve the Wild Boar of Ardennes—a captain of 
pillagers and murderers, who .would take a man’s life for 
the value of his gaberdine, and who slays priests and 
piignms as if they were so many lance-knights and men- 
at-arms ? It would be a blot on my father’s scutcheon 
for ever," 

“ Well, my young hot-blood," replied Maitre Pierre, 
“if you hold the Stifftoo unscrupulous, wherefore 
not follow the young Duke of Giieldres 

‘ Follow the foul fiend as soon," said Quentin. ‘ * Hark 
in your ear—he is a burden too heavy for earth to carry 
—hell gapes for him! Men say that he keeps his own 
father imprisoned, and that he has even struck him—Can 
you believe ? ’* 

Maitre Pierre seemed somewhat disconcerted with the 
naive horror with which the young Scotsman spoke of 
filial ingratitude, and he answered, ‘ ‘ You know not, 
young man, how short a while the relations of blood 
subsist among those of elevated rank then changed the 
lone of feeling in which he had begun to speak, and 
added, gaily, “ besides, if the Duke has beaten his father, 
1 warrant you his father hath beaten him of old, so it is 
but a clearing of scores." 

“I marvel to hear you speak thus," said the Scot, 
colouring with indignation; *'grey hairs sueih as yours 
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ought to have fitter subjects for jesting. If the old Duke 
aid beat his son in childhood, he beat him not e.-Ough ; 
for belter he had died under the rod, than have lived 10 
make the Christian world ashamed that such a menster 
had ever been baptized." 

** At this rate," said Maitre Pierre, '* as you weigh the 
characters of each prince and leader, I think you had 
iictler become a captain yourself ; for where will one so 
wise find a chieftain fit to command him ? " 

“You laugh at me, Maitre Pierre," said the youth, 
good-humouredly, “ and perhaps you arc right; but you 
liave not named a man who is a gallant leader, and keeps 
a brave party up here, under whom a man might seek 
service well enough." 

‘' I cannot guess whom you mean. ’’ 

“ Why. he that hangs like Mahomet's coffin (a curse 
be upon Mahomet!) between the two loadstones—he that 
no man can call either French or Burgundian, but who 
knows to hold the balance between them both, and makes 
both of them fear and serve him, for as great princes as 
they be." 

“ I cannot guess whom you mean," said Maitre Pierre, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Why, whom should I mean but the noble Louis de 
Luxeml>ourg, Count of Saint Paul, the High Constable 
of France? Yonder he makes his pl.ace good, with his 
gallant little army, holding his head as high as either 
King I..ouis or Duke Charles, and balancing between 
them like the boy who stands on the midst of a plank, 
while two others are swinging on the opposite ends."* 

“ He is in danger of the worst fall of the three," skid 
Maitre Pierre. “And hark ye, my young friend, you 
who hold pillaging such a crime, do you know that your 
politic Count of Saint Paul was the first who set the 
example of burning the country during the time of war ? 
and that before the shameful devastation which he com- 
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mitted, open towns and villages, which made no resist¬ 
ance. \ftre spared on all sides?” 

** Nay, faith,” said Durward, that be the case, 1 
shall Begin to think no one of these great men is much 
better than another, and that a choice among them is but 
like choosing a tree to be hung upon. But this Count 
de Saint Paul, this Constable, hath possessed himself by 
clean conveyance of the town which takes its name from 
my honoured saint and patron, ^aint Quentin,” (here he 
crossed himself), “ and methiuks, were I dwelling there, 
my holy patron would keep some look-out for me—he 
has not so many named after him as your more popular 
saints—and yet lie must have forgotten me, poor Quentin 
Durward, his spiritual god-son, since he lets me go one 
day without food, and leaves me the next morning to the 
harbourage of Saint Julian, and the chance courtesy of a 
stranger, purchased by a ducking in the renowned river 
Cher, or one of its tributaries.” 

*' Blaspheme not the saints, my young friend,” said 
Mai^re Pierre. “Saint Julian is the faithful patron of 
travellers ; and peradveniure, the blessed Saint Quentin 
hath done more and better for thee than thou art aware of.” 

As he spoke the door opened, and a girl, rather above 
than under hficen years old, entered with a platter, 
^vered with damask, on wh»ch was placed a small 
^ucer of the dried plums, which have always added to 
the reputation of 'Pours, and a cup of the curiously chased 
plate which the goldsmiths of that city were anciently 
famous for executing with a delicacy of workmanship 
that distinguished them from the other cities of France, 
and even excelled the skill of the metropolis. The form 
of the goblet was so elegant, that Durward thought not 
of observing closely whether the material was of silver, 
or, like what had been placed before himself, of a baser 
metal, but so well burnished as to resemble the richer ore. 

But the sight of the youil^ pei son by whom this service 
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was executed, attracted Durward s attentioa far more than 
the petty minutiae of the duty which she p^rformeJi. 

He speedily made the discovery that a quantity of long 
black tresses, which in the mtiiden fashion of his own 
country, were unadorned by any ornament, except a 
single chaplet lightly woven out of ivy leaves, formed a 
veil around a countenance, which in Us regular features, 
dark eyes, and pensive expression, resembled that of 
Melpomene, though there was a faint glow on the cheek, 
and an intelligence on the lips and m the eye, which 
made it seem that gaiety was not foreign to a countenance 
so expressive, although it might not be its most habitual 
expression. Quentin even thought he could discern that 
depressing circumstances were the cause why a counte¬ 
nance so young and so lovely was graver than belongs to 
early beauty ; and as the romantic imagination of youth 
is rapid in drawing conclusions from slight premises, he 
was pleased to infer, from what follows, that the fate of 
this beautiful vision was wrapped in silence and mystery. 

"How now, Jacqueline?" said Maitrc Pierre, when 
she entered the apartment—"Wherefore this? Did I 
not desire that Dame Perette should bring what I 
wanted f^Pasques-dteu /-—Is she, or does she think her¬ 
self, too good to serve me ? " 

" My kinswoman is ill at ease," answered Jacqueline 
in a hurried yet a humble tone ; "ill at ease, and keeps 
her chamber." 

" She keeps it ahm, I hope 1" replied Maitre Pierre, 
with some emphasis ; " I am vieux rouiier^ and none of 
those upon whom feigned disorders pass for apologies." 

Jacqueline turned pale, and even tottered at the answer 
of Maitre Pierre; for it must be owned, that his voice 
and looks, at all times harsh, caustic, and unpleasing, 
had, when he expressed anger or suspicion, an effect 
both sinister and alarming. 

The mountain chivalry of*Quentin Durward was In- 
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stanfi^ awakened, and he hastened to approach Jac> 
queline, and relieve her of the burden she bore, and 
whi^ she passively resigned to him, while, with a timid 
and anxious look, she watched the countenance of the 
angry burgess. It was not in nature to resist the piercing 
and pity-craving expression of her looks, and Maitre 
Pierre proceeded, not merely with an air of diminished 
displeasure, but with as much gentleness as he could 
assume in countenance and manner, * * I blame not thee, 
Jacqueline, and thou art too young to be—what it is pity 
to think thou must be one day—a false and treacherous 
thing, like the rest of thy giddy sex. No man ever lived 
to mar/s estate, but he had the opportunity to know 
you all. Here is a Scottish cavalier will tell you the 
same.” 

Jacqueline looked for an instant on the young stranger 
as if to obey Maitrc Pierre, but the glance, momentary 
as It was, appeared to Durward a pathetic appeal to him 
for support and sympathy ; and with the promptitude 
dictated by the feelings of youth, and the romantic 
veneration for the female sex inspired by his education, 
he answered hastily, “ That he would throw down his 
gage to any antagonist, of equal rank and equal age, who 
should prts'.ime to say such a countenance, as that which 
he now looked upon, could be animated by other than 
the purest and the truest mind.'" 

'I'he young woman grew deadly pale, and cast an 
apprehensive glance upon Maitre Pierre, in whom the 
bravado of the young gallant seemed only to excite 
laughter, more scornful than applausive. Quentin, whose 
second thoughts generally corrected the first, though 
sometimes after they had found utterance, blushed deeply 
at having uttered what might be construed into an empty 
boast, in presence of an old man of a peaceful profession ; 
and, as a sort of just and appropriate penance, resolved 
patiently to submit to the ridicule which he had incurred. 
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He offered the cup and trencher to Maitre Pierre wilh a 
blush in his check, and a humiliation ofricounte^ance, 
which endeavoured to disguise itself under an embar> 
rassed smile. ' 

“You are a foolish young man/' said Maitre Pierre, 
“and know as little of women as of princes,—whose 
hearts,” he said, crossing himself devoutly, “ God keeps 
in his right hand.” 

“And who keeps those of the women, then?” said 
Quentin, resolved, if he could help it, not to be borne 
down by the assumed superiority of this extraordinary old 
man, whose lofty and careless manner possessed an in¬ 
fluence over him of which he felt ashamed. 

“ I am afraid you must ask of them in another 
quarter,” said Maitre Pierre, composedly. 

Quentin was again rebuffed, but not utterly discon¬ 
certed. “Surely," he said to himself, “I do not pay 
this same burgess of 'Fours all the deference which I yield 
him, on account of the miserable obligation of a break¬ 
fast, though it was a right good and substantial meal. 
Dogs and hawks are attached by feeding only—man must 
have kindness, if you would bind him with the curds of 
affection and obligation. But he is an extraordinary 
person; and that beautiful emanation that is even now 
vanishing—surely a thing so fair belongs not to this mean 
place, belongs not even to the money-gathering merchant 
himself, though he seems to exert authority over her, as 
doubtless he does over all whom chance brings within his 
little circle. It is wonderful tv hat ideas of consequence 
these Flemings and Frenchmen attach to wealth—so 
much more than wealth deserves, that I suppose this old 
merchant thinks the civility I pay to his age is given to 
his money—I, a Scottish gentleman of blood and coat- 
armour, and be a mechanic of Tours 1 ” 

Such were the thoughts which hastily traversed the 
mind of young Durward ; whil1& Maitre Pierre said with 
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n smil^ and at the same time patting Jacqueline's head, 
from which hung down her long tresses, “This young 
man ^ill serve me, Jacqueline,—thou mayst withdraw. 

I will tell thy negligent kinswoman she does ill to expose 
thee to be gazed on unnecessarily.” 

“ It was only to wfiit on you,” said the maiden. “ I 
trust you will not be displeased with my kinswoman, 
since”- 

*' Pasques-dieu f" said the merchant, interrupting 
her, but not harshly, “do you bandy words with 
me, you brat, or stay you to gaze uyion the youngster 
here ?—Begone—he is noble, and his services will suffice 
me ” 

Jacqueline vanished ; and so much was Quentin Dur- 
ward interested in her sudden disappearance, that it 
broke his previous thread of reflection, and he complied 
mechanically, when Maitre Pierre said, in the tone of 
one accustomed to be obeyed, as he threw himself care¬ 
lessly upon a huge easy chair, “ Place that tray beside 
me ” 

The merchant then let his dark eyebrows sink over his 
keen eyes, so that the last became scarce visible, or but 
shot forth occ.T&innally a quick and vivid ray, like those 
of the sun seating behind a dark cloud, through which its 
i:>eams are occasionally darted, but singly, and for an 
instant. 

“That is a beautiful creature,” said the old man at 
last, raising his head, and looking steadily and firmly at 
Quentin, when he put the question—“ a lovely girl to be 
the servant of an aubet\^e ^—she might grace the board 
of an honest burgess ; but 'tis a vile education, a base 
origin.” 

It sometimes happens that a chance shot will demolish 
a noble castle in the air, and the architect on such occa¬ 
sions entertains little gooc^will towards him who fires it, 
although the damage on the ofTcndcr s part may be 
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wholly unintentional, Quentin was disconcertejl, and 
was disposed to be angry—he himself knew not why— 
with this old man for acquainting him that this bes^utiful 
creature was neither more nor less than what her occu¬ 
pation announced—the servant of the auberge —an upper 
servant, indeed, and probably a niece of the landlord, or 
such like; but still a domestic, and obliged to comply 
with the humour of the customers, and particularly of 
Maitre Pierre, who probably had sufficiency of whims, 
and was rich enough to ensure their being attended to. 

The thought, the lingering thought, again returned on 
him, that he ought to make the old gentleman understand 
the difference betwixt their conditions, and call on him to 
mark, that, how rich soever he might be, his wealth put 
him on no level with a Durward of Glen-houlakin. Yet, 
whenever he looked on Mailre Pierre's countenance with 
such a purpose, there w'as, notwithstanding the downcast 
look, pinched features, and mean and miserly dress, 
something which prevented the young man from asserting 
the superiority over the merchant which he conceived 
himself to possess. On the contrary, the ofiener and 
more fixedly Quentin looked at him, the stronger became 
his curiosity to know who or what this man actually was; 
and he set him down internally for at least a Syndic or 
high magistrate of Tours, or one who was, in some way, 
or other, in the full habit of exacting and receiving 
deference. 

Meantime, the merchant seemed again sunk into a 
reverie, from which he raised himself only to make the 
sign of the cross devoutly, and to eat some of the dried 
fruit, with a morsel of biscuit. He then signed to 
Quentin to give him the cup, adding, however, by way of 
question, as he presented it—** You arc noble, you 
say?" 

“ I surely am," replied the Scot, “if fifteen descents 
can make me so^So X told'you before. But do not 
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constrain yourself on that account, Maitre Pierre—I have 
alwayi been taught it is the duty of the young to assist 
the more aged.“ 

•‘An excellent maxim,” said the merchant, availing 
himself of the youth’s assistance in handing the cup, and 
filling it from a ewer which seemed of the same materials 
with the goblet, without any of those scruples in poini ^f 
propriety, which, perhaps, Quentin had expected to 
excite. 

**Thc devil take the ease and familiarity of this old 
mechanical burgher," said Durward once more to him¬ 
self ; "he uses the .ittendancc of a noble Scottish gentle¬ 
man with as little ceremony as I would that of a gillie 
from Glcn-isla.” 

The merchant, in the meanwhile, having finished his 
cup of water, said to his companion, “ From the zeal 
with which you seem to relish the Vindc Beauhie, I fancy 
you would not care much to pleilge me m this elemental 
liquor. But 1 have an ehxir about me which can con¬ 
vert even the rock water into the richest wines of 
Fiance." 

As he spoke, he took a large purse from his bosom, 
made of the fur of the sea-otter, and streamed a shower 
of small silver pieces into the goblet, until the cup, which 
was but a S'uall one, was more than half full. 

** You have reason to be more thankful, young man, 
said Maitre Pierre, “both to your patron Saint Quentin, 
and to Saint Julian, than you seemed to be but now. I 
would advise you to bestow alms in their name. Remain 
in this hostelry until you see your kinsman. Le Balafrd* 
who will be relieved from guard in the afternoon, I will 
cause him to be acquainted that he may find you here, 
for I have business in the C'astle.” 

Quentin Durward would have said something to have 
excused himself from accepting the profuse liberality of 
his new friend; but Mi^tre Pierre, bending his dark 
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brows, and erecting his stooping hgure into an altitude 
of more dignity than he had yet soen him«e>.ssumc, said, 
in a tone of authority, No reply, young man, byit do 
what you arc commanded,” 

With these words he left the apartment, making 
a sign, as he departed, that Qucnim must not follow 
him. 

The young Scotsman stood astounded, and knew not 
what to thmk of the matter. His first most natural, 
though perhaps not most dignified impulse, drove him 
to |Deep into the silver goblet, which assuredly was more 
than half full of silver pieces to the number of several 
scores, of which perhaps Quentin had never called twenty 
his own at one time during the course of his whole life. 
But could he r«econcile it to his dignity as a gentleman, 
to accept the money of this wealthy plebeian ?—This was 
a trying que.stion; for, though he had secured a good 
nreakfast, it w'as no great reserve upon which to travel 
either back to Dijon, in case he chose to hazard the 
WTath, and enter the service of the Duke of Burgun<iy, 
or to Saint Quentin, if he fixed on that of the Constable 
baint Paul; for to one of those powers, if not to the 
King of France, he was determined to offer his services. 
He perhaps took the wisest resolution in the circum¬ 
stances, in resolving to be guided by the advice of his 
uncle; and, in the meantime, he put the money into his 
velvet hawking-pouch, and called for the landlord of the 
house, m order to restore the silver cu])—resolving, at 
the same time, to ask him some questions about this 
liberal and authoritative merchant. 

The man of the house appeared presently; and, if not 
more communicative, was at least more loquacious, than 
he had been formerly. He positively declined to take 
back the silver cup. It was none of his, he said, but 
Maitre Pierre’s, who had bestowed it on his guest. He 
had, indeed, four silver Ad/ m/j' of his own. which had 
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been left him by his grandmother, of happy memory, hir 
no moip: like the beautiful carving of that in his guest’- 
iiand, than a peach ^as like a turnip,—that was one ot 
the fvnous cups of Tours, wrought by Martin Domi¬ 
nique, an artist who might brag all Paris, 

“And, pray, who is this Mailrc Pierre," said Durward, 
interrupting him, “who confers such valuable gifts or 
strangers ? ” 

“ Who is Maitre Pierre? ” said the host, dropping the 
words as slowly from his mouth, as if he had been dis¬ 
tilling them. 

“v\y,'' said Durward, hastily and peremptorily, “who 
is this Maitrc Pierre, and why does he throw about his 
bounties m this fashion ? And who is the butcherly- 
looking fellow whom he sent forward to order break¬ 
fast ? " 

“ Why, fair sir, as to who Maitre PicTre is, you should 
have asked the question of himself; and for the gentle¬ 
man who ordered breakfast to be made ready, may God 
keep us from hi; closer acquaintance!" 

“ There is someihing mysterious in all this," said the 
young Scot. “ This Maitre Pierre tells me he is a mer¬ 
chant." 

“And if he told you so." said the innkeeper, “surely 
he is a merchant." 

“ What commodities does he deal in ? " 

“Oh, many a fair matter of traffic," said the host; 
“ and especially he has set up silk manufactories here 
which match those rich b lies that the Venetians bring 
from India and Cathay. You might see the rows of mul¬ 
berry-trees as you came hither, all planted by Maitre 
Pierre’s command, to feed the silk-worms." 

“And that young person who brought in the confec¬ 
tions, who is she, my good friend ? " said ♦he guest. 

'* My lodger, sir, with her guardian, some sort of aunt 
or kinswoman, as 1 think," replied the innkeeper. 
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**And do you usually employ your guests in waiting 
on each other?" said Durward; “for I observed that 
Maitre Pierre would take nothing from*^our hand, or 
that of your attendant." < 

‘ * Rich men may have their fancies, for they can pay 
for them." said the landlord: “ this is not the first time 
that Maitre Pierre has found the true way to make 
gentlefolks serve at his beck.” 

The young Scotsman felt somewhat offended at the 
insinuation; but, disguising his resentment, he asked 
whether he could be accommodated with an apartment 
at this place for a day, and perhaps longer. 

“Certainly," the innkeeper replied; “lor whatevei 
time he was pleased to command it.” 

“Could he be permitted," he asked, “to pay his re¬ 
spects to the ladies, whose fellow-lodger he was about to 
become?” 

The innkeeper was uncertain. “They w'ent not 
abroad,” he said, “ and received no one at home." 

“With the exception, I presume, of Maitre Pierre?" 
laid Durward. 

“ I am not at liberty to name any exceptions," an¬ 
swered the man, firmly but respectfully. 

Quentin, who carried the notions of his own import¬ 
ance pretty high, considering how destitute he was of 
means to support them, being somewhat mortified by 
the innkeeper's reply, did not hesitate to avail himself of 
a practice common enough in that age. ‘ * Carry to the 
ladies," he said, “a flask of vemdt with my humble 
duty; and say, that Quentin Durward, of the house of 
Glen-houlakin, a Scottish cavalier of honour, and now 
their fellow-lodger, desires the permission to dedicate his 
homage to them in a personal interview." 

The messenger departed, and returned, almost in¬ 
stantly, with the thanks of the ladies, who declined the 
proffered refi%shment, and, with their acknowledgments 
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to the Scottish cavalier, regretted that, residing there m 
privaejA they could not receive his visit. 

Quentin bit his lip, took a cup of the rejected vemdt^ 
v.’hichaihe host had placed on the table. *' By the mass, 
but this is a strange country,” said he to himself, “where 
merchants and mechanics exercise the manners and 
munificence of nobles, and little travelling d<amsels, who 
iiOld their court in a cabaret^ keep their state like dis^ 
guised princesses! I will see that black-browed maiden 
ngain, or it will go hard, however;” and having formed 
this prudent resolution, he demanded to be conducted to 
the apartment which he was to call his own. 

The landlord presently ushered him up a turret stair- 
CGLse, and from thence along a gallery, with many doors 
opening from it, like those of cells in a convent; a re¬ 
semblance which our young hero, who recollected, with 
much cnnui, an early specimen of a monastic life, was 
far from admiring. The host paused at the very end of 
the gallery, selected a key from the large bunch which he 
earned at his girdle, opened the door, and showed his 
guest the interior uf a turret-chamber, small, indeed, but 
which, being clean and solitary, and having the pallet 
bed, and the few articles of furniiure, in unusually good 
ordei, seemed, on the whole, a little palace. 

“I hope you will find your dwelling agreeable here, 
Hir sir, ” said tlie landlord. — “I am bound to pleasure 
every friend of Maitrc Pierre.” 

“Oh, happy ducking I ” exclaimed Quentin Durward» 
culling a caper on the floor, so soon as his host had re¬ 
tired: “Never came good luck in a better or a weib^r 
form. I have been fairly deluged by my good fortune.” 

As he spoke thus, he stepped towards the httle win¬ 
dow, which, as the turret projected considerably from 
the principal line of the building, not only commanded a 
very pretty garden, of some extent, belonging to the inn, 
but overlooked, beyond ilsRboundary, a pleasant grove 
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of those very mulberry-trees, which Maitre Pierre was 
said to have planted for the support of ,the sill^orm. 
Besides, turning the eye from these more remote objects, 
and looking straight along the wall, the turret of Quentin 
was opposite to another turret, and the little window at 
which he stood commanded a similar little window, in a 
-corresponding projection of the building. Now, it would 
be difficult for a man twenty years older than Quentin, to 
say why this locality interested him more than cither the 
pleasant garden or the grove of mulberry-trees; for, alas! 
eyes which have been used for forty years and upwards, 
look with indifference on little turret-windows, though 
the lattice be half open to admit the air, wliile the shutter 
is half closed to exclude the sun, or perhaps a too curious 
eye—nay, even though there hang on the one side of the 
casement a lute, partly mantled by a light veil of sea- 
green silk. But, at Durward's happy age, such accidents, 
as a painter would call them, form sufficient foundation 
for a hundred airy visions and mysterious conjectures, at 
recollection of which the full-grown man smiles while he 
sighs, and sighs while he smiles. 

As it may be .supposed that our friend Quentin wished 
to learn a little more of his fair neighbour, the owner of 
the lute and veil,—as it may be supposed he was at least 
interested to know whether she might not prove the same 
whom he had seen in humble attendance on Mait. 
Pierre, it must of course be understood, that he did not 
produce a broad staring visage and person in full front of 
is own casement. Durward knew better the art of bird- 
hatching ; and it was to his keeping his person skilfully 
withdrawn on one «ide of his window, while he peeped 
through the lattice, that he owed the pleasure of seeing 
li white, round, beautiful arm, lake down the instrument, 
and that his ears had presently after their share in the 
reward of his dexterous management. 

The maid of the little tibret, of the veil, and of the 
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lute, sung exactly such an air as we are accustomed to 
suppos<?flowed#from the lips of the high-born dames of 
chivalry, when knights and troubadours listened and 
languished. The words had neither so much sense, wit 
or fancy, as to withdraw the attention from the music, 
nor the music so much of art, as to drown all feeling of 
the words. The one seemed fitted to the other ; and 
if the song had been recited without the notes, or the 
air played without the words, neither would have been 
worth noting It is, therefore, scarcely fair to put upon 
record lines intended not to be said or read, hut only 
to be sung. lUit such scraps of old poetry have always 
had a sort of fascination for us ; and as the tune is lost 
for ever—unless Bishop happens to find the notes, or 
some lark teaches Stephens to w'arble tlie air—we wall 
risk our credit, and the taste of the Lady of the Liik?, 
by preserving the verses, simple and even rude as tliey 
are :— 

Ah ' County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

'rhe sun h.is l»*ft the lea, 

'I'h'^ or.inge llower perfumes the bower, 

'I'ht l)rcc/e L on the sra. 

'Ihc laik, hjs lay who thrill’d all day, 

Sitsi hush’d his paitner nigh ; 

BrcLVf, bird, and flower, confess the hour. 

But where is County Guy? 

'i he village maid steals tlirough the slude 
Her shepherd's suit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high, 
bings high-born Cavalier, 

'The star of I.ovc, all stars above, 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky ; 

And high and low the influence know— 

But where is County Guy? 

Whatever the reader ma^ think of this simple ditty, 
it had a powerful eflect oir Quentin, when married to 
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heavenly airs and sung by a sweet and melting voice, 
the notes mingling with the gentle breezes whicM^ wafted 
perfumes from the garden, and the figure of the song¬ 
stress being so partially and obscurely visible, as direw a 
veil of mysterious fascination over the whole. 

At the close of the air, the listener could not help 
showing himself more boldly than he had yet done, in a 
rash attempt to see more than he had yet lieen able 
to discover. The music instantly ceased—the casement 
was closed, and a dark curtain, dropped on the inside, 
put a stop to all further observation on the part of the 
neighbour in the next turret. 

Diirward was mortified and surprised at the conse- 
(luence of his precipitance, but comforted himself vvitli 
the hope that the Lady of the laite could neither easily 
forego the practice of an instrument which seemed so 
familiar to her, nor cruelly resolve to renounce the 
pleasures of fresh air and an open window, for the 
churlish purpose of preserving for her own exclusive ear 
the .sweet .soimtls which she created. Th<*re came, 
perhaps, a little feeling of personal vanity to mingle with 
these consolatory reflections. If, as he shrew dlysiispected, 
there was a beautiful dark-tressed damsel inhabitant 
of the one turret, he could not but be conscious that 
a handsome, young, roving, bright-locked gallant, a 
cavalier of fortune, was the tenant of the other ; a/.d 
romances, those prudent instructors, had taught his 
youth, that if damsels were shy, they were yet neither 
void of interest nor of curiosity in their neighbour’s 
afl'airs. 

Whilst Quentin was engaged in these sage reflections, 
a sort of attendant or ohamberlain of the inn informed 
him that a cavalier desired to speak with him below. 
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CHAP. V. 

Pull of stranf^f oaihs^ aiui brayded like the ficird^ 

Seeking the bubble re/uijition 

Even m the cannons mouth. —As You Like It. 

J9im HE cavalier who awaited Quentin Durward’s 
H H descent into the apartment where he had brealc- 
BJJB fasted, was one of those of whom Louis XI. had 
long since said that they held in their hands the fortune 
of France, as to them were intrusted the direct custody 
and protection of the royal person. 

Charles the Sixth had instituted this celebrated body, 
the Arehe.'S, as they wcic called, of the Scottish Body¬ 
guard, with better reason than can generally be alleged 
for establishing round the throne a guard of foreign and 
mercenary troops. The divisions which tore from his side 
more than half of France, together with the wavering 
and uncertain faith of the nobility who yet acknowledged 
his cause, rendered it impolitic and unsafe to commit his 
personal s<ifety to their keeping. The Scottish nation 
v/as the hereditary enemy of the English, and the ancient, 
and, as it seemed, the natural allies of France. They 
were poor, courageous, faithful—their ranks were sure to 
^ supplied from the superabundant population of their 
own country, than which none in Europe sent forth more 
or bolder adventurers. Their high claims of descent, 
too, gave them a good title to approach the person of a 
monarch more closely than other troops, while the com¬ 
parative smallness of their numbers prevented the possi¬ 
bility of their mutinying, and becoming masters where 
they ought to be servants. 

On the other hand, the French monarchs made it theii 
policy to conciliate the affecti )ns of this select band of 
toreigners,by allowing them honorary privileges, andample 
pay, which last most of them disposed of with military 
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profusion in supporting their supposed rank, fach of 
them ranked as a gentleman in place and- honour ; and 
their near approach to the King's person gav^ them 
dignity in their own eyes, as well as importance in those 
of the nation of France. They were sumptuously armed, 
equipped, and mounted ; and each was entitled to allow¬ 
ance for ii squire, a valet, a page, and two yeomen, one 
of whom was termed icmielier, from the large knife which 
he wore to despatch those whom in the mi'Ue his master 
had thrown to the ground. With these follow’crs, and a 
corresponding equipage, an Archer of tlie .Scottish Guard 
was a person of quality and importance , and vacancies 
being generally Idled up by those who hail been trained 
in the seivice as pag(‘S or valets, the cadets of the best 
Scottish fiiimlies were often sent to serve undi^r some 
friend and relation in those capacities, until a chance of 
preferment should occur. 

The coutelier and his companion, not being noble or 
capable of iliis promotion, were recruited from persons 
of inferior ^|uahty ; but as their p:iy and appumtincuts 
were excellent, their masters were easily able to select 
from among their wandering countrymen the strongest 
and most courageous to wait upon them ni these capa¬ 
cities, 

Ludovio Lesly, or, as we shall more frequently caj,J, 
him, Le Balafr^, by which name he was generally known 
in France, was upwards of six feet high, robust, strongly 
compacted in person, and hard-favoured in countenance, 
which latter attribute was much increased by a large and 
ghastly scar, which, beginning on his forehead, and nar¬ 
rowly missing his right eye, had laid bare the cheek¬ 
bone, and descended from thence almost to the tip of his 
car, exhibiting a deep seam, which was sometimes 
scarlet, sometimes purple, sometimes blue, and some¬ 
times approaching to blacky* but always hideous, be¬ 
cause at variance with the comolexion of the face in 
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whatever state it chanced to be, whether nt^itated or 
still, iAshcd vvith unusual passion, or in its ordinary state 
of weatherbeaten and sunburnt swarthiness. 

Hif dress and arms were splendid. He wore his 
national bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, and with 
a Virfjin Mary of massive silver for a brooch. These 
brooches had been presented to the Scottish Guard, in 
consequence of the King, in one of his fits of superstitious 
piety, having devoted the swords of his guard to the 
service of the Holy Virgin, and, as some say, carried the 
matter so far as to draw out a commission to Our 
Lady as Ihcir Captain General. The Archer's gorget, 
ann-picces, and gauntlets, were of the finest steel, 
curiously inlaid with silver, and his hauberk, or shirt of 
mail, was as clear and bright as the frostwork of a winter 
morning upon fern or brier. He wore a loose surcoat or 
cassock, of rich blue velvet, open at the sides like that of 
a herald, with a large white Si. Andrews’s cross of em- 
hroidered silver bisecting it both before and behind—his 
knees and legs were protected by hose of mail and shoes 
of steel—a broad strong poniard (c:illed the Mercy of 
God) hung by his right side—the bnldric for his two- 
handed sword, richly embroidered, hung upon his left 
shoulder ; but, for convenience, he at present carried in 
his hand that unwieldy weapon, which the mles of his 
service forbade him to lay aside. 

Quentin Durward, though, like the Scottish youth of 
the period, he had been early taught to look upon arms 
and war, thought be had never seen a more martial- 
looking, or more completely equipiicfi and accomplished 
man-ai-arms, than now saluted him m the person of his 
mother's brother,, called I..udovic with the Scar, or L« 
Halafr^ ; yet he could not but shrink a little from the 
grim expression of his countenance, while, with its 
rough moustaches, he brushed first the one and then the 
other check of his kinsma^, welcomed his nephew to 
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France, and, in the same breath, asked what news from 
Scotland. 

“ Little good tidings, dear uncle,” replied young Dur- 
ward ; "but 1 am glad that you know me so readny.” 

I would have known thee, boy, in the landes of Bor¬ 
deaux, had I met thee marching there like a crane on a 
pair of stilts. But sit thee down—sit thee down—if 
there is sorrow to hear of, we will have wine to make us 
bear it.—Oh ! old Pinch-Measure, our good host, bring 
us of thy best, and that in an instant.” 

The well-known sound of the iScottish-French was as 
familiar in the taverns near Plessis, as that of the Swiss- 
French in the modern guinguettes of Paris ; and 
promptly—ay, with the promptitude of fear and precipi¬ 
tation, was it heard and obeyed. A flagon of champagne 
stood before them, of which the elder took a draught, 
while the nephew helped himself only to a moderate sip, 
lo acknowledge his uncle’s courtesy, saying, in excuse, 
that he had already drunk wine that morning. 

" That had been a rare good apology in the mouth of 
fhy sister, fair nephew," said Lc Balafrt* ; "you must 
fear the wme-pot less, if you would wear beard on your 
face, and write yourself soldier. But, come—come--un¬ 
buckle your Scoltisli mail-bag—give us the news of Glen- 
noulakin—How doth my sister?” 

" Dead, fair uncle," answered Quentin, sorrowfully. ^ 

Dead? " echoed his uncle, with a tone rather marked 
by wonder than sympathy—" why, she was five years 
younger than I, and I was never belter in my life. 
Dead ! the thing is impossible. I have never had so 
much as a headache, unless after revelling out my two 
or three days* furlough with the brethren of the joyous 
science—and my poor sister is dead !—And your father, 
fair nephew, hath he married again ? ” 

And, ere the youth could reply, he read the answer in 
his surprise at the question,' and said, " What I no?—T 
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would ^ve sworn that Allan Durwarcl was no man to live 
without a wifef He loved to have his house in order— 
loved ^ look on a pretty woman too ; and was somewhat 
strict in life withal—matrimony did all this for him. 
Now, I care little about these comforts ; and I can look 
on a pretty woman without thinking on the sacrament of 
wedlock—I am scarce holy enough for that.” 

* * Alas ! dear uncle, my mother was left a widow a 
year since, when Glen-hoiilakin was harried by the 
Ogilvies, My father, and my two uncles, and my two 
elder brothers, and seven of my kinsmen, and the harper, 
and the tasker, and some six more of our people, were 
killed in defending the castle ; and there is not a burning 
hearth or a standing stone in all Glcn-houlakin.*’ 

" Cross of Saint Andrew ! " said Le Balafr^ ; “ that is 
what I call an onslaught ! Ay, these Ogilvies were ever 
but sorry neighbours to Glen-houlakin—an evil chance it 
was ; but fate of war—fate of war.—When did this mis¬ 
hap befall, fair nephew ? ” With that he took a deep 
draught of wine, and shook his head with much solem¬ 
nity, when his kinsman replied, that his family had been 
destroyed upon the festival of Saint Jude last by-past. 

“ Look ye there,” said the soldier ; "I said it was all 
chance—on that very day I and twenty of my comrade*- 
^rried the Castle of Roche-noir by storm, fn m Arnaury 
Bras-de-Fer, a captain of free lances, whom you must 
have heard of. I killed him on his own thicsliold, and 
gained as much gold as made this fair chain, which was 
once twice as long as it now is—and that minds me 
to send part of it on an holy errand,—Here, Andrew— 
Andrew ! ’* 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the Archei 
himself in the general equipment, but without th-* 
armour for the limbs,—that <)f the body more coarsely 
manufactured—his cap witl^put a plume, and his cassock 
made of surge, or ordinaiy cloth instead of rich velvet. 
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Untwining his gold chain from his neck, Balafr^twisted 
off, with his firm and strong set teeth, abci it four inches 
from the one end of it, and said to his attendant. ^ Here 
Andrew, carry this to my gossip, jolly Father Boniface, 
the monk of Saint Martin's—greet him well from me, by 
the same token that he could not say God save ye when we 
last parted at midnight. Tell my gossip that my brother 
and sister, and some others of my house, arc all dead and 
gone, and I pray him to say masses for their souls as far 
as the value of these links will carry him, and to do on 
trust what else may be necessary to free them from Purga¬ 
tory. And hark ye, as they were just-hving people, and 
free from all heresy, it may be that they arc wilUnigh out 
of limbo already, so that a little matter may have them 
free of the fetlocks ; and in that c^ise, look ye, ye will say 
1 desire to lake out the balance of the gold in curses upon 
a generation called the Ogilvies of Angusshire, in what 
way soever the church may best come at them. You 
understand all this, Andrew?” 

The couielier nodded. 

“Then look that none of the links find their way to 
the wine-house ere the Monk touches them ; for if it 
so chance, thou shall taste of saddle-girth and stirrup- 
leather, till thou art as raw as Saint Bartholomew.—Yet 
hold, I see thy eye has fixed on the wine measure, am’ 
thou shall not go without tasting." 

So saying, he filled him a brimful cup, which the coute- 
lier drank off, and retired to do his patron's commission. 

And now, fair nephew, Jet us hear what was your 
own fortune in this unhappy matter." 

“ I fought it out among those who were older and 
stouter than I was, till we were all brought down," said 
Durward, “ and I received a cruel wound." 

“ Not a worse slash than I received ten years since 
myself," said Le Balafr^.—“Look at this now, my fair 
nephew," tracing the d irk crimson gash which was im 
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Tinted on his face—*' An Ogilvie's sword never ploughed 
so deep a furrow." 

"They ploughed deep enough," answered Quentin, 
sadly , "but they were tired at last, and my mother’s 
entreaties procurerl mercy for me, when I was found to 
retain some spark of life ; but although a learned monk 
of Abcrbrothick, who chanced to be our guest at the 
fatal time, and narrowly escaped being killed in the 
fray, was permitted to bind my wounds, and finally to 
remove me to a place of safely, it was only on promise, 
given both by my mother and him, that I should become 
a monk." 

" A monk 1 ’’ exclaimed the uncle — " Holv Saint An- 
drew ! that is what never befell me. No one. from my 
childhood upwards, ever so much as dreamed of making 
me a monk—And yet I wonder when I think of it; for you 
will allow that, baling the reading and willing, which I 
could never learn, and the psalmody w hich 1 could never 
endure, and the dress, which is that of a mad beggar— 
Our T.ady forgive me !—[here he crossed himselfJ—and 
their firsts, which do not suit my appetite, 1 w^ould have 
made every whit as good a monk as iny little gossip at 
St. Martin’s yonder. Hut I know not why, none ever 
proposed the station to me. ~Oh so, fair nephew, you 
were to be a monk, then—and wherefore, 1 pr.ty you? " 
That my father's house might be ended, cither ir 
the cloister or m the tomb," answered Quimtin, with deep 
feeling. 

" I see," answered his uncle—" I comprehend. Cun 
ning rogues—very cunning ! They miglit have beei. 
cheated, though ; for look ye, fair nephew, I mysell 
remember the canon Robersart who had taken the vows, 
and afterwards broke out of cloister, and became a 
captain of Free Companions. He had a mistress, the 
prettiest wench I ever saw, and three as beautiful children 
—There is no trusting monk9, fair nephew,— no trusting 
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lliem—they may become soldiers and fathers when you 
least expect it—bin on with your talc." 

“I have little more to tell,' said Durward, “except 
that, considering my poor mother to be in some Agree a 
pledge for me, I was induced to take upon me the dress 
of a novice, and conformed to the cloister rules, and even 
learned to read and write.” 

“ To read and write ! ” exclaimed Le Balafr^, who was 
one of that sort of people who think all knowledge is 
miraculous which chances to exceed their own—“To 
write, say'st thou, and to read ! I cannot bHieve it— 
never Durward could write his name that ever 1 heard of, 
nor l^sly either. I can answer for one of them—I can 
no more write than I can fly. Now, in Saint Louis's 
name, how did they teach it you?” 

“It was troublesome at first,” said Durward, “but 
became more easy by use ; and I was weak with my 
wounds, and loss of blood, and desirous to gratify my 
preserver. Father Peter, and so I was the more easily kept 
to my task. But after several months' languishing, my 
good kind mother died, and as my health was now fully 
restored, I communicated to my benefactor, who was also 
Sub-Prior of the Convent, my reluctance to lake the vows ; 
and it was agreed between us, since my vocation lay not 
to the cloister, that I should be sent out into the world to 
seek my fortune, and that, to save the Sub-Prior from ftie 
anger of the Ogilvies, my departure should have the api? 
pearance of flight ; and to colour it, I brought off the 
Abbot's hawk with me. But I was regularly dismissed, 
as will appear from the hand and seal of the Abbot 
himself." 

“That is right, that is well," said his uncle. “Our 
King cares little what other theft thou mayst have made, 
but hath a horror at anything like a breach of the cloister. 
And, I warrant thee, thou hadst no great treasure to bear 

thy charges? ” 
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Only a few pieces of siUer " said the youth ; “for to 
you, fair uncle, ^ must make a tree confession." 

“Alas!" replied Le Balafrd, “that is hard. Now,, 
though I am never a hoarder of my pay, because it doth 
ill to bear a charge about one in these perilous times, 
yet I always have (and I would advise you to follow my 
example) some odd gold chain or bracelet, or caicanet, 
that serves for the ornament of my person, and can at 
need spare a superfluous link or two, or it may be a suixir- 
fluous stone for sale, that can answer any immediate pur 
pose.—But you may ask, fair kinsman, how you are ta 
come by such toys as this ! ”—(ho shook his chain with 
complacent triumph)—“they hang not on every bush— 
they grow not m the holds like the daffodils, with whose 
stalks children make knight’s collars. What then '—you 
may get such where 1 got this, m tht' service of the good 
King of where there is always wealth to Ixj found, 

if a man has out the heart to seek it, at the risk of a little 
life or so." 

“ I understood," ^aid Quentin, evading a decision to 
which tie felt himself as yet scarcely competent, “that the 
Duke of Burgundy keeps a more noble state than the 
King of France, and that there is more honour to be won 
under his banners- that good blows are stnick there, anc* 
de^s of arms dc^ne ; while the most Christian King, thc> 
say, gains his victories by his akiibassadors' tongues." 

“You speak like a foolish boy, fair nephew," answered 
he with the Scar ; “ and yet, I bethink me, wlien 1 came 
hither I was nearly as simple : I never could think of a 
King but what I supposed him either sitting under the 
high dcas, and feasting amid his high vass ils and Pala¬ 
dins, eating hlanc manger, with a great gold crown upon 
his head, or else charging at the head of his troops like 
Charlemagne in the romaunts, or like Robert Bruce of 
William Wallace in our own true histories, such as Bar¬ 
bour and the Minstrel. Hark m thine ear, man—it is ill 
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nioo^ishine in the water, I*olicy—policy docs it all. But 
what is policy, you will say ? It is an ,art thft Krench 
King of ours has found out, to fight with other men’s 
swords, and to wage his soldiers out of oth^r men's 
purses. Ah ! it is the wisest prince that ever put purple 
on his back -and yet he wearcth not much of that neither 
—1 see him often go plainer than I would think befitted 
me to do. ” 

But you meet not my exception, fair uncle,” answered 
young Durward ; “ I would serve, since serve I must m 
a foreign land, somewhere where a brave deed, were it 
my hap to do one, might work me a name.” 

“ 1 understand you, my fair nephew, ” said the royal 
man-at-arms, I understand you passing well ; but you 
are unripe m these matters. The Duke of Burgundy is 
a hot-brained, impetuous pudding-headed, iron-ribbed 
dare-all. lie charges at the head of lus nobles and native 
Imighis, his liegemen of Artois and Hainault; think you. 
if you were there, or if I were there myself, that we could 
be much farther forward than the Duke ami all his brave 
nobles of his own land? If we were not up with them, 
wc had a chance to be turned on the Provost-Marshal’s 
hands for being slow in making to; if wc were abreast of 
tlieni, all would be called well, and we might be thought 
to have deserved our pay ; and grant that 1 was a spear’s 
length or so in the front, which is both difficult jJud 
dangerous in such a where all do their best, wh)j, 

my lord duke says, in his Flemish tongue, when he sees 
a good blow struck, ‘ Ha ! gut getroffen / a good lance— 
a brave Scot—give him a florin to clrink our health 1 ’ but 
neither rank nor lands, nor treasures, come to the stranger 
in such a service—all goes to the children of the soil.” 

**And where should it go in Heaven’s name, fair 
uncle?” demanded young Durward. 

“To him that protects the children of the soil,” said 
Balafr^, drawing up his gigantic height. '' Thus says 
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King Lguis: —‘ My good French peasant — mine honest 
Jacques Bonhomie—get you to your tools, your plough 
and y^ur harrow, your pruning knife and your hoe— 
here is my gallant boot that will hght for you, and you 
shall only have the trouble to pay him—And you, my most 
serene duke, my illustrious count, and my most mighty 
marquis, e’en rein up your fiery courage till it is wanted, 
for it is apt to start out of the course, and to hurt its 
master; here are my companies of ordoiiance—here are my 
French Guards—here are, above all, my Scottish Archers, 
and mine honest Ludovicwilh the Scar, who will fight, as 
well or better than you, with all that undisciplined valourr 
which, in your father’s lime, lost Cressy and Azincour.’ 
Now, see you not in which of these states a cavalier of 
fortune holds the highest rank, and must come to the 
highest honour ? " 

“ I think 1 undeistand you, fair uncle," answered the 
nephew; “ but, m ruy mmd, honour cannot be won where 
there is no risk, t^urc, this is—1 pray you pardon me— 
an easy and almost slothful life, to mount guard round an 
elderly man whom no one thinks of harming, to .spend 
summer-day and winter-night up in yonder battlements, 
and shut up all the while in iron cages, for fear you should 
desert your posts —uncle, uncle, it is but the hawk upon 
perch, who i ^ never carried f>ut to the fields !" 

" Now, by Saint Martin of Tours, the boy has some 
spirit ! a right touch of the Lesly in him , much like 
myself, though always with a little more folly in it. 
Hark ye, youth—1-ong live the King of France !—scarce 
a day but there is some commission in hand, by which 
some of his followers may win both coin and credit. 
Think not that the bravest and most dangerous deeds 
are done by daylight. I could tell you of some, as 
scaling castles, nivaking prisoners, and the like, where one 
who shall be nameless, hath^nin higher risk, and gained 
greater favour, than any desperado in the train of dcs- 
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peratc Charles of Burgundy. And if it please his J^ajesty 
to remain behind, and in the background, while such 
things are doing, he hath the more leisure of s^rit to 
admire, and the more liberality of hand to reward the 
adventurers, whose dangers, perhaps, and whose feats of 
arms, he can better judge of than if he had personally 
shared them. Oh, ’tis a sagacious and most politic 
monarch 1" 

His nephew paused, and then said, in a low but im¬ 
pressive tone of voice,” " The good Father Peter used 
often to teach me there might be much danger in deeds 
by which little glory was acquired. 1 need not say to 
you, fair uncle, that I do in course suppose that these 
secret commissions must needs be honourable.” 

For whom or for what take you me, fair nephew?” 
said Balafr6 somewhat sternly; “ I have not been trained, 
indeed, in the cloister, neither can I write nor read. But 
1 am your mother's brother; I am a loyal Lesly. Think 
you that I am like to recommend to you anything un¬ 
worthy ? The best knight in France, Du Guesclm him¬ 
self, if he were alive again, might be proud to number my 
deeds among his achievements.” 

I cannot doubt your warranty, fair uncle,” said the 
youth; "you are the only adviser my mishap has left me. 
But is it true, as fame says, that this King keeps a meag|^ 
Court here at his Castle of Ple.ssis? No repair of nobles 
or courtiers, none of his grand feudatories in attendance, 
none of the high officers of the crown; half solitary sports, 
shared only with the menials of his household; secret 
councils, to hich only low and obscure men are invited ; 
rank and nobility depressed, and men raised from the 
lowest origin to the kingly favour—all this seems un¬ 
regulated, resembles not the manners of his father, the 
noble Charles, who tore from the fangs of the English 
lion this more than half-conouered kingdom of France,” 
You speak like a giddy child,” said Le Balafr^ ; "and 
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^ven as a child, you harp over the same notes on a new 
siring, fl^ook you : if the King employs Oliver Uaiu, his 
barber, to do wh.at Oliver can do better than any peer of 
them aii, is not the kingdom the gainer ? If he bids his 
stout Provost-Marshal, Tristan, arrest such or such a 
seditious burgher, take off such or such a turbulent 
noble, the deed is done and no more of it ; when, were 
the commission given to a duke or peer of France, he 
might perchance send the King back a defiance in ex¬ 
change. If, again, the King pleases to give to plain 
Ludovic le Balafrc^ a commission which he will cxecut j, 
instead of employing the High Constable, who would 
perhaps betray it, doth it not show wisdom ? Above all, 
doth not a monarch of such conditions best suit cavaliers 
of fortune, who must go where their services are most 
highly prized, and most frequently in demand ?—No, no, 
child ; I tell thee, Louis knows how to choose his confi¬ 
dants, and what to charge them with ; suiting, as they 
say, the burden to each man’s b.iek. He is not like the 
King of Castile, who choked of thirst, because the great 
butler was not beside to hand his cup.—But hark to the 
hell of Saint Martin’s ! I must hasten back to the 
Castle.—Farewell—make much of yourself, and at eight 
to-morrow morning present yourself before the draw¬ 
bridge, and a‘-k the sentinel for me. Take h^ed you step 
n#t off the straight and beaten path in approaching the 
portal! 'Phere are such traps and snap-haunches as may 
cost you a limb, which you will sorely miss. You shall 
see the King, and learn to judge him for yourself— 
farewell.” 

So saying, Balafrci hastily departed, forgetting, in hif 
hurry, to pay for the wine he had called tor, a shortness 
of memory incidental to persons of his description, and 
which his host, overawed, perh ips, by the nodding bonnet 
and ponderous two-handed sword, did not presume to use 
any efforts for correcting. K might have been expected 
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that, when left alone, Durward would have again betaken 
himself to his turret, in order to watch for the r4.petitioxk 
of those delicious sounds which had soothed his morning 
reverie- 

But that was a chapter of romance, and his uncle's 
conversation had opened to him a page of the real his¬ 
tory of life. It was no pleasing one, and for the present 
the recollections and reflections which it excited were 
qualified to overpower other thoughts, and especially all 
of a light and soothing nature. 

Quentin resorted to a solitary walk along the banks of 
the rapid Cher, having previously inquired of his land¬ 
lord for one which he might traverse without fear of dis¬ 
agreeable interruption from snares and pitfalls, and there 
endeavoured to compose his turmoiled and .scattered 
thoughts, and consider his future motions, upon which 
his meeting with his uncle had thrown some dubiety. 


CHAP. VI. 

Sa€ raniingly, sue 'ivuiitonly^ 

Sue dauntingly ^acd hc^ 

He play\i a springy and danced a round 
Beneath the gallo-ws-tree ! —Old Song. 



HE manner in which Quentin Durward IilJ 
been educated was not of a kind to soften the 
heart, or perhaps to improve the moral feeling. 
He, with the rest of his family, had been trained to the 
chase as an amusement, and taught to consider war as 
their only serious occupation, and that it was the great 
duty of their lives stubbornly to endure, and fiercely to 
retaliate, the attacks of their feudal enemies, by whom 
their race had been at last almost annihilated. And yet 
there mixed with these feuds a spirit of rude chivalry, 
and even wiftesy, which softened their rigour ; so that 
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revcnre, Iheir only justice, was still prosecuted wiili son\e 
regard to hurrui^ity and gcneiosily. The kssons of the 
worthy old monk, better attended to, perhaps, during a 
long illness and adversity, than they might have been in 
health and success, had given young Durward still 
farther insight into the duties of humanity towards 
others : and, considering the ignorance of the period, 
the general prejudices entertained m favour of a military 
life, and the manner m which he himself had been bred, 
the youth was disposed to feel more accurately the 
moral duties incumbent on his station than was usual at 
the time. 

He reflected on his interview with his uncle with a 
sense of embarrassment and disappointment. His hopes 
bad been high ; for although intercourse by letters was 
out of the question, yet a pilgrim, or an adventurous 
iraflicker, or a crippled soldier, sometimes brought 
Lcsly’s name to Glen-houlakin, and all united in praising 
his undaunted courage, and his success in many petty 
enterprises which his master had intrusted to him, 
Quentin’s imagination had filled up the sketch in his own 
way, and assimilat(‘d his successful and adventurous 
uncle (whose r,\ploits piubablv lost nothing in the telling) 
to some of the champions and knights-cirant of whom 
n^nstrels sang, and who won crowns and king*' daughters 
by dint of sword and lance. He was now compelled to 
rank his kinsman greatly lower in the scale of c hivalry ; 
but blinded by the high respect paid to parents, ana 
those who approach that character—moved by ev^'i-y 
early prejudice in his favour—inexperienced besides, and 
passionately attached to his mother's memory, he saw 
not, in the only brother of that dear relation, the cha¬ 
racter he truly held, which was that of an ordinary 
mercenary soldier, neither inu' h worse nor greatly belter 
than many of the same profession whose presence added 
to the distracted slate of France, 
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Without being wantonly cruel, Le Balafr^ was, from 
habit, indifferent to human life and human sufKfing ; he 
was profoundcdly ignorant, greedy of bobty, unscnipu- 
lous how he acquired it, and profuse in exixnidini^ it on 
the gratification of his passions. The habit of attenijing 
exclusively to his own wants and interests, had converted 
him into one of the most selfish animals in the world ; so 
that he was seldom able, as the reader may have re¬ 
marked, to proceed far in any subject w ithout considering 
how It applied to himself, or, as it is called, making the 
case his own, though not upon feelings connected with 
the golden rule, but such as were very different. To this 
must be added, that the narrow round of his duties and 
his pleasures had gradually circumscribed his thoughts, 
hopes, and wishes, and quenched in a great measure the 
wild spint of honour, and de.sire of distinction in arms, 
b) w hich his youth had been once animated. Balafre 
was, in short, a keen soldier, hardened, selfish, and 
narrow-minded ; active and bold m the discharge of his 
duty, but ackno\vl(‘dging few objects beyond it, except 
the formal observance of a careless devotion, relieved by 
an occasional debauch with brother Boniface, his com¬ 
rade and confessor. Had his genius been of a more 
e.\ten:led character, he would piobably have been pro¬ 
moted to some important command, for the King, who 
knew every soldier of his body-guard personally, reposed 
much confidence in Balafre’s courage and fidelity ; and, 
besides, the Scot had cither wisdom or cunning enough 
perfectly to understand, and ably to humour, the pecu¬ 
liarities of that sovereign. Still, however, his capacity 
was too much limited to admit of his rising to higher 
rank, and though smiled on and favoured by Louis on 
many occasions, Balafrii continued a mere Life-guards¬ 
man, or Scottish Archer. 

Without seeing the full scope of his uncle’s character, 
Quentin felt shocked at his indifference to the disastrous 
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extiq^ation of bis brother-in-law's whole family, and could 
not help beinp" surpnsed, moreover, that so near a rela¬ 
tive had not offered him the assistance of his purse, 
which,for the fjencrosity of Maitre Pierre, he would 
have been under the necessity of directly craving from 
him. He wronged his uncle, liowever, in .supposing that 
tins want of attention to his probable necessities was 
owing to avarice. Not precisely needing money liitiiself 
at that moment, it had not occurred to Balafrd that his 
m^phew might be in exigencies ; otherwise, he held a roar 
kinsman so much a part of himself, that he would have 
jirovided for the weal of the living nephew, as he endea- 
Noured to do for that of his deceased sister and her 
husband. But w hatever was the motive, the neglect w'as 
very unsatisfactory to young Durward, and he wished 
more than once he had taken stTvice with the Duke of 
Burgundy before he quarrelled with his forester. '' What¬ 
ever had then become of me," he thought to himself, “ I 
should always have been able to keep up my spiiits witli 
the reflection, tlntt I had, in case of the worst, a stouf 
back-tnend m this uncle of mine. But now I h.ave seen 
him, and, w'oe worth him, there has been more help in a 
mere mechanical stranger, than I have found in my own 
mother's brotlier, rny countryman and a cavalier 1 One 
would think th ; slash, that has carved all coiiiehncss out 
o*? his face, had let at the same lime every drop of gentle 
blood out of his body.” 

Durward now regretted he had not liad an opportunity 
to mention Maitre Pieire to Le Balafre, in the hope of 
obtaining some farther account of that personage : but 
his uncle’s questions had followed fast on each other, and 
the .summons of the great bell of Sami Marlin of Tours 
had f>rokcn off their conferen'-e rather suddenly, That 
old man, he thought to hiinser', was crabbed and dogged 
m appearance, sharp and scornful m language, but 
generous and liberal in his actions ; and such a stranger 
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•'s worth a cold kinsman—What says our old Scottish 
proverb?—* Better kind frcmit, than fremit kiS’dred/ 1 
will find out that man, which, methinks, should be no 
difficult task, since he is so wealthy as mine host ^fespeaks 
him. He will pivc me gfood advice for my fj^overnance, at 
least; and if he f^oe% to strange countries, as many such 
do, T know not but his may be as adventurous a service 
as that of those Guards of Louis." 

As Quentin framed this thought, a whisper from 
those recesses of the heart in which lies much that 
the owner does not know of, or will not acknowledge 
willingly, suggested that, pcrch.ance, the l.ady of the 
turret, she of the veil and lute, might share that adven¬ 
turous journey. 

As the Scottish youth made these reflections, he met 
two grave-looking men, apparently citi/.ens of Tours, 
whom, doffing his cap with the reverence due from youth 
to age, he respectfully asked to direct him to the house 
of Maitre Pierre. 

The house of whom, my fair son?" said one of the 
passengers. 

*'Of Maitre Pierre, the great silk-merchant, who 
Tilanted all the mulberry-trees in the park yonder," said 
Du r ward. 

" Young man,’* said one of them who was nearest to 
him, •* you have taken up an idle trade a little ibo 
early." 

‘‘And have chosen wrong subjects to practise your 
fooleries upon," said the farther one, still more gruffly. 
"The Syndic of Tours is not accustomed to be thus 
talked to by strolling jesters from foreign parts." 

Quentin was so much surprised at the: causeless offence 
which these two decent-looking persons had taken at a 
very simple and civil question, that he forgot to be angry 
•at the rudeness of their reply, and stood staring after 
rdiem 8u» they walked on wiih amended pace, often look- 
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ing back him, as if they were desirous to get as soon 
as possible out of his reach. 

He next met a party of vine-dressers, and addressed 
to them uie same (juestion; ami in reply, they demanded 
to know whether he wanted Maitre Pierre, the school¬ 
master? or Maitre Pierre, the carpenter? or Maitre Pierre, 
the beadle? or half-a-do/-en of Maitre Pierres besides. 
When none of these corresponded with the description 
of the person after whom he inquired, the peasants 
accused him of jesting with iheni iniiHirtinenlly, and 
threatened to fall upon him and beat him, in guerdon of 
his raillery. The oldest amongst them, who had .some 
influence over the rest, prevailed on them to do'^ist from 
violence. 

" You sec by his speech and his fool’s cap," .said he, 
“that he is one of the foreign mountebanks who arc 
come into the country, and whom some call magicians 
and soothsayers, and some juggliTs, and the like, and 
there is no knowing wfiat tricks they have amongst them. 
I have heard of such a one paying a hard to eat his belly¬ 
ful of grapes in a jjoor man’s vineyard; and he .ate as 
many as would have loaded a wain, and never undid .a 
button of his jer.^in- and so let him pass quietly, and 
keep his way, .is vve will keep ours.—And you, friend, if 
yotL would shiia worse, walk qiiicdy on, in the name of 
Goa, our Lady of Marmoutirr, and Saint Martin of 
'T ours, and trouble us no more about your Maitre Pierre, 
which may be another name for the devil, for aught we 
know." 

The Scot, finding himself much the weaker party, 
judged it his wisest course to walk on without reply; but 
the peasants, who at first shnink from him in horror, at 
his supposed talents for sorcery and grape-devouring, 
took hc.art of grace as he got to a distance, and having 
uttered a few cries and curses, finally gave them em¬ 
phasis with a shower of stones, although at such a 
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distance as to do little or no harm to the object of their 
displeasure. Quentin, as he pursued his walk, oegan to 
think, in his turn, either that he himself lay under a spell, 
or that the people of Toiirainc were the most* stupid, 
brutal, and inhospitable of the French peasants. The 
next incident which came under his observation did not 
tend to diminish this opinion. 

On a slight eminence, rising above the rapid and beau¬ 
tiful Cher, in the direct line of his path, two or three 
large chestnut-trees were so happily placed as to form a 
distinguished and remarkable group; and beside them 
stood three or four peasants, motionless, with their eyes 
turned upwards, and fixed, apparently, upon some object 
amongst the branches of the tree next to them. The 
meditations of youth are seldom so profound as not to 
yield to the slightest impulse of curiosity, as easily as the 
lightest pebble, dropped casually from the hand, breaks 
the surface of a limpid pool. Quentin hastened his pace, 
and ran lightly up the rising ground, time enough to 
witness the ghastly spectacle winch attracted the notice 
of these gazers—which was nothing less than the body 
of a man, convulsed by the last agony, suspended on 
one of the branches. 

“ Why do you not cut him down?” said the young 
Scot, whose hand was as ready to assist affliction, 
as to maintain his own honour when he deemed^it 
assailed. 

One of the peasants, turning on him an eye from which 
fear had banished all expression but its own, and a face 
as pale as clay, pointed to a mark cut upon the bark of 
the tree, having the same rude resemblance to a Jieur- 
dt-lys which certain talismanic scratches, well known to 
our revenue officers, bear to a broad arrow. Neither 
understanding nor heeding the import of this symbol, 
young Durward sprung lightly as the ounce up into the 
tree, drew from his pouch tHht most necessary implement 
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01 a Hjgjjlander or woodsman, the trusty skene-d/in, and, 
callmg to those below to receive the body on their hands, 
cut the rope asunder in less than a minute after he had 
perceived the exigency. 

But his humanity was ill seconded by the bystanders. 
So far from rendering Durward any assistance, they 
seemed terrified at the audacity of his action, and took 
to dight with one consent, as if they feared their merely 
looking on might have been construed into accession to 
his daring deed. 'I'he body, unsupported from benepth, 
fell heavily to earth m such a manner, that Quentin, who 
presently afterwards jumped down, had the mortification 
to see that the last sfiarks of life were extinguished. He 
gave not up his charitable purpose, however, without 
firthcr efforts. He freed the wretched man's neck Irom 
the fatal noose, undid the doublet, threw water on the 
face, and practised the other ordinary remedies resorted 
to for recalling suspended animation. 

While he was thus humanely engaged, a wild clamour 
of tongues, speaking a language which he knew not, 
arosi around him , and he had scarcely time to observe 
that he wiis surrounded by sevcrril men and w omen of a 
singular and foreign appearance, when he found himself 
roughly seized by both arms, while a naked knife, at the 
same moment was offered to Iiis throat. 

Pale slave of Kblis!" said a man, in imperfect 
French, ‘are you robbing liim you have murdered?— 
But we have you—and you shall abye it." 

There were knives drawn on every side of him, as 
these words were spoken, and the grim and distorted 
countenances which glared on him, we»*e like those of 
wolves rushing on their prey. 

Still the young Scot's courage and presence of mind 
bore him out. " What mean ye, my masters ? " he said, 
**if that be your friend’s body, I have just now cut him 
down, in pure charity, and will do better to try to 
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recover his life, than to misuse an innocent stranger to 
whom he owes his chance of escape." 

The women had by this time taken possession of the 
dead body, and continued the attempts to recover ani¬ 
mation which Durward had been making use of, though 
with the like bad success; so that, desisting from their 
fruitless efforts, they seemed to abandon themselves to 
all the Oriental expressions of grief; the women making 
a piteous wailing, and tearing their long black hair, while 
the men seemed to rend their garments, and to sprinkle 
dust upon their heads. They gradually became so much 
engaged in their mourning rites, that they bestowed no 
longer any attention on Durward, of whose innocence 
they were probably satisfied from circuin.stances. It 
would certainly have been his wisest plan to have left 
these wild people to their own courses, but he had been 
bred in almost rt^cklcss contempt of danger, and felt all 
the eagerness of youthful curiosity. 

The singular assemblage, both male and female, wore 
turbans and caps, more similar, in general ajipearancc, 
to his own bonnet, than to the hats commonly worn in 
France. Several of the men had curled black beards, 
and the complexion of all was nearly as dark as that of 
Africans. One or two, who seemed their chiefs, had 
some tawdry ornaments of silver about their necks a^d 
in their cars, and wore showy scarfs of yellow, or scarlet, 
or light green; but their legs and arms were bare, and 
the whole troop seemed wretched and squalid in appear¬ 
ance. 'There were no weapons among them that Dur¬ 
ward saw, except the long knives with which they had 
lately menaced him, and one short crooked sabre, or 
Moorish sword, which was worn by an active-looking 
young man, who often laid his hand upon the hilt, while 
he surpassed the rest of the parly in his extravagant ex¬ 
pressions of grief, and seemed to mingle with them 
threats of vengeance. 
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The d^ordered and yelling group wen; so different In 
appearance froni any beings whom Quentin had yet seen,, 
that he w.is on the point of concluding them to be a 
party of Saracens, of those " heathen hounds," who were 
the opponents of gentle knights and Clinstian monarchs. 
in all the romances which he had heard or read, and was 
about to witlidraw liimself from a neighbourhood so 
perilous, when a galloping of horse was heard, and the 
supposed Saracens, wlio had raised by this time the body 
I of their comrade upon their shoulders, were at once 
charged by a paiiy of French soldiers. 

This sudden apparition changed the measured wailing 
of the mourners into irregular shrieks of terror. The 
body was thrown to the ground in an instant, and 
tliose who were around it sliowed the utmost and most 
dexterous activity m escaping, under the bellies, as it were, 
of the horses, from the point of the lances which were 
levelled .at them, with exclamations of “ Down with the 
accursed heathen thieves " take and kill—bind them like 
beasts—spear them like wolves ! *' 

These cries were accompanied with corresponding acts 
of violence , but .such was the alertness of the fugitives, 
the ground being rendered unfavourable to the horsemen 
by thickets and hushes, that only two were struck down 
and made prisoners, one of wluan was the young fellow 
with the sword, who had previously offered some resist¬ 
ance. Quentin, whom fortune seemed at this period to 
have chosen for the butt of her shafts, was at the same 
rime seized by the soldiers, and his arms, in spite of his 
remonstrances, bound down with a cord ; those who 
apprehended him showing a readiness and dispatch in the 
operation, which proved them to be no novices in matters 
of police. 

lx>oking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from 
whom he hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin knew not ex¬ 
actly whether to be pleased or alaimed upon recognizing 
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in him the down-looking and silent companion of 
Maitrc Pierre. True, whatever crime fhese strangers 
might he accused of, this officer might know, from 
the history of the morning, that he, Durward, nad no 
connection with them whatever; but it was a more 
difficult question, whether this sullen man would 
be either a favourable judge or a willing witness in 
his behalf, and he felt doubtful whether he would 
mend his condition by making any direct application to 
him. 

But there was little leisure for hesitation. “ Trois- 
Eschclles and Petit-Andre^*," said the down-looking officer 
to two of his band, ‘'these same trees stand here quite 
convenient. I will teach these nusbclievmg, thawing 
sorcerers, to interfere with the King’s justice, when it has 
visited any of their accursed race. Dismount, my chil¬ 
dren, and do your office briskly." 

Trois-Kschclles and Pctit-Andri^ were in an instant on 
foot, and Quentin observed that they had each, at the 
caiippcr and pommel of his saddle, a coil or tw o of ropes, 
which they hastily undid, and showed that, in fact, each 
col! formed a halter, with the fatal noose adjusted, ready 
for execution. The blood ran cold in Quentin’s veins, 
when he saw three cords selected, and perceived that it 
was proposed to put one around his ow^n neck, ^le 
called on the officer loudly, reminded him of their meet¬ 
ing that morning, claimed the right of a free-born Scots¬ 
man, in a friendly and allied country, and denied any 
knowledge of the persons along with whom he was 
seized, or of their misdeeds. 

The officer whom Durward thus addressed scarce 
deigned to look at him while he was speaking, and took 
no notice whatever of the claim he preferred to prior 
acquaintance. He barely turned to one or two of the 
peasants who were now come forward, either to volunteer 
their evidence against the prisoners, or out of curiosity, 
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and said, pruffly, “Was yonder young fellow with the 
vagabonds ?” 

“ That he was, sir, an it please your noble Provost- 
ship," inswered one of the clowns ; “he was the very 
first blasphemously to cut down the rascal whom his 
Majesty's justice most deservedly hung up, as we told 
your worship.” 

“I'll swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, to 
have seen him with their gang," said another, "when 
they pillaged our tn^tairie." 

“ Nay, but, f.ither,” said a boy, “yonder heathen was 
black, and this youth is fair , yonder one had short curled 
hair, and this hath long fair locks." 

“ Ay, child," said the peasant, “ and perhaps you will 
say yonder one had .a gieen coat and this a grey j»'rkin. 
But his worship, the Provost, knows that they can change 
their complexions as oa.sily as their jerkins, so that I .am 
still minded he was the same.” 

“It is enough that you have seen him intermeddle 
with the course of the King’s justice, by attempting to 
recover an executed traitor,” s.iid the oflicer. — “ Trois- 
ICsrhellcs and Pelil-Aiuli6, dispatch.” 

“ Stay, signior olficer! " exclaimed the youth, in mortal 
agony—“hear me speak—let me not die guiltlessly—my 
blood will be recjiiircd of you by my countrymen m this 
Wt>rld,'and by Heaven’s justice in that which is to follow,’ 

“ I will answ'cr for my actions in both," laid the 
Provost, coldly ; and made a sign with his left hand to 
the executioners ; then, with a smile of triumphant 
malice, touched with his forefinger his right arm, which 
hung suspended m a scarf, disabled probably by the 
blow which Durward had dealt him that morning. 

“Miserable, vindictive wretch ! ” an.sw'ered Quentin, 
persuaded by that action that private revenge was th<* 
sole motive of this man’s rigour, and that no mercy what¬ 
ever was to be expected froA him. 
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•• 'llic poor youth raves/' said the functionary : "speak 
a word of comfort to him ere he makes his trani>it, Trois- 
Eschelles ; thou art a comfortable man^'in such cases, 
when a confessor is not to be had. Give him on6 minute 
of ghostly advice, and dispatch matters in the next. I 
must proceed on the rounds.—Soldiers, follow me 1" 

The Provost rode on, followed by Ins guard, excepting 
two or three, who were left to assist in the execution. 
The unhappy youth cast after him an eye almost 
darkened by despair, and thought he heard, in every 
tramp of his horse’s retreating hoofs, llic last slight 
chance of his safety vanish. He looked around him in 
agony, and was surprised, even in that moment, to see 
the stoical indifference of his fellow-prisoners. They 
had previously testified every sign of fear, and made every 
effort to escape ; but now. when secured, and destined 
apparently to inevitable death, they awaited its arrival 
with the utmost composure. The scene of fate before 
them, gave, perhaps, a more yellow tinge to their swarthy 
heeks ; but it neither agitated their features, nor 
quenched the stubborn haughtiness of their eye. They 
seemed like foxes, which, after all their wiles and artful 
attempts at escape are exhausted, die with a silent and 
sullen fortitude, which wolves and bears, the fiercer 
object'^ of the chase, do not exhibit. 

They were undaunted by the conduct of the fallal 
executioners, who went about tbcir work with more 
deliberation than their master had recommended, and 
which probably arose from their having acquired by habit 
a kind of pleasure in the discharge of their horrid office. 
We pause an instant to describe them, because, under a 
tyranny, whether despotic or popular, the character 
of the hangman becomes a subject of great import¬ 
ance. 

These functionaries were essentially different in their 
appearance and manners. • Louis used to call them 
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Democritus ard Heraclitus, and their master, the Pro¬ 
vost, termed them, Jcan-qut-pieure, and yean^ui- 
fit, 

Trois-Eschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man. with a 
peculiar gravity of visage, and a large rosary round his 
neck, the use of which he was accustomed piously to 
offer to those sufferers on whom he did his duty. He 
had one or two Latin texts continually in his mouth on 
the nothingness and vanity of human life; and, had it 
been regular to have enjoyed such a plunility, he might 
have held the office of confessor to the jail in commendam 
with that of executioner. Petit-Andre, on the contrary, 
was a joyous-looking, round, active, little fellow, who 
rolled about in execution of his duty as if it were the most 
diverting occupation in the world. He seemed to have 
a sort of fond affection for his victims, and always spoke 
of them in kindly and affectionate terms. They were his 
poor honest fellows, his pretty dears, his gossips, his 
good old fathers, as their age or sex might be ; and as 
Trois-Eschelles endeavoured to inspire them with a 
philosophical or religious regard to futurity, Petit-Andre 
seldom failed to refresh them with a jest or two, as if to 
induce them to pass from life as something that was 
ludicrous, contemptible, and not worthy of serious 
consideration. 

I cannot tell why or wherefore it was, but these two 
excellent persons, notwithstanding the variety of their 
talents, and the rare occurrence of such among persons 
of their profession, were both more utterly detested than 
perhaps any creatures of their kind, whether before or 
since ; and the only doubt of those who knew aught of 
them was, whether the grave and pathetic Trois-Eschelles, 
or the frisky, comic, alert Peiit-Andr6 was the object of 
the greatest fear, or the deepest execration. It is certain 
they bore the palm in both particulars over every other 
hangman in France, unlesfit w«re perhaps their master, 
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Tristan THerniite, the renowned Provost-Marshal, or A/i 
master, Louis XI. 

It must not lie supposed that these reflections were of 
Quentin Durward's making. Life, death, timfe, and 
eternity, were swimming before his eyes—a stunning and 
overwhelming prospect, from which human nature re¬ 
coiled in its weakness ; though human pride would fain 
have borne up. He addressed himself to the God of his 
fathers ; and when he did so, the little rude and unroofed 
chapel, which now lield almost all his race but himself, 
rushed on his recollection. “Our feudal enemies gave 
«*iy kindred graves in our own land,” he thought, “but I 
must feed the ravens and kites of a foreign land, like an 
excommunicated felon ! ” The tears gushed involuntarily 
from his eyes. Trois-Eschelles, louchmg one shoulder, 
gravely congratulated him on his heavenly disposition for 
death, and pathetically exclaiming, Beatt qut in Domino 
moriuntur, remarked, the soul was liappy that left the 
body while the tear was in the eye. Petit-Andre, slapping 
the other shoulder, called out, “ Courage, my fair son ; 
since you must begin the dance, let the ball open gaily, 
for all the rebecs are in tunc,” twitching the halier at the 
same time, to give point to his joke. As the youth 
turned his dismayed looks, first on one and then on the 
other, they made their meaning plainer by gently urging 
A\m forward to the fatal tree, and bidding him be of god^ 
courage, for it would be over in a moment. 

In this fatal predicament, the youth cast a distracted 
look around him. “Is there any good Christian who 
hears me,” he said, “ that will tell Ludovic I-esly of the 
^Scottish Guard, called in this country Le Balafrd, that 
his nephew is here basely murdered ?” 

The words were spoken in good time, for an Archer of 
the Scottish Guard, attracted by the preparations for the 
execution, was standing by, with one or two other chance 
passengers, to witness what t /as passing. 
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“Take heed what you do,*’ he said to the execu¬ 
tioners if this young man be of Scottish birth, 1 will 
not permit him to have foul play." 

“ Hfiaven forbid. Sir Cavalier," said Trois-Eschelles ; 
“ ba we must obey our orders," drawing Durward for¬ 
ward by one arm. 

"The shortest play is ever the fairest," said Petit- 
Andiv, pulling him onward by the other. 

But Quentin had heard words of comfort, and, exert¬ 
ing h’s sticngth, he suddenly shook off both the finishers 
of the law, and, with his arms still bound, ran to the 
Scottish Archer. " Stand by me, countryman," he said, 
in his own language, "lor the love of Scotland and 
Saint Andrew ! 1 am innocent—I am your own native 

landsman. Stand by me, as you shall answer at the 
last day " 

" By Saint Andrew ! they shall m.ike at you through 
me." said the Archer, and unsheathed his sword. 

" Cut my bonds, countryman," said Quentin, "and 1 
will do something for myself." 

'riiis was done willi a touch of the Archer’s weapon ; 
and the liberated captive, spiingmg suddenly on one of 
the Provost’s guard, wrested Iruni him a halberd with 
which he was armed ; " And now," he said, " come on, 
if you dare !" 

The two officers whispered together. 

" Ride thou after the Provost-Marshal," said Trois- 
Eschelles, "and I will detain them here, if I can.— 
Soldiers of the Provost’s guard, stand to your arms." 

Petit-Andr6 mounted his horse and left the field, and 
the other Marshal’s-men ui attendance drew together so 
hastily at the command of 'rrois-Eschclles, that they 
suffered the other two prisoners to make their escape 
during the confusion. Perhaps they were not very 
anxious to detain them ; for they had of late been sated 
■with the blood of such wretches, and, like other ferocious 
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animals, were, through long ihiughtcr, become tired lyt 
carnage. But the pretext was, that they thougftt them¬ 
selves immediately called upon to attend ti the safely of 
Trois-Kschclles ; for there was a jealousy, which occa¬ 
sionally led to open quarrels, betwixt the Scottish 
Archers and the Marshal-guards, w'ho executed the 
orders of their r*rovost. 

We are strong enough to beat the proud Scots twice 
over, if It be your pleasure," said one of these soldi-rrs to 
Trois-lsschelles. 

But that cautious official made a sign to him to remain 
quiet, and addressed the Scottish Archer with great 
civility. "Surely, sir, this is a groat insult to the Provost- 
Marsh.al, that you should presume to interfere with the 
course of the King’s justice, duly and lawfully committed 
to his charge ; and it is no act of justice to me, who am 
in lawful possession of my criminal. Neither is it a 
well-meant kindness to the youth himself, seeing that 
fifty opportunities of hanging him may occur, without 
his being found in so happy a state of preparation as he 
was liefore your ill-advised interference. " 

" If my young countryman," said the Scot, smiling, 
"be of opinion I have done him an injury, I will return 
him to your charge without a word more of dispute," 

" No, no !—for the love of Heaven, no !" exclaimed 
Quentin. " I would rather you sw'ept my head off with 
your long sword—it would better become my birth, 
than to die by the hands of such a foul churl." 

" Hear how he revilcth ! " said the finisher of the law, 
"Alas! how soon our best resolutions pass away!—he 
was m a blessed frame for departure but now, and in two 
minutes he has become a contemner of authorities." 

" 'rell me at once," said the Archer, " what has this 
young man done ? " 

** Interfered," answered Trois-Eschelles, with some 
earnestness, " to take down thvi dead body of a criminal, 
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when the fleur-de-lys was marked on the tree where he 
was hiMig with iny own proper hand.” 

*‘How IS t*iis, younfj man? ” said the Archer ; “ how 
canic*yoii to have committed .such an ofl'ence?" 

“As I desire your protection,” answered Durward, “ I 
will tell you the truth as if I were at confession. I saw 
a man struggling on the tree, and I went to cut him 
dowri out of mere humanity. I thought neither of 
tleur-de-lys nor of clove-gillillower, and had no more 
idea of offending the King of France than our Father 
the Pope.” 

“ Wh.it a murrain had you to do with the dead body, 
then?” said the Archer. “ You’ll see them hanging, in 
the roar of this gentleman, like grapes on every tree, and 
you will have enough to do in this country if you go 
a-gleaning after the hangman. However, i will not quit 
a coimtryman's cause it I can help it.—Hark ye. Master 
Manshal's-man, you see this is enliiely a mistake. You 
should have some compassion on so young a traveller. 
In our country ai home he has not been accustomed to 
•s^ce such active proceedings as yours and your master's.” 

“Not for want of need of them, Signor Archer,” said 
Petit-Andre, who returned at this moment. “Stand 
fast, 'Prois-E" chelles, for here comes the Provost- 
Marshal ; we .shall pre.sently see how he will lelish having 
Ins work taken out of his hand before it is finished.” 

“And in good time,” said the Archer, “here come 
some of my comrades." 

Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan rode up with his 
patrol on one side of the little hill which was the scene 
of the altercation, four or five Scottish .Archers came as 
hastily up on the other, and at their head the Balafrd 
himself. 

Upon this urgency, Lesly showed none of that in¬ 
difference towards his nephew of which Quentin had in 
his heart accuseil him ; for he no sooni'v saw his comiade 
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and Durward standing upon their defence, than he ex¬ 
claimed, " Cunningham, I thank thee.—Gentlemen— 
comrades, lend me your aid—It is a yeang Scottish 
gentleman—my nephew — Lindesay — Guthrie — T}rie, 
draw, and strike m ’ " 

There was now every prospect of a desperate scuffle 
between the parties, who were not so dibproporiionei in 
numbers, but that the better arms of the Scottish cavaliers 
gave them an equal chance of victory. But the Provost- 
Marshal, either doubting the issue of the conflict, or 
aware that it would be disagreeable to the King, made a 
sign to his followers to forbear from violence, while he 
demanded of Ralafr6, who now put himself forward as 
the head of the other party, " What he, a cav.ilifr of the 
King’s Body Guard, purposed byopj^osing the execution 
of a criminal ? ” 

I deny that I do so,” answered the Halafrc^—*' Saint 
Martin ! there is, I think, some difference between the 
execution of a criminal, and the slaughter of my own 
nephew ? ” 

" Your nephew may be a criminal as well as another. 
Signor,” said the Provost-Marshal ; “ and every stranger 
in France is amenable to the laws of Fiance." 

“Yes, but we have privileges, we Scottish Aichcrs,” 
said Balafrti ; “ have we not, comrades ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” they all exclaimed together. “Privileges, 
—privileges ! Long live King Louis—long live the bold 
Balafn5—long live the Scottish Guard—and death to all 
who would infringe our privileges 

“Take reason with you, gentlemen cavaliers,” said 
the Provost-Marshal ; “consider my commission.” 

“We will have no reason at your hand,” said Cun¬ 
ningham ; “our own officers shall do us reason. We 
will lie judged by the King’s grace, or by our own 
Captain, now that the Lord High Constable is not in 
presence.” 
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** And we will be hanged by none," said I.indf‘i>riy, 
'' but Sandie WiLson, the auld Marshal's-nian of our am 
liody," 

" ft would be a positive cheating of Sandie, who is a? 
honest a man as ever tied noose upon hemp, did vve give 
way to any other proceeding," said the Balafre. " Were 
I to be hanged myself, no other should tie tippet about 
my craig." 

" Rut hear ye," said the Provost-Marshal, “this young 
fellow belongs not to you, and cannot share what you 
call your privileges " 

“What we call our privileges, all shall admit to be 
such," said C'unninghani. 

“We will not hear them questioned!" was the uni¬ 
versal try of the Archers. 

“ Yc are mad, my inasiors," said Tristan rfleimite— 

No one disputes your privileges , but this youth is not 
one of you." 

“He is 7ny nciihew," said the Ralafrt!^*, wath a trium¬ 
phant air. 

“ But no Archer of the Guard, I think," rctorteti 
Tristan rilcrmite. 

The Archers looked on each other in some uncertainty. 

“Stand to it yet, comr.ide/’ whispered Cunriinghara 
to Balafr^— ‘ Say he is engaged with us." 

“ Saint Martin ! you say well, fair countryman," 
answered Hesly , and r.iising his voice, swore that he 
had that day enrolled his kinsman as one of his own 
retinue. 

This declaration was a decisive argument. 

“It is well, gentlemen," said the Provost Tristan, 
who was aware of the King s nervous apprehension of 
disaffection creeping in among his Guards—“You 
know, as you say, your privileges, and it is not my duty 
to have brawls with the King’s (iuards, if it is to be 
avoided. But I will repRirt this matter for the King’s 
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own decision ; and I would have you to be aware^ that, 
in doing so, I act more mildly lhaii perhaps my duty 
warrants me." 

So saying, he put his troop into motion, while the- 
Archers, remaining on tht* spot, held a liasty consultation 
what was next to be done. 

*' We must report the matter to Lord Crawford, our 
Captain, in the first place, and have the young fellow’s 
name put on the roll." 

“But, gentlemen, and my woilhy friend* and pre¬ 
servers," said Quentin, with some hesitation, “I have 
not yet determined whether to take service with you or 

_ f I 

no. 

“Then settle in your own mind," said his uncle, 
“ whether you choose to do so, or lie hanged—for 1 
promise you, that, nephew of mine as you are, I see no 
other chance of your 'scaping the gallows ” 

This was an unansweiablc argument, and reduced 
Quentin at once to acquiesce m what he might have 
otherwise considered as no very agreeabh* j^roposal ; but 
the recent escape from the halter which had been actually 
around Ins neck, would probably have reconciled him to 
a worse alternative than was proposed. 

“ He must go home with us to our caserne," said 
Cunningham, “ tliere is no safety for him out of our 
bounds, whilst these man-hunters arc prowling about the 
Castle." 

“ May 1 not then abide for this night at the hostelry, 
where I breakfasted, fair uncle?" said the youth—think¬ 
ing, perhaps, like many a new recruit, that even a single 
night of freedom was something gained. 

“Yes, fair nephew," answered his uncle, ironically, 
“ that wc may have the pleasure of fishing you out of 
some canal or moat, or perhaps out of a loop of the- 
I^ire, knit up in a sack, for the greater convenience of 
.»wimming—for that is like to be the end on't—The Pro- 
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vost-Marshal smiled on us when we parted," continued 
he, aSdressng Cunningham, “ and that is a sign his 
thoughts w'crc dangerous. He will not fail an occasion 
to niake good his enmity." 

** I care not for his danger," said Cunningham ; “such 
game as we are beyond his bird-bolts. Hut 1 would 
have thee teU the whole to the r)evir.s Oliver, who is 
always a good friend to the Scottish Guard, and will see 
Father Louis before the Provost can, for he is to shave 
him to-morrow." 

“ Hut hark you," said B.alafr(5, “it is ill going to 
Oliver empty-handed, and I am as bare as the birch in 
December." 

“So we arc all," said Cunningham—“Oliver must 
not scruple to take our Scottish words for once. We 
will make up something handsome among us against the 
next ])ay-driy ; and if he expects to share, let me tell you, 
the pay-day will come about all the sooner " 

“ And now for the Chateau," said Ikdafrd ; “ and 
my nephew shall tell us by the way how he tirought 
the Provost-Marshal on his shoulders, that we may 
know flow to frame our report both to Crawford iind 
Oliver." • 


CHAP. VII. 


Justice or Peace.— hand me d<m>rt the Siatute—^ 
read the artu /e ^— 

Sweaty the book - subscribe^ and be a hero ^ 

Draiving a portion from the public stock 
For deeds of valour to be done herea fter-^ 

SiO-pence per day, subsistence and arrears. 

Tuk khcui rriNG Officer. 


N attendant upon ti^c Archers having been dis¬ 
mounted, Quentin Durward was accommodated 
with his horse, and, in company of his martial 
countrymen, rode at a round pace towards the Castle of 
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Plessis, about to become, although on his own part in¬ 
voluntarily, an inhabitant of that gloomy fortres^, the 
outside of which had, that morning, struck him with so 
much surprise. 

In the meanwhile, in answer to his uncle's repeated 
interrogations, he gave him an exact account of the 
accident which had that morning brought him into so 
much danger. Although he himself saw nothing in his 
narrative save what was affecting, he found it was re¬ 
ceived with much laughter by his escort. 

“ And yet it is no good jest either," said his uncle, "for 
what, in the devil's name, could lead the senseless boy 
to meddle with the body of a cuised misbelieving Jewish 
Moorish pagan?" 

" Had he quarrelled with the Marshal's-men about a 
pretty wench, as Michael of Moffat did, there had been 
more sense in it," said Cunningham. 

" But I think it touches our honour, that Tristan and 
his people pretend to confound our Scottish bonnets 
with these pilfering vagabonds' tocqius and turbands, as 
they call them," said Lindesay—" If they have not eyes 
to see the difference, they must be taught by rule of 
hand. But it's my belief, Tristan but pretends to mis¬ 
take, that he may snap up the kindly Scots that come 
over to see their kinsfolks." 

" May I ask, kinsman," said Quentin, "what sort of 
people these are of whom you speak ?" 

" In troth you may ask," said his uncle, "but I know 
not, fair nephew, who is able to answer you. Not I, I 
am sure, although I know, it may be, as much as other 
people ; but they have appeared m this land within a 
year or two, just as a flight of locusts might do. 

"Ay,” said Lindesay, "andJacques Bonhomme (that 
is our name for the peasant, young man, — you will 
learn our way of talk in time),—honest Jacques, I say» 
cares litilr what wind either br^^gs them or the locusts^ 
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SO he but knows any gale that would carry them away 
agairi?” 

“Do th^y do so much evil?" asked the young 
man. 

“Evil?—why, boy, they are heathens, or Jews, or 
Mahommedans at the least, and neither worship Oiii 
Lady nor the Saints "—(crossing himself)—“and steal 
what they can lay hands on, and sing, and tell fortunes,’ 
added Cunningham, 

“ And they say there arc some goodly wenches amongst 
these women," said Guthrie ; “ but Cunningham knows 
that best." 

“How, brother!" said Cunningham; “I trust ye 
mean me no reproach ? ” 

“ I am sure I said ye none," answered Guthrie. 

“ I wall be judged by the company," said Cunning¬ 
ham.— “ Ye said as much as tliat I, a Scottish gentle¬ 
man, and living within pale of holy Church, had a fair 
friend among these off-scounngs of Heathenesse." 

“ Nay, nay," said Ikdafrt^, “ he did but jest—We will 
have no quarrels among comrades." 

“ We must have no such jesting then," said Cunning¬ 
ham, murmuring, as if he had been speaking to his own 
beard. 

“ 13e the e such vagabonds in other lands than 
France?" said Lmdesay. 

“Ay, in good sooth are there—tribes of them have ap¬ 
peared in Germany, and in Spain, and in England," 
answered Balafr^. “ By the blessing of good Sain» 
Andrew, Scotland is free of them yet." 

“ Scotland," said Cunningham, “ is too cold a countrj 
for locusts, and too poor a country for thieves." 

*' Or perhaps John Highlander will suffer no thieves tc 
thrive there but his own," said Guthrie. 

“ I let you all know," said Balafr^, “that I come 
from the Braes of Ang^s, and have gentle Highland 
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kin in Glen-isla, and I will not have the Highlanders 
slandered.’■ 

“You will not deny that they arc cattle-liflers ? ” said 
Guthrie. 

“To drive a spreagh, or so, is no thievery,” said 
Balafrd, “and that I will maintain when and how you 
dare.” 

“ I* or .shame, comrade," said Cmnningham ; “who 
quarrels now?—the young man should not see such 
mad misconstruction. — Come, here we arc at the 
Chateau. 1 will bestow a runlet of wine to have a 
rouse in friendship, and dunk to Scotland, Highland 
and Lowland both, if you will meet me at dinner at my 
quarters.” 

“ Agreed—agreed,” said Ralafre ; “and I will bestow 
another to wash away unkindness, and to drink a health 
to my nephew on his first entrance to our corps " 

At their approach, the wicket was opened, and the 
drawbridge fell. One by one they entered ; but when 
Quentin appeared, the sentinels crossed ihcir pikes, and 
commanded him to stand, while bows were bent, and 
harquebusses aimed at him from the walls, a rigour of 
vigilance used, notwithstanding that the young stranger 
came in company of a party of the garrison, nay, of the 
very body which furnished the sentinels who were then 
upon duty. 

Le Balafr^, who had remained by his nephew's side on 
purpose, gave the necessary explanations, and, after some 
considerable hesitation and delay, the youth was con¬ 
veyed under a strong guard to the Lord Crawford's 
apartment. 

This Scottish nobleman was one of the last relics of the 
gallant band of Scottish lords and knights who had so 
long and so truly served Charles VI. in those bloody w'ars 
which decided the independence of the Krcnch crown, 
and the expulsion of the Englislg,, He had fought, when 
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a boy, abreast with Doiiyhis and with Buchan, had ridden 
bciieafh the banner of the Maid of Arc, and was periiaps 
one of the Vast of those associates of Scottish chivalry 
who had so willingly drawn their swords for the Jleur- 
de~Iys, against their “aiild enemies of England." 
Changes which had taken place in the Scottish kingdom, 
and perhaps his having become habituated to French 
climate and manners, had induced the old Baron to 
resign all thoughts of returning to his native country, the 
rather that the high oftice which he held m the household 
of Ix)Uis, and his own frank and loyal character, had 
gained a considerable ascendency over the King, who, 
though in general no ready believer in human virtue or 
honour, trusted and confided m those of the Lord C'raw- 
ford, and allowed him the greater influence, because he 
was never known to interfere excepting in matters which 
concerned his ch.irgi* 

Balafre and (.'urmmgham followed Durward and the 
guard to tlic apartment of their officer, by whose dig¬ 
nified appearance, as well as willi the respect paid to 
him by these proud soldiers, who seemt'd to respect 
no one else, the young man was much and strongly 
impressed. 

Lord Crawford was tall, and through advanced age 
had become gaunt and thin ; yet retaining in his sinews 
the strength, at least, if not the elasticity, of youth, he 
was able to endure the weight of his armour during a 
march as well as the youngest man who rode in his band. 
He w.is hard-favoured, with a scarred and weatherbeaten 
■countenance, and an eye that had looked ujion death as 
his playfellow m thirty pitched battles, but which never¬ 
theless expressed a calm contempt of danger, rather than 
the ferocious courage of a mercenary soldier. His tall 
erect figure was at present wiappcd in a loose chamber- 
gown, secured around him by his buff belt, in which 
was suspended his ric^ly-hiltcd poniard. He had 
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round his neck the collar and badge of the order of 
Saint Michael. He sat upon a conch coverecl with 
deer's hide, and with spectacles on his hose (then a 
recent invention), was labouring to read a huge manu¬ 
script called the Roster de la Guerre, a code of military 
and civil policy which Louis had compiled for the 
benefit of his son the Dauphin, and upon which he was 
desirous to have the opinion of the experienced Scottish 
warrior. 

Lord Crawford laid his book somewliat peevishly aside 
upon the entrance of these unexpected visitors, and de¬ 
manded, in his broad national dialect, “What, in the 
foul fiend’s name, they lacked now? ’’ 

Le Balafrd*, with more respect than perhaps he would 
have shown to Louis himself, stated at full length the 
circumstances in which his nephe'w was placed, and 
humbly requested his Lordship's protection, l-ord 
Crawford listened very attentively. He could not but 
snuie at the simplicity with which the youth had inter¬ 
fered in behalf of the hanged criminal, but he shook 
Ills head at the account which he received of the ruffle 
betwixt the Scottish Archers and the Brovosl-Marshal's 
guard. 

“ How often,* he said, “will you bring me such ill- 
winded pirns to ravel out? How often must I tell you, 
and especially both you, Ludovic Lesly, and you, Archie 
Cunningham, that the foreign soldier should bear him¬ 
self modestly and decorously towards the people of the 
country, if you would not have the whole dogs of the 
town at your heels? However, if you must have a bar¬ 
gain, I would rather it were with that loon of a Provost 
than any one else ; and I blame you less for this on¬ 
slaught than for other frays that you have made, Ludovic, 
for It was but natural and kind-hke to help your young 
kinsman. This simple bairn must come to no scaith 
ueither ; so give! me the roll of the company yonder down 
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from shelf, Jind we will even add his name to the 
troop, tnat he uiay enjoy the privileges.” 

“ May It ptease your Lordship/’- said Durward- 

" Is the lad crazed ! ” exclaimed his uncle—'* Would 
you speak to his Lordship, without a question asked?” 

" Latience, Ludovic,” said Lord Crawford, "and let 
us hear what the bairn has to say.” 

" Only this, if it may please your Lordship,” replied 
Quentin, "that I told my uncle formerly 1 had some 
doubts about entering this service. I have now to say 
that they arc entirely removed, since I have seen the 
noble* and experienced commander under whom I am to 
serve , foi there is authority in your look.” 

“ W(’el said, my bairn,” said the old Lord, not insen¬ 
sible to the compliment ; " we have had some experience, 
hati (j<jd sent us grace to improve by it, both in service 
and m command. 'There you stand, Quentin, in our 
honourable corps of Scutlish Body-guards, as esquire to 
your uncle, and solving undei his lance. 1 trust you will 
do well, for you should be a right man-at-arms, if all be 
good that IS upcoine, and you are come of a gentle kin¬ 
dred.—Ludovic, you will see that your kinsman follow 
his exercise diligently, for we will have spears breaking 
one of the.se days." 

" By my hilts, and I am glad of it, my Lord—this 
peace makes cowards of us all, I myself feel a son 
nf decay of spirit, closed up in this cursed dungeon of a 
Castle.” 

"Well, a bird whistled in my car," continued Lord 
Crawford, " that the old banner will be soon dancing in 
the field again.” 

" I will drink a cup the deeper this evening to that very 
tunc,” said Halafre. 

"Thou wilt drink to any tune,” said Lord Crawford ; 
"and I fear me, Ludovic, you wiU drink a bitter browst 
of your own brewing one ilay.” 
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Lcsly, a }ittle abaslied, replied, *‘that it had not been 
his wont for many a day ; but his Lonlship knew the use 
of the company, to have a carouse to the health of a new 
comrade." 

“ True,’' said the old leader, “ I had forgot the occa¬ 
sion. 1 will send a few stoups of wine to assist your 
carouse ; but let it be over by sunset. And, hark ye—let 
the .soldicns for duty be carefully pricked off; and see 
that none of them be more or less part.ikers of your 
debauch." 

“Your Lordship shall be lawfully obeyed," said 
Ludovic, “ anil your health duly remembered.'' 

“Perhaps," said Lord Crawford, “ I may look in my¬ 
self upon your mirth—just to see that all is carried 
decently ’’ 

“ Your Lordship shall be most dearly welcome," said 
Ludovic ; and the whole party retreated m high sfnriis to 
prepare for their military banquet, to which Lcsly in¬ 
vited about a score of his comr;uk*s, who were pretty 
much in the habit of making their mess together. 

A soldier’s festival is generally a very extempore affair, 
providing ihiTe is enough of meat and drink to be had ; 
but, on the present occasion, Ludovic bustled about to 
procure some better wine than ordinary ; observing, that 
“ the old Lord was the surest gear in their aught, and 
that, while he preached sobriety to them, he himsclt, 
after drinking at the royal tabic as much wine as he 
could honestly come by, never omitted any creditable 
opportunity to fill up the evening over the winc-pot ; so 
you must prepare, comrades,” he said, “ to hear the 
old histories of the battles of Vernoil .and Bi*auge." 

The Gothic apartment in which they generally met 
was, therefore, hastily put into the best order ; their 
grooms were dispatched to collect green nishes to spread 
upon the floor ; ami banners, under which the Scottish 
Guard had niarclted to battle, or which they had taken 
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from the enemies' ranks, were displayed, by uay of 
tapestry^ over the table, and around the walls of the 
chamber. * 

The next point was, to invest the young recruit as 
hastily as possible with the dress and appropriate arms 
of the Guard, that he might appear m every respect the 
sharer of its important privileges, in virtue of which, and 
by the .support of his countrymen, he might freely liravi 
the power and the displeasure of the Provost-Marshal— 
although the one was known to lx; as formidable as the 
other was unrelenting. 

The banquet was joyous in the highest degree ; and 
the guests gave vent to the whole current of their national 
partiality on receiving into their ranks .i recruit from their 
beloved fatheiland. Old Scottish songs were sung, old 
talcs of Sc(jttish heroes told the achievements of their 
fathers, and the scenes in which they were wrought, 
were recalled to mind : and, for a time, the rich plains 
of Touraine seemed converted into the mountainous and 
sterile regions of Caledonia 

When their enthusiasm was at high flood, and each 
was endeavouring to say sonielliing to enhance the dear 
remembrance of Scotland, it received a new impulse from 
the arrival of Lord Oawford, who, as Le llalafrc had 
well propheae l, sat as it weie on thorns at the royal 
^ard, until an opportunity occurred of making his 
escape to the revelry of his own countrymen A chair of 
state had been reserved for him at the upper end of the 
table ; for, according to the manners of the age, and the 
constitution of that body, although iheir leader and com¬ 
mander under the King and High Constable, the 
members of the corps (as we should now say, the 
privates), being all ranked as noble by birtli, their Captain 
sat with them at the same t.j-ble without impropriety, 
and might mingle when he chose in their festivity, with¬ 
out derogation from his digamy as commander. 
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At present, however, Lord Crawford declined occupy¬ 
ing the seat prepared for him, and bidding them**' hold 
themselves merry," stood looking on thetrevel with a 
countenance which seemed greatly to enjoy it. 

" him alone," whispered Cunningham to Lindesay, 
as the latter offered the wine to their noble Captain, "let 
him alone—hurry no man’s cattle—let him take it of his 
own accord." 

In fact, the old I^ord, who at first smiled, shook his 
head, and placed the untasted wine-cup before him, 
began presently, as if it were in absence of mind, to sip a 
little of the contents, and in doing so, fortunately recol¬ 
lected that it would be ill-luck did he not drink a draught 
to the health of the gallant lad who had joined them this 
day. The pledge was filled, and answered, as may well 
be supposed, with many a joyous shout, when the old 
leader proceeded to acquaint them that he had possessed 
Master Oliver with an account of what had passed that 
day : ** And as," he said, "the scraper of chins hath no 
great love for the stretcher of throats, he has joined me 
m obtaining from the King an order, commanding the 
Provost to suspend all proceedings, under whatever 
pretence, against Quentin Durward ; and to respect, on 
all occasions, the privileges of the Scottish Guard." 

Another shout broke forth, the cups were again filled 
till the wine sparkled on the brim, and there was an 
acclaim to the health of the noble Lord Crawford, the 
brave conservator of the privileges and rights of his 
countrymen. The good old I^rd could not but in 
courtesy do reason to this pledge also, and gliding into 
the ready chair, as it were, without reflecting what he 
was doing, he caused Quentin to come up beside him, 
and assailed him with many more questions concerning 
the state of Scotland, and the great families there, than 
Vie was well able to answer ; while ever and anon, in the 
course of his queries, the good Lord kissed the wine-cup 
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by ^ay of parenthesis, remarking, that sociality became 
Scottish genMemcn, but that young men, like Quentin, 
ought to practise it cautiously, lest it might degenerate 
into excess ; upon which occasion he uttered many ex¬ 
cellent things, until his own tongue, although employed 
in the praises of temperance, began to articulate some¬ 
thing thicker than usual. It was now that, while the 
military ardour of the company augmented with each 
flagon whicli they emptied, Cunningham called on them 
to drink the speedy hoisting of the Orijlamme (the roy;ii 
banner of France). 

“And a breeze of Burgundy to fan it!” echoed 
Undesay. 

“With all the soul that is left in this worn body do I 
accept the pledge, bairns," echoed Lord Craw fold , “and 
as old as 1 am, I ti ust I may see it flutter yet. Hark ye, 
my mates" (for wine had made him something communi¬ 
cative), ' ‘ yc are all true servants to the French crown, and 
w!ierefore should ye not know there is an envoy come 
from Duke Chailcs of Burgundy, with a message of an 
angry favour." 

“ I saw the Count of Crcvecocur’s equipage, horses 
and retinue," said another of the guests, “ down at the 
inn yonder, at the Mulberry Grove. They say the King 
will not admit him into the Castle." 

“Now, Heaven send him an ungr.acious answer!” 
said Guthrie ; “ but what is it he complains of ? " 

“A world oi grievances upon the frontier," said Lord 
Crawford; “and latterly, that the King hath received 
under his protection a lady of liis land, a young Countess, 
who hath fled from Dijon, because, being a ward of the 
Duke, he would have her marry his favourite, Campo- 
basso.” 

“ And hath she actually come hither alone, my lord ?" 
said Lindesay. 

“ Nay, not altogether aloge, but with the old Countess, 
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her kinswoman, who hath yielded to her cousin's wishes 
in this matter." ' 

**And will the said Cunninghlim, "he being 

the Duke’s feudal sovereign, interfere between the Duke 
and his ward, over wlioni Charles hath the same right, 
which, were he himself dead, the King would have over 
the heiress of Burgundy ? ” 

"The King will be ruled, as he is wont, by rules of 
policy ; and you know," continued Crawford, " that he 
hath not publicly received these ladies, nor placed them 
under the protection of his daughters, the lady of Beau- 
jeau, or the Princess Joan, so, doubtless, he will be 
guided by circumstances. He is our Master—but it is 
no treason to say, he will chase with the hounds, and 
run with the hare, with any Prince in Clinstcndoiii." 

" But the Duke of Burgundy understands no such 
doubling," said Cunningham. 

" No," answered the old Lord ; "and, therefore, it 
is likely to make work between them." 

"Well—Saint Andrew turthor the fray!" said Le 
Balafr^. "I had it foretold me ten, ay, twenty years .since, 
that I was to make the fortune of my house by marriage. 
Who knows what may happen, if once we come to 
fight for honour and ladies’ love, as they do in the old 
romniints? " 

" Thou name ladies' love, with such a trench in ll j 
visage ! " said Guthrie. 

" As well not love at all, as love a Bohemian woman 
of Heathenesse,” retorted Balafrc. 

"Hold there, comrades," said Lord Crawford; "no 
tilting with sharp weapons, no jesting with keen scoffs— 
friends all. And for the lady, she is too wealthy to fall 
to a poor Scottish lord, or 1 would put in my own claim, 
fourscore years and all, or not very f^ar from it. But here 
is her health, nevertheless, for they say she is a lamp of 
beauty." 
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*' I th^k I saw hor," said another soldier, ** when I 
was upon giir.d this morning at the inner barrier ; bul 
she was more like a dark lantern than a lamp, for she 
and another were brought into the Chateau m close 
litters.” 

“ Shame ' shame * Arnot!” said Lord Crawford ; **a 
soldier on duty should say nought of what he sees. Be¬ 
sides,” he added after a pause, his own curiosity prevail¬ 
ing over the show of discipline which he had thought it 
necessary to exert, “why should these litters contain 
this very same Countess Isabelle dc Croyc.? ” 

“ Nay, my Lord,” replied Arnot, “ I know nothing of 
it save this, that my coutelier was airing my horses m the 
road to the village, and fell in with nogmn the muleteer, 
who brought b-ick the litters to the iiiii, for they belong 
to the fellow ot the iMulbetry Croxe yonder—he of the 
Fleur-de-Lys, 1 tucau -and so Doguin asked Saunders 
Steed to take a cup of wine, as they were acquainted, 

which he w.is no doubt willing enough to do”- 

“ No doubt no doubt,” said the old Lord ; “it i3 
a thing 1 wish were corrected among you, gentlemen ; 
but all your grooms, and couteliers, and jacknien, as 
w^e should call tiieni in Scotland, are but too ready to 
take a cuj:) of 'vine with any one—It is a thing perilous 
in w'ar, and must be aiiieiided. But, Andrew Ainot, 
tAs IS a long tale of yours, and wc will cut it with a 
drink; as the Highlander .sa^s, Skvoih dock iiaii ^kial; 
and that's good Haelic.—Here is to the Countess La- 
belle of Croye, and a better husband to her than Campo- 
basso, who is a base Italian ciillion !—And now, Andrew 
Arnot, what said the muleteer to this yeoman of thine? ’* 
“ Why, he told him m seon*cy, if it please your Lord- 
ship,” continued Arnot, “ tha' these two ladies whom ne 
had presently before convoyed up to the Castle in the close 
litters, were great ladies, who had been living in secret 
at his master's house for some days, and that the King 
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'lad visited theni more than once very privattjly, and 
had done them great honour; and they had fled up 
to the Castle, as he believed, for fear of the Count 
de Crevecoeur, the Duke of Burgundy’s ambassador, 
whose approach was just announced by an advanced 
courier." 

“ Ay, Andrew, come you there to me ? " said Guthrie ; 
'* then I will be sworn it was the Countess whose voice 1 
heard singing to the lute, as I came even now through 
the inner court—the sound came from the Ixiv-windows 
of the Dauphin’s Tower ; and such melody was there as 
no one ever heard before in the Castle of Plessis of the 
Park. By my faith, I thought it was the music of the 
Fairy Mclusina’s making. There 1 stood-—though I 
knew your board was covered, and that you were all 
impatient—there I stood like "- 

“ Like an ass, Johnny Guthrie," said his commander ; 
“thy long nose smelling the dinner, thy long ears hear¬ 
ing the music, and thy short discretion not enabling thee 
to decide which of them thou didst prefer.—Hark ! is 
not that the Cathedral bell tolling to ves]>ers ?—Sure it 
cannot be that time yet? The mad old sexton has 
toll’d even-song an hour too soon." 

“ In faith, the bell rings but too justly the hour," said 
Cunningham ; "yonder the sun is sinking on the west 
side of the fair plain." 

“Ay,” said the Lord Crawford, “ is it even so ?—Well, 
lads, we must live within compass—Fair and soft goes 
far—slow fire makes sweet malt—to be merry and wise 
is a sound proverb.—One other rouse to the weal of 
old Scotland, and then each man to his duty." 

The parting-cup was emptied, and the guests dis¬ 
missed—the stately old Baron taking the Balafr6’s arm, 
under pretence of giving him some instructions concern¬ 
ing his nephew, but, perhaps, in reality, lest his own 
lofty pace should seem in the public eye less steady than 
too 
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brcamcohis r.ink and high command. A serious coun¬ 
tenance did he bear as he passed through the two courts 
which separated his lodging from the festal chamber, 
and solemn as the gravity of a hogshead was the farewell 
caution, with which he prayed Ludovic to attend his 
nephew's motions, especially in the matters of wenches 
and wine-cups. 

Meanwhile, not a word that w'as spoken concerning 
the beautiful Countess Isabelle had escaped the young 
Durward, who, conducted into a small cabin, which he 
was to share with his uncle’s page, made his new and 
low'ly abode the scene of much high musing. The reader 
will easily imagine that the young soldier should build a 
fine romance on such a foundation as the supposed, or 
rather the assumed, identification of the Maiden of the 
Turret, to whoso lay he had listened with so much 
interest, and the fair cup-bcarer of Maitrc Pierre, with a 
fugitive Countess, of rank and wealth, flying from the 
pursuit of a hated lover, the favourite of an oppressive 
guardian, who abused his feudal powder. There was an 
interlude in Quentin’s vision concerning Maitre Pierre, 
who seemed to exercise such authority even over the 
formidable officer from whose hands he had that day, 
with much difficulty, made his escape. At length the 
youth’s reveries, which had been respected by little Will 
Harper, the companion of his cell, were broken in upon 
by the return of his uncle, who commanded Quentin to 
bed, that he might arise betimes in the morning, and 
attend him to his Majesty's antechamber, to which he 
was called by his hour of duty, along with five of his 
comrades. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

mine to him, and so depart in pence: 

Be thou as lightning in the eyes of h'tane:e^ 

For eft thou . anst 7'epott I will be thcie. 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard'. 

So^ hence I Be thou the trumpet of our 7urath, 

And sullen presage of vour ozu/i decay. 

King John. 



AD sloth been a temptation by whicu T^urward 
was easily beset, tlie noise with which tjjc nzscrne 
of the guards resounded after the hrsl toll of 
1)1 lines, had certainly banished the syren from his couch ; 
but the discipline of Ins father’s tower, and of the con¬ 
vent of Abcrbrothick, had taught him to start with the 
dawn , and he did on his clothes gaily, amid the sound¬ 
ing of bugles and the clash of armour, which announced 
the change of the vigilant guards—some of whom were 
returning to bai racks after their nightly duty, whilst 
some WLie marching out to that of the morning—and 
others, again, amongst whom was his uncle, were arming 
for immediate .attendance upon the person of lajuis. 
Quentin Durward soon put on, with the feelings of so 
young a man on such an occcasion, the s[)lf*ndid dress 
and arms appertaining to his new situation ; and his 
uncle, who U-vjked with great acciiiacy .and interest to* 
see that he was completely fitted out in every respect, 
did not conceal his satisfaction at the improvement which 
had been thus made in his nephew's appearance. “If 
thou dost prove as faithful and bold as thou art well- 
favoured, I shall have in thee one ot the handsomest and 
best esquires m the Guard, which cannot but be .an 
honour to thy mother's family. Follow me to the 
presence-chamber; and see thou keep close at my 
shoulder.” 

So saying, he took up a partisan, large, weighty, and 
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bcaiitifiiftly inlaid and ornamented, and dirccttnjj his 
nephew to a liglitcr capon of a similar descrip¬ 

tion, they proceeded to the inner court of the palace, 
where their comrades, who were to form the guard of 
the interior apartments, were already drawn up, and 
under arms—tlie squires e.'ich st.inding behind their 
masters, to whom they thus formed a second rank- 
Here were also in attendance many yeonien-pnckers, 
with gallant horses and noble dogs, on which Quentin 
looked with such inquisitive delight, that his uncle was 
obliged more than once to remind him that the animals 
were not there frr his private amusement, but for the 
King's, who had a strong passion for the chase, one of 
the few inclinations which ht; indulged, even when coming 
in comjn litioii with his course of policy ; being so strict 
a protector of the game in the royal forests, that it 
was currently said, you might kill a man with greater 
impunity than a slag. 

On a signal given, tiie Gmards were put into motion 
by the command of I-e Hilafre, who acted as officer 
upon the occasion ; and after some mi nut ire of word 
and signal, wliirh all servi'd to show the extreme and 
punctilious je.ilousy w ith which their duty was performed, 
they rnarcheil into the hall of audience, where the King 
was immediately expected. 

New as Quentin was to scenes of splendour, the effect 
of that winch was now before him rather disappointed 
the expectations which he had formed of the brilliancy 
of a Court. There were household officers, indeed, 
iichly attired; there were guards gallantly armed, and 
there were domestics of various degrees : But he saw 
none of the ancient counsellors of the kingdom, none of 
the high officers of the crown, heard none of tne iiame?t 
which in those days sounded an alarum to chivalry ; saw 
rone either of those generaLs or leaders, who, possessed 
of the full prime of manhood, were the strength of 
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France, or of the more youthful and fiery nobl«:)s, those 
early aspirants after honour, who were he’* pride. The 
jealous habits—the reser\^ed manners—the deep and 
artful policy of the King, had estranged this splendid 
circle from the throne, and they were only called around 
it upon certain staled and formal occasions, when they 
went reluctantly, and returned joyfully, as the animals 
in the fable are supposed to have approached and left 
the den of the lion. 

The very few persons who seemed to be there in the 
character of counsellors, were mcan-lookmg men, whose 
countenances sometimes expressed sagacity, b\it whose 
manners showed they were called into a sphere for 
which their previous education ai.d habits had qualified 
them but indif¥f?''cntly. One or two persons, however, 
did appear to Durward to possess a more noble rnien, 
and the strictness of the present duty was not such as to 
prevent his uncle communicating the names of those 
whom he thus distinguished. 

With the I^ord Crawford, who was in attendance, 
dressed in the rich habit of his office, and holding a 
leading staff of silver in his hand, C)ucntin, as well as 
the reader, was already acquainted. Among others wdio 
seemed of quality, the most remarkable was the Count 
de Dunois, the son of that celebrated Dunois, known by 
the name of the Bastard of Orleans, who, fighting under 
the banner of Jean d'Arc, acted such a distinguished 
part in liberating France from the English yoke. His 
son well supported the high renow n whicli had descended 
to him from such an honoured source ; and, notwith¬ 
standing his connection with the royal family, and his 
hereditary popularity both with the nobles and the people, 
Dunois had, upon all occasions, manifested such an 
open, frank loyalty of character, that he seemed to have 
escaped all suspicion, even on the part of the jealous 
Louis, who loved to see him n^r his person, and some- 
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times even ci^llcd him to his councils. Althougfh ac¬ 
counted'complete in all the exercises of chivalry, and 
possessed of much of the character of what was then 
termed a perfect knight, the person of the Count was far 
from being a model of romantic beauty. He was under 
the common size, though very strongly built, and his 
legs rather curved outw'ards, into that make which is 
more convenient for horseback, than elegant in a pedes¬ 
trian. His shoulders w'ere broad, his hair black, his 
complexion swarthy, his amis remarkably long and 
nervous. The features of his countenance were irregular, 
even to ugliness ; yet, after all, there was an air of 
conscious worth and nobility about the Count de Dunois, 
which stamped, at the first glance, the character of the 
high-born nobleman, and the undaunted soldier. His 
mien was bold and upright, his step free and manly, 
and the harshness of his countenance w'as dignified by 
a glance like an eagle, and a frown like a lion. His 
dress was a hunting suit, rather sumptuous than gay, 
and he acted on most occasions as Cirand Huntsman, 
though we are not inclined to believe that he actually 
held the office. 

Upon the arm of his relation Dunois, walking with a 
step so slow and melancholy, that he seemed to rest on 
his kinsman and supporter, «'ame Louis Duke of Orleans, 
he first Prince of the blood roy.al (.afterwards King, by 
the name of Louis XII.). and to whom the guards and 
attendants rendered their homage as such. The 
jealously-watched object of Louis's suspicions, this 
Prince, who, failing tlic King’s offspring, was heir to the 
kingdom, was not suffered to absent himself from Court, 
and, while residing there, was alike denied employment 
and countenance. The deJ#"Ciion which his degraded 
and almost captive state naturally impressed on the de- 
portmenc of this unfortunate Prince, was at this moment 
greatly increased, by his consciousness that the King 
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meditated, with respect to him, one of the most cruet 
and unjust actions which a tyrant could commit!'*by com¬ 
pelling him to give his hand to the Princess Joan of 
France, the younger daughter of Louis, to whom he 
had been contracted in infancy, but whose deformed 
person rendered the insisting upon such an agreement 
an act of abominable rigour. 

The exterior of this unhappy Prince was in no respect 
distinguished by personal advantages ; and in mind 
he was of a gentle, mild, and beneficent disposition, 
qualities which were visible even through the veil 
of extreme dejection, with which his natural character 
was at present obscured. Quentin observed that the 
Duke studiously avoided even looking at the Royal 
Guards, and when he returned their salute, that he kept 
his eyes bent on the ground, as if he fe.ired the King's 
jealousy might have construed that gesture of ordinary 
courtesy, as arising from the purpose of establishing a 
separate and personal interest among them. 

Very different was the conduct of the proud Cardinal 
and Prelate, John of 1-ialuo, the favourite minister of 
l^ouis for the time, whose rise and character bore as 
close a resemblance to that of Wolsey, as the difference 
betwixt the criifty and politic I.ouis and tlie headlong 
and rash Henry VIII. of England would permit. The 
former had raised his minister from the lowest rank, t 
the dignity, or at least to the cnioluinenis, of Grand 
Almoner of France, loaded him with benefices, and ob¬ 
tained for him the hat of a cardinal; and although he 
was too cautious to repose in the ambitious Balue the 
unbounded power and trust which Henry placed in 
Wolsey, yet he was more influenced by him than by any 
other of his avowed counsellors. The Cardinal, accord¬ 
ingly, had not escaped the error incidental to those who 
use suddenly raised to power from an obscure situation, 
iui be pntertained a strong pejsuasion, dazzled doubtless 
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by the siiH don ness of his cWntion, thnt his cj\p<icity 
was equal I intermeddling with aft'.iirs of every kind, 
even those most foreign to his profession and studies. 
Tall and ungainly in his person, he affected gallantry 
•and admiration of the fair sex, although his manners 
rendered his pretensions absurd, and his profession 
marked them as indecorous. Some male or female 
flatterer had, in evil hour, possessed him witli the i<lca 
that there waF much beauty of contour in a pair of huge 
substantial legs, which he had derived from his father, a 
car-man of T.,unogos, or, according to other authorities, 
a miller of Verdun ; and with this idea he had become 
so infatuated, that healwavs had his cardinal's robes a 
little looped up on one side, that the sturdy proportion 
of his limbs miglil not e‘>eape observation. As he swept 
through tlie stalely apartment in his crimson dress and 
rich cope, he stooped repeatedly to look at the arms and 
aiipoinlmenis of the cav.diers on guanl, asked them 
several qu(*stJons in an authoritative tone, and took upon 
him to censure some of them for what he termed irregi>- 
larities of di'^cipline, in language to which these 
exjierienced soldiers dared no reply, although it was 
plain they listened to it with impatience and with 
contempt. 

'* Is the King aware,” raid Dunois to the Cnrdinal, 

that the Burgundian Knvoy is peremptory in dernard- 
ing an audience ? " 

"He is," answered the Cardinal; "and here, ns I 
think, comes the nll-sufhcient Oliver Dam, to let Uf 
know the royal pleasure.” 

As he spoke, a remarkable person, who then divided 
the favour of Douis wath the proud Cardinal himself, 
entered from the inner apartment, but without any of 
that important and consequential demeanour vi'hicb 
marked the full-blown dignity of the churchman. On 
the contrary, this was a little, pale, fne.‘*gre man, whi^e 
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black silk jerkin and hose, without cither coat, cloak, or 
cassock, formed a dress ill qualified to set off to advan¬ 
tage a very ordinary person. He carried a silver basin 
in his hand, and a napkin hung over his arm indicated 
his menial capacity. His visfigc was penetrating and 
quick, although he endcavouied to banish such expres¬ 
sion from his features, by keeping his eyes fixed on the 
ground, while, witli the stealthy and quiet pace of a cat, 
he seemed modestly rather to glide than to walk through 
the apartment. But though modesty may easily obscure 
worth, it cannot hide court-favour ; and all attempts to 
steal unpcrceived through the presence-chamber were 
vain, on the part of one known to have such possession 
of the King’s car, as had been .attained by his celebrated 
barber and groom of the chamber, Oliver le Dam, called 
sometimes Oliver Ic Mauvais, and sumetiines Oliver le 
Diable, epithets derived from the unscrupulous cunning 
with which he assisted in the execution of the schemes 
of his master’s tortuous policy. At present he spoke 
earnestly for a few moments with the Count de Dunois, 
who instantly left the chamber, while the tonsor glided 
quietly back towards the royal apartment, whence he had 
issued, every one giving place to him ; which civility he 
only acknowledged by the nicst humble inclination of the 
body, excepting in a very few instances, where he made 
one or two persons the subject of envy to all the othei 
courtiers, by whispering a single word in their ear ; and 
at the same time muttering something of the duties of 
his place, he escaped from their replies as well as from 
the eager solicitations of those who wished to attract his 
notice. Ludovic Lesly had the good fortune to be one 
of the individuals, who, on the present occasion, was 
favoured by Oliver with a .single word, to assure him 
that his matter w^as fortunately terminated. 

Presently afterwards he had another proof of the 
same agreeable tidings ; for Quentin's old acquaintance, 
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Tristan rilcmiite, the Provost-Manihal of the royal 
household, entered the apartment, and came straight to 
the place wlirre Le Balafre was posted. This formidable 
officer’s uniform, which was very rich, had only the effect 
of making his sinister countenance and bad mien more 
strikingly remarkable, and the tone which he meant for 
conciliatory, was like nothing so much as the growling 
of a bear. I he import of his words, however, was more 
amicable than the voice in which they were pro¬ 
nounced. He regretted the mistake which had fallen 
between them on the preceding day, and observed it 
was owing to the ::)ieur Le Ikilafre’s nephew not w^eanng 
the uniform of his corps, or announcing himself as be¬ 
longing to it, which led him into the error for which 
he now asked forgiveness, 

Ludovic Lesly made the necessary reply, and as soon 
as Tristan had turned away, observed to his nephew, 
that they had now the distinction of having a mortal 
enemy from henceforward in the person of this dreaded 
officer. ‘ ‘ But we are above his %>oUe —a soldier, ” said he, 
“ who does liis duty, may laugh at the Provost Marshal.” 

Quentin could not help being of his uncle’s opinion, 
for, as Tristan parted from them, it was with the look of 
angry dctiaiice, which the bear casts upon the hunter 
whose spear has w'ounded him. Indeed, even when les? 
strongly moved, the sullen eye of this official expressed a 
malevolence of purpose which made men shudder to meet 
Ills glance ; and the thrill of the young Scot was the 
deeper and more abhorrent, that he seemed to himself 
still to feel on his shoulders the grasp of the two death¬ 
doing functionaries of this fatal officer. 

Mcanw'hile, Oliver, after he had prowled around the 
room in the stealthy manner w^hich we have endeavoured 
»o describe,—all, even the highest ofiicers making way 
for him, and loading him with their ceremonious atten¬ 
tions, which his modesty seemed desirous to avoid-^ 
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again entered the inner apartment, the doors oi which 
were presently thrown 0 |H;n, and King Louis entered the 
presence-chamber. >. 

Quentin, like all others, turned his eyes upon him ; 
and started so suddenly, that he almost dropped his 
weapon, when he recognised in the King of France, that 
silk-merchant, Maitre Pierre, who had been the com¬ 
panion of his morning walk. Singular suspicions re¬ 
specting the real rank of this person had at different 
times crossed his thoughts ; but this, the p’*ovcd reality, 
was wilder than his wildest conjecture. 

The stern look of his uncle, offended at this breach of 
the decorum of his office, rccalleil Inm to himself ; but 
not a little was he astonished when the King, whose 
quick eye had at once discovered him, walked straight to 
the place where he was posted, without taking notice of 
anyone else —“So," he said, “ young man, 1 am told 
you have been brawling tin your first arrival in'I'ourame ; 
but 1 pardon you, as it was chiefly the f.iult of a foolish 
old merchant, who thought your ('aledonian blood re¬ 
quired to be heated in the morning with /^/// ife Beau Inc, 
If I can find him, I will make him an example to those 
who debauch my Guards.—Halafit^,” he ,added, .speaking 
to Lesly,—“your kinsman is a fair youth, though a fiery. 
We love to cherish such spirits, and mean to make more 
than ever we did of the brave men who are around us\ 
Let the year, day, hour, and minute of your nephew's 
birth be written down and given to Oliver Dam." 

Le Balafr^ bowled to the ground, and re-assumed his 
erect mihtar)^ position, as one who w'ould show by hit 
demeanour his promptitude to act in the King’s quarrel 
or defence. Quentin, in the meantime, recovered from 
his first surprise, studied the King’s appearance more 
attentively, and was surprised to find how differently he 
now construed his deportment and features than he had 
done at their first interview. ^ 
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These^were not much changed in exterior, for Louis, 
always a scor*ier of outward show, wore, on the present 
occasion, an old dark-blue hunting-dress, not much better 
than the plain burgher suit of the preceding day, and 
garnished with a huge rosary of ebony, whicli had been 
sent to him by no less a personage than the Grand 
Seignior, with an attestation that it had been used by a 
Coptic hermit on Mount Lebanon, a personage of pro¬ 
found sanctity. And instead of his cap with a single 
image, he now wore a hat, tlie band of which was gar¬ 
nished with at least a dozen of little paltry figutcs of 
saints stamped m lead. Ikit those eyes, which, according 
to Quentin’s former impression, only twinkled with the 
love of gain, had, now that they were known to be the 
property of an able and powerful monarch, a piercing 
and majestic glance ; and those wrinkles on the brow, 
which he had supposed were formed during a long series 
of petty schemes of commerce, seemed now the furrows 
which sagacity had worn while toiling m meditation upon 
tlie late of nations. 

Presently after the King’s appearance, the Princesses 
of France, with the ladies of their suite, entered the 
apartment. With the eld(*st, afterwards married to Peter 
of Bourbon, and known in French history by the name 
of the I^ady of Heanjcaii, our story has nothing to do. 
♦he was tall, and rather handsome, possessed eloquence, 
talerd, and much of her father’s .•■agacity, who reposed 
great confidence m her, and loved her as well perhaps as 
he loved any one. 

The younger sister, the unfortunate Joan, the destined 
bride of the Duke of Orleans, advanced timidly by the 
side of her sister, conscious of a total want of those 
external qualities wdiich won cn are most desirous of pos¬ 
sessing, or being thought to possess. She was pale, thin, 
and sickly in her complexion ; her shape visibly bent to 
one side, and her gait so uiiequal that slic might be called 
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l.ime. A fine set of teeth, and eyes which were expressive 
of melancholy, softness, and resignation, with a quantity 
of light brown locks, were the only redeeming points 
which flattery itself could have dared to number, to 
counteract the general homeliness of her face and figure. 
To complete the picture, it was easy to remark, from the 
Princess's negligence in dress, and the timidity of her 
manner, that she had an unusual and distressing con¬ 
sciousness of her own plainness of appearance, and did 
not dare to make any of those attempt*^ to mend by 
manners or by art what nature had left amiss, or in any 
other way to exert a power of pleasing. 'I'he King (who 
loved her not) stepped hastily to her as she entered.— 
“ How now ! ” he said, " our world-contemning daughter 
—Are you robed for a hunting-pariy, or for the convent, 
this morning ? Speak—answer." 

"For which your highness pleases, sire," said the 
Princess, scarce raising her voice above her breath. 

" Ay, doubtless, you would persuade me it is your 
desire to quit the Court, Joan, and renounce the world 
and Its vanities.—Ha 1 maiden, would‘^t thou have it 
thought that we, the first-born of Holy Church, would 
refuse our daughter to Heaven ?—Otir Lady and Saint 
Martin forbid we should refuse the offering, were 
it worthy of the altar, or were thy vocation m truth 
thitherward ! ’’ 

So saying, the King crossed himself devoutly, looking 
in the meantime, as appeared to Quentin, very like a 
cunning vassal who was depreciating the merit of some¬ 
thing which he was desirous to keep to himself, in order 
that he might stand excused for not offering it to his 
chief or superior. " Does he thus play the hypocrite 
with Heaven," thought Durward, " and sport with God 
and the Saints, as he may safely do with men, who dare 
Dot search his nature too closely ? '* 

Louis meantime resumed, after a moment’s mental 
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devotion—*' No, fair daughter, 1 and another know your 
real mfhd bt iter—I la ! fair cousin of Orleans, do we not ? 
Approach, f;Lir sir, and lead this devoted vestal of ours to 
her horse. 

Orleans started when the King spoke, and hastened to 
obey him ; but with such precipitation of step, and con¬ 
fusion, that Louis called out, " Nay, cousin, rein your 
gallantry, and look before you--’Why, what a headlong 
matter a gallant’s haste is on some occasions -You had 
well-nigh taken Anne's hand instead of her sister's.— 
Sir, must I give Joan’s to you myself? " 

The unhappy Prince looked up, and shuddered like a 
child, when forced to touch something at which it has 
instinctive horror—then making an efinrt, took the hand 
which the Princess neither gave nor yet withheld. As 
they stood, her cold damp fingers enclosed in his trem¬ 
bling hand, with their eyes looking on the ground, it 
would have l>een difficult to say which of these two 
youthful beingwas r -ndered more utterly miserable— 
the Duke, who felt himself fettered to the object of his 
aversion by bonds which he durst not tear asunder, or 
th" unfortunate young woman, who too plainly saw that 
she was an object of abhorrence to him, to gain whose 
kindness she would willingly have died. 

" And now to horse, g^'ntlemcn and ladies—We w'lll 
ourselves lead forth our daughter of Rcaujeau,” said the 
King; " and God's blessing and Saint Hubert’s be on 
our morning’s sport ! " 

“ I am, I fear, doomed to interrupt it, Sire,” said the 
Comte de DunoiS““the Rurgundian Envoy is before 
the gales of the Castle, and demands an audience.” 

" Demands an audience, Dunois ? ” replied the King— 
“ Did you not answer him, as we sent you word by 
Oliver, that we were not at leisure to see him to-day— 
And that to-morrow was the festival of Saint Martin, 
which, please Heaven* would disturb by no earthly 
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thoughts,—and that on the succeeding day we were 
designed for Amboise—but that we would not fail to 
appoint him as early an audience, when we returned, as 
our pressing affairs would permit ?" 

All this I said," answered Dunois; “but yei> 
Sire "- 

Pasques-dieu ! man, what is it that thus sticks in thy 
throat?" said the King, “This Burgundian's terms 
must have been hard of digestion." 

“ Had not my duty, your Grace's commands, and his 
character as an Knvoy, restrained me," said Dunois, “he 
should have tried to digest them himself; for. by Our 
Lady of Orleans, I had more mind to have made him 
eat his own words, than to have brought them to your 
Majesty." 

“ Body of me, Dunois,” said the King, “it is strange 
that thou, one of the most impatient fellows alive, 
shouldst have so little sympathy with the like infirmity in 
our blunt and fiery cousin, Charles of Burgundy. Why, 
man, I mind his blustering messages no more than the 
towers of this Castle regard the whistling of the north¬ 
east wind, which comes from Flanders, as well as this 
brawling Envoy." 

“ Know then, Sire," replied Dunois, “that the Count 
of Cr6vecoeur tames below, with his retinue of pur¬ 
suivants and trumpets, and says, that since your Majesty 
refuses him the audience which his master has instructed 
him to demand, upon matters of most pressing concern, 
he will remain there till midnight, and accost your 
Majesty at whatever hour you arc pleased to issue from 
your Castle, whether for business, exercise, or devotion ; 
Ejnd that no consideration, except the use of absolute 
lorce, shall compel him to desist from this resolution." 

“ He is a fool," said the King, with much composure. 
“ Does the hot-headed Hainaulter think it any penance 
for a man of sense to reniaiti for twenty-four hoLirii quiet 
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within the walls of his Castle, when he liath the affairs 
of a kingci' in to occupy him? These impatient cox¬ 
combs think that all men, like themselves, arc miserable, 
save when in saddle and stirrup. Let the dogs be put 
up, anti well looked to, gentle Dunois—We wall hold 
council to-day, instead of hunting.” 

“My Liege,’* answered Dunois, “you will not thus 
rid yourself of Crcvecceur ; for his masttT’s instructions 
art, that if he hath not this audience which he demands, 
he shall nail Ins gauntlet to the palisades before the 
Castle m token of mortal defiance on the part of his 
master, shall renounce the Duke’s fealty to France, and 
declare instant war.” 

“Ay,” said Loins, without any perceptible alteration 
of voice, but frowning until his piereingdark eyes became 
almost invisihlt* under his shaggy eyebrows, "is it even 
so?—will our ancient vassal prove so masterful—our disir 
cousin treat us tlius unkindly?—Nay, then, Dunois, we 
must unfold the Oriflamme, and cry Den ms Montjoye f" 
“ Marry and amen, and in a most happy hour !” said 
the nicartial Dunois , and the guards m the hall, unable 
to resKst the same impulse, stirred each upon his post, so 
as to produce a low but distinct sound of clashing arms. 
The King cast his eye proudly round, ard, for a mo¬ 
ment, thought and looked hke his heroic father. 

but the excitement of the moment presently gave way 
to the host of political considerations, which, at that 
conjuncture, rendered an open breach with Burgundy so 
peculiarly perilous. Edward IV., a brave and victorious 
king, who had in his own person lought thirty battles, 
was now established on the throne ot England, w'as 
brother to the Duchess of Burgundy, and, it might well 
be supposed, waited but a mpture between his near con¬ 
nection and Louis, to carry into France, through the 
ever-open gate of Calais, those arms which had been 
triumphant in the Englisli civil wars, and to obliterate 
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the recollection of internal dissensions by that most 
popular of all occupations aniuiij(st the English, an in¬ 
vasion of France. To this consideration \#as added the 
uncertain faith of the Duke of Bretagne, and other 
weighty subjects of reflection. So that, alter a deep 
pause, when Louis again spoke, although in the same 
tone, it was with an altered spirit. " But God forbid,” 
he said, ‘' that aught less than necessity should make 
us, the Most Christian King, give cause to the effusion 
of Christian blood, if anything short of fhshonour may 
avert such a calamity. Wc tender our subjects' safety 
dearer than the ruffle which our own dignity may receive 
from the rude breath of a malapc*rt ambassador, who 
hath perhaps exceeded the errand with which he was 
charged. Admit the Envoy of Burgundy to our 
presence.” 

“ Bmti pacifidt" said the Cardinal Balue. 

*'True; and your Eminence knoweth that they who 
humble themselves shall be exalted,” added the King. 

The Cardinal spoke an Amen, to which few assented ; 
for even the pale cheek of Orleans kindled with shame, 
and Balafr^ suppressed his feelings so little, as to let the 
butt-end of his partisan fall heavily on the floor,—a 
movement of impatience for which he underwent a bitter 
reproof from the Cardinal, with a lecture on the mode of 
handling his arms when in presence of the Sovereign 
The King himself seemed unusually embarrassed at the 
silence around him. “You are i>ensive, Dunois,” he 
said—“ You disapprove of our giving way to this hot¬ 
headed Envoy.” 

“ By no means,” said Dunois; “I meddle not with 
matters beyond my sphere. I was but thinking of asking 
I, boon of your Majesty.” 

“Aboon, Dunois—what is it?—You are an unfrequent 
suitor, and may count on our favour.” 

*‘I would, then your \^ 5 ijesty would send me to 
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I^>reux to regulate the clergy," said Dunois, with 
lary frankne? . 

“'rhat wervi indeed beyond thy sphere," replied the 
King, smiling, 

“I might order priests as well," replied the Count, 
“ as my Lord Bishop of Evreux, or my Lord Cardinal, 
if he likes the title better, can exercise the soldiers of 
your Majesty’s guard." 

Tfie King smiled again, and more mysteriously, 
while he whispered Dunois, “ the time may come when 
you and I will regulate the priests together—But this is 
for the present a good conceited animal of a Bishop. 
Ah, Dunois ! Rome, Rome puts him and other burdens 
upon us—But patience, cousin, and shuffle the cards, till 
our hand is a stronger one." 

The flourish of trumpets in the courtyard now an¬ 
nounced the arrival of the Burgundian nobleman. All 
m the presence-chamber made haste to arrange them¬ 
selves according to their proper places of precedence, 
the King and his daughters remaining in the centre of 
the assembly. 

The Count of Crcvccoeur, a renowned and undaunted 
Warner, entered the apartment ; and, contrary to the 
usage among the envoys of friendly powers, he appeared' 
all armed, excepting his head, m a gorgeous suit of the 
nost superb Milan armour, made of steel, inlaid and 
embossed with gold, which was wrought into the fan¬ 
tastic taste called the Arabesque. Around his neck, 
and over his polished cuirass, hung his master's Older 
of the Golden Fleece, one of the most honoured associa¬ 
tions of chivalry then known in Christendom. A hand¬ 
some page bore his helmet behind luni, a herald preceded 
him, bearing his letters of credence which he offered on 
his knee to the King ; while the umbassador himself 
paused in the midst of the hall, as if to give all present 
time to admire his lofty look, commanding stature, and* 
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undaunted composure of countenance and manner. The 
rest of his attendants waited in the antechamber, or 
courtyard. 

“Approach, Seignior Count de Crcvecoeur,” said 
Louis, after a moment's p^lance at his commission ; 
“wcnced not our cousin’s letters of credence, either to 
introduce to us a warrior so well knowui, or to assure us 
of your highly des(Tvcd credit with vour master. We 
trust that your fair p<irtner, who shares some of our 
ancestral blood, is in y;ood health. Ihul you brought 
her m your hand, Seignior Count, we miL;hl have thought 
you wore your armour, on this iimvonted occasion, to 
maintain the .superiority of her charms against the 
amorous chivalry of France. As it is, W'c cannot guess 
the reason of this complete panoply." 

“ Sire," replied the Ambassador, “ the Count of Cr6vc- 
coeur must lament his misfortune, and entreat your 
forgiveness, that he cannot, on this occasion, reply with 
such humble <leferencc as is due to the royal courtesy 
with which your Majesty has honoured him But, al- 
thovigh it is only the voice of IMiilip f 'rcvcc<eur <le Cordis 
that speaks, the words which he utters must be those of his 
gracious Lord and Sovereign, the Duke of Burgundy." 

“ And what has Crcvecoeur to say m the words of Bur¬ 
gundy?" said Louls, with an assumption of sufficient 
dignity. “ Yet hold—remember, that in this presence', 
T‘hilip Crcvecoeur de Cordis speaks to him who is his 
Sovereign's Sovereign." 

Crcvecoeur bowed, and then spoke aloud *—“ King 
of France, the mighty Duke of Burgundy once more 
sends you a written schedule of the wrongs and oppres¬ 
sions committed on his frontiers by your Majesty’s gar¬ 
risons and officers ; and the first point of inquiry is, 
whether it is your Majesty's purpose to make him amends 
for these injuries?" 

I'he King, looking slightly ,at the memorial which the 
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herald delivered to him upon his knee, said, ** These 
matters have ucen already loni^ before our Council. Of 
the injuries complained of, seme are in requital of those 
sustained by my subjects, some are affirmed without any 
proof, some liave been retaliated by the Duke's garrisons 
and soldiers ; and if there remain any which fall under none 
of these predicaments, we are not, as a Christian prince, 
averse to make satisfaction for wrongs actually sustained 
by our neighbour, though committed not onlv without 
our countenance, but against our express order." 

“ I will convey your Majesty’s answer," said the am¬ 
bassador, " to my most gracious master ; yet, let me 
say, that, as it is in no degree different from the evasive 
fc*pl]es which liave already l>een returned to his just 
complamls, I cannot hope that it will afford the irieans of 
re-establishing peace and friendship betwi.xt France and 
Burgunily." 

“ Be that at (iod’s pleasure,*' said the King. It is 
not for dread of toy master's arms, but for the sake of 
pe.\c;; only, that I return so lemiieratc an answer to hia^ 
injurious reproaches. 1‘roceed with thine errand." 

"My master's next demand,” said the ambassador, 
** is, that your Majesty will cease your secret and under¬ 
hand dealings with his towns of Ghent, Liege, and 
Maluics. He requests that your Majesty will recall the 
ecret agents, by whose means the discontents of his 
good citizens of Flanders are intiamed; and dismiss 
from your Majesty’s dominions, or rather deliver up to 
the condign punishment of their liege lord, those traitor¬ 
ous fugitives, who, having fled from the scene of their 
machinations, have found too ready a refuge in Paris, 
Orleans, Tours, and other F^mch cities." 

"Say to the Duke of Burgundy," replied the King, 
" that I know of no such indirect practices as those with 
which he injuriously charges me ; that my subjects of 
France have frequent inter;oursc with the good cities of 
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Flfinders, for the purpose of muiual benefit by free 
traffic, which it would be as much contrary to the Duke’s 
interest as mine to interrupt; and that 'many Flemings 
nave residence in my kingdom, and enjoy the protection 
of my laws, for the same x^urposc , but none, to our 
knowledge, for those of treason or mutiny against the Duke. 
Proceed with your message--you have heard my answer.” 

As formerly, Sire, with pain," replied the Count of 
Crfcvecoeur; "it not being of that direct or explicit 
nature which the Duke, my master, will accept, in atone¬ 
ment for a long train of secret machinations, not the less 
certain, though now disavowed by your Majesty. But 
I proceed with my message. The Duke of Burgundy 
further requires the King of France to send back to his 
dominions without delay, and under secure safeguard, 
the persons of Isabelle Countess of Croye, and of her 
relation and guardian the Countess Hameline, of the 
same family, in respect the said Countess Isabelle, 
being, by the law of the country, and the feudal tenure 
of her estates, the ward of the said Duke of Burgundy, 
hath lied from his dominions, and from the charge 
which he, as a careful guardian, was willing to extend over 
her, and is here maintained in secret by the King ol 
France, and by him fortified in her contumacy to the 
Duke, her natural lord and guardian, contrary to the laws 
of God and man, as they ever have been acknowledgi J 
m civilised Europe.—Once more I pause for your 
Majesty’s reply.” 

"You did well. Count de Cr^vecoeur,” said Douis» 
scornfully, "to begin your embassy at an early hour ; 
for if it be your purpose to call on me to account for the 
flight of every vassal whom your master’s heady passion 
may have driven from his dominions, the bead-roll may 
last till sunset. Who can affirm that these ladies are in 
my dominions? who can presume to say, if it be so, that 
I have either countenancedr their flight hither, or have 
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received them \Mth oft'crs of protection? Nay, who is ii 
will assert, thg,t, if they are in France, their piace ol 
retirement is w'lthin my knowledge ? '* 

Sire,” said Cr^ivecceur, " may it please your Majesty, 

1 ijuas provided with a witness on this subject—one who 
beheld these fugitive Udies m the inn called the Fleur- 
de-Lys, not far from this Castle—one who saw your 
Majesty m their company, though under the unworthy 
disguise of a burgess of Tours—one who received from 
them, in your royal presence, messages and letters to 
their friends in Flanders—all which he conveyed to the 
hand and ear of the Duke of burgundy.” 

“Bring him forward,” said the King; “place the 
man before my face who (lares maintain these palpable 
falsehoods ” 

“ You speak in triumph, Sire ; for you are well aware 
that this witness no longer exists. When he lived, he 
was called /amet Magraubin, by birth one of those 
Bohemian wanderers. He was, yesterday, as 1 have 
learned, executed by a parly of your Majesty’s Provost- 
Marshal to prevent, doubtless, his standing here, to verify 
what he said of this matter to the Duke of Burgundy, m 
presence of his Council—and of me, Philip Cr^vecoeur 
de Cordes." 

“ N^w, by Our Cady of Embrun !” said the King, 
“•o gross are these accusations, and so free of conscious¬ 
ness am I of aught that approaches them, that, by the 
honour of a King, 1 laugh, rather than am wroth at 
them. My Provost-guard daily put to death, as is 
their duly, thieves and vagabonds ; and is niy crown to 
be slandered with whatever these thieves and vagabonds 
may have said to our hot cousin of Burgundy and his 
wise counsellors ? I pray you, tell iny kind cousin, if he 
loves such companions, he had best keep them in his 
own estates ; for here they are like to me'jt short shriP 
and a tight cord.” 
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“ My master needs no such subjects, Sir King,’* an¬ 
swered the Count, in a tone more disrespectful than he 
had yet permitted himself to make use of ; “ for the noble 
Duke uses not to inquire of witches, wandering Egyptians, 
or others, upon the destiny and fate of his neighbours 
and allies." 

** We have had patience enough, and to spare," said 
the King, interrupting him ; ** and since thy sole errand 
here seems to be for the purpose of insult, we w'ill send 
some one in our name to the Duke of Burgundy—con¬ 
vinced, in thus demeaning thyself towards us, thou hast 
exceeded thy commission, whatever that may have 
been." 

*' On the contrary,” said Cr^vecneur. *' 1 have not yet 
acquitted myself of it.—Hearken, Louis of Valois, King 
of France—Hearken, nobles and genllcMuen who may be 
present—Hearken, all good and true men—And thou, 
Toison d’Or," addressing the herald, '* make proclama¬ 
tion after me.—I, Philip Crevecieur of Cordes, Count 
of the Empire, and Knight of the honourable and princely 
Order of the Golden Fleece, in the n.^mc of the most 
puissant Lord and Prince, Charles, by the grace of God, 
Duke of Burgundy .and Lotharmgia, of Brabant and 
I^imbourg, of Luxembourg and of Gucklres ; Flarl of 
Flanders and of Artois ; Count Palatine of Hai^ault, 
of Holland, Zealand, Namur, and Ziitphen ; Marqu'.i 
of the Holy Empire ; Lord of Friezeland, Salines, and 
Malincs, do give you, Louis, King of France, openly 
to know, that you, having refused to remedy the various 
griefs, wrongs, and offences, done and wrought by you, 
or by and through your aid, suggestion and instigation, 
igainst the said Duke and his loving subjects, he, by my 
mouth, renounces all allegiance and fealty towards your 
crown and dignity—pronounces you false and faithless ; 
and defies you as a Prince, and as a man. There lies 
ray gage, in evidencf of wha\ 1 have said." 
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So saying, he plucked the gauntlet off his right hand, 
and flung it down on the floor of the hall. 

Until this last climax of audacity, there had been a 
deep silence in the royal apartment during the extra¬ 
ordinary scene ; but no sooner had the clash of the 
gauntlet, when cast down, been echoed by the deep 
voice of Toison d’Or, the Burgundian herald, with the 
ejaculation, "Vive Bourgogne !" than there was a 
general tumult While Dunois, Oilcans, old Lord 
Crawford, and one or two other'?, whose rank authorised 
their interf(;ren('c, contended which should lift up the 
gauntlet, the olliers in the hall exclaimed, " Strike him 
dt)W'n ! Cut him tt) pieces ! (Jomes he here to insult 
tile King of I'Y.ince m his own palace ! ” 

But ili(* King appeased the tumult by exclaiming, in a 
voice like thunder, which overawed and sileni'od every 
otlier sound, " Silence, my lii'ges, lay not a hand on the 
man, not a finger on the gage!--And you. Sir Count, 
of what IS your life composed, or how is it wan anted, 
that you thus ]:)lace it on the c.ist of a die so perilous ? 
or is vour Duke made of a different metal from other 
princes, since he tJms asserts li.s jirctenflcd quarrel m a 
manner so unusual? 

“ He IS indeed framed iif a different and more noble 
metal ^han the olhiT jinnces of Kurope," said the un- 
d4Lmled Count of Crevecocur ; "for, wiicn not one of 
them dared to give shelter to you -lo you^ I say, King 
Louis—wlioii you were yet only Dauphin, an exile from 
France, and pursued by the whoh^ bitterness of your 
father's revenge, and all the jiower of his langdom, you 
were received and jirotected like a brother by my noble 
master, whose generosity of disposition you have so 
grossly misused. Farewell, Sire, my mission is dis- 
ctiarged." 

So saying, the Count de Crevecomr F^t the apartment 
abruptly, and without flurthev*leave-taking, 
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“After him—after him—take up the gauntlet and 
after him 1 " said the King.—“ I mean ncjt you, Dunois, 
nor you, my I-x>rd of Crawford, who, mcthinks, may be 
too old for such hot frays ; nor you, cousin of Orleans, who 
are too young for them.—My I^rd Cardinal—my Lord 
Bishop of Auxerre—it is your holy office to make peace 
among princes ;—do you lift the gauntlet, and remon¬ 
strate with Count Cr<!?vccceiir on the hin he has committed, 
in thus insulting a great monarch in his own <""ourt, and 
forcing us to bring the miseries of war upon his kingdom, 
and that of his neighbour." 

Upon this direct jiersonal appeal, the Cardinal 
Baluc proceeded to lift the gauntlet, with such ])recau- 
tion as one would touch an adder,—so great was 
apparently his aversion to this symbol of war,—and 
presently left the royal apartment to hasten after the 
challenger. 

Louis paused and looked round the circle of his cour¬ 
tiers, most of whom, except such as we have already dis¬ 
tinguished, being men of low birth, and raised to their 
rank in the King’s household for other gifts than courage 
or feats of arms, looked pale on each other, and had 
obviously received an unpleasant impression from the 
scene which had been just acted. I-ouis gazed on them 
with contempt, and then said aloud, “Although the 
Count of Cr6vecceur be presumptuous and overweenirtj^, 
-it must be confessed that in him the Duke of Burgundy 
hath as bold a servant as ever bore message for a prince. 
I would I knew where to find as faithful an envoy to carry 
back my answer." 

“You do your French nobles injustice, Sire," said 
Dunois ; ' ‘ not one of them but would cjirry a defiance 
to Burgundy on the point of his sword." 

“ And, Sire," said old Crawford, “ you wrong also the 
Scottish gentlemen who serve you. 1, or any of ipy 
followers, being of meet Vank, would not hesitate a 
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moment to call yonder proud Count to a reckoning: ; my 
own arm is ye^ strong enough for the purpose, if I have 
but your Majesty’s permission.” 

But your Majesty,” continued Dunois, "will employ 
us in no service through which we may win honour to 
ourselves, to your Majesty, or to P'rance.” 

"Say rather,” said the King, "that I will not give 
way, Dunois, to the headlong impetuosity, which, on 
some punctilio of chivalry, would wreck yourselves, the 
throne, France, and all. There is not one of you who 
knows not how precious every hour of peace is at this 
moment, when so necessary to heal the wounds of a dis¬ 
tracted country ; yet there is not one of you who would 
not rush into war on account of tlie tale of a wandering 
gipsy, or of some errant dcmoscl, whoso reputation, 
perhaps, is .scarce higher.—Here comes the Cardinal, 
and we trust with more pacific tidings—How now, my 
Lord—have you brought the Count to reason and to 
temper?” 

" Sire,” said Balue, " my task hath been difficult. I 
put it to yonder proud Count, how he dared to use 
towards your Majesty the pre.sumptuous reproach with 
which his audience had broken up, and which must be 
understood as proceeding, not from his master, but from 
his cAvn insolence, and as placing him therefore in your 
Majesty’s discretion, for what penalty you might think 
proper.” 

" You said right,” replied the King ; "and what was 
his answer ?” 

" The Count,” continued the Cardinal, " had at that 
moment his foot in the stirrup, ready to mount; and, on 
hearing my expostulation, he turneil his head without 
altering his position. * Had 1,* said he, ' been fifty leagues 
distant, and had heard by report that a question vitupe¬ 
rative of my Prince had been asked by the King of France, 
I had, even at that disfiftice, instantly mounted, and 
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returned to disburden my mind of the answer which 1 
gave him tmt now.’ " 

“ 1 said, Sirs,” said the King, turning around, without 
any show of angry emotion, “ that in the Count Philip 
of Cr^vecujur, our cousin the Duke possesses as worthy 
a servant as ever rode at a prince’s right hand.—Put you 
prevailed with him to stay?” 

“To stay for twenty-four hours; and m the mean- 
vdiile to receive again his gage of dehance," said the 
Cardinal; “ he has dismounted at the Fleur-de-I,ys." 

“ See that he be nobly attended anti cared for, at our 
charges,” said the King ; “ such a servant is a jewel in a 
prince's crown. Twenty-four hours,” he added, mutter¬ 
ing to himself, and looking as if he were stretcJiing his 
eyes to see into futurity ; “ twenty-four hours ? ’tis of the 
shortest. Yet twenty-four hours, ably and skilfully em¬ 
ployed, may l>e woith .i year m the hand of indolent or 
incapable agents.—Well.—To the forest—to the forest, 
my gallant lords ! -Orleans, niy fair kinsman, lay aside 
that modesty, though it becomes you ; mind not my 
Joan’s coyness. The Loire may as soon avoid mingling 
with the Cher, as she from favouring your suit, or you 
from pro!erring it.” he added, as the unhappy prince 
moved slowly on after his betrothed bride. “And now 
lor your buar-spears, gentlemen ; for Allegie, my pnoicer, 
hath harboured one that will try both dog and man.—^ 
Dunois, lend me your spear,—take mine, it is too w’eighty 
for me ; but when did you complain of such a fault in 
your lance?—To horse—to horse, gLUtLmcn.” 

And all the chase rode on. 
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CHAP. IX. 

/ will converse with tron-witted fools 
And unrespeitfste boys. Alone are for me 
y fuit look into me with considerate eyes, 

High^reaching Buckingham^rows circumspect. 

King Rw^hakd III 


LL the experience which the Cardinal Ivid been 
able to collect of his master’s disposition, did 
not, upon tlie present occasion, prevent his fall¬ 
ing into great error of policy. Ilis vanity induced him 
to think that he had been more successful in prevailing 
upon the Count of Crevecoeur to remain at Tours, than 
any other moderator whom the King might have em¬ 
ployed, would, in all probal^ility, have been And as he 
was well aware of the importance which Louis attached 
to the postponement of a war with the Duke of Burgundy 
he could not help showing that he conceived himself to 
have rendered the King great and acceptable service. He 
pressed nearer to the King’s person than he was wont to 
do, and endeavoured to engage him m conversation on 
the events of the morning. 

This was injudicious in more respects than one ; tor 
princes love not to see their suljjccts approach them with 
fan air conscious of deserving, and thereby seeming de¬ 
sirous to extort acknowledgment and recompense for their 
services ; and Louis, the most jealous monarch that e er 
lived, was peculiarly averse and inaccessible to any one 
who seemed either to presume upon serv'cc rendered, or 
to pry into his secrets. 

Yet, hurried away, as the most cautious sometimes are, 
by the self-satisfied humour o.' the moment, the Cardinal 
continued to ride on the King’s right hand, turning the 
discourse, whenever it was possible, upon Crevecocur and 
his embassy ; which, althq^igli ii might be the matter at 
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that moment most in the King’s thoughts, was never¬ 
theless precisely that which he was least waning to con¬ 
verse on. At length Louis, who had listened to him with 
attention, yet without having returned any answer which 
could tend to prolong the conversation, signed to Dunois, 
who rode at no great distance, to come up on the other 
Side of his horse. 

“We came hither for sport and exercise,” said he, 
''but the reverend Father here would liave us hold a 
council of state.” 

“I hope; your Highness will excuse my assistance," 
oaid Dunois ; “I am born to fight the battles of France, 
and have heart and hand for that, but I have no head 
for her councils ” 

*’ My Lord Cardinal hath a head turned for nothing 
else, Dunois," answered Louis; “he hath confessed 
Crfevccoeur at the Castle-gate, and he liatli communicated 
to us his whole shrift—Said you not the whoU'^" he 
continued, with an emphasis on the word, and a glance 
at the Cardinal, which shot from betwixt his long 
dark eyelashes, as a dagger gleams when it leaves the 
scabbard. 

The Cardinal trembled, as, endeavouring to reply to 
the King's jest, he said, “That though his order were 
obliged to conceal the secrets of their penitents in gentral, 
there was no sis;illum confessionis which could not b^ 
melted at his Majesty’s breath.” 

“ And as his Eminence," said the King, “ is ready to 
communicate the secrets of others to us, he naturally ex¬ 
pects that we should be equally communicative to him ; 
and, in order to get upon this reciprocal footing, he is 
very reasonably desirous to know if these two ladies of 
Croye be actually in our territories. We are sorry we 
cannot indulge his curiosity, not ourselves knowing in 
what precise place errant damsels, disguised princesses, 
distressed countesses, may he leaguer within our do- 
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minions, which are, we thank God and our Lady of 
Embrun, loo extensive for us to answer easily his 

Eminence’s ni»st reasonable inquiries. But supposing 
they were with us, what say you, Dunois, to our cousin's- 
peremptory demand?” 

" I will answer you, my Liege, if you will tell mo in 
sincerity, whether you want war or peace,” replied 
Dunois, with a frankness which, while it arose out of his 
own native openness and intrepidity of character, made 
him from time to time a considerable favourite with 
Louis, who, like all astucious persons, was as desirous 
of looking into the hearts of others, as of concealing his 
own. 

*' By my halidonie," said ho, “ I should be as w'cll con¬ 
tented as thyself, Dunois, to tell thee iiiy pm pose, did I 
mysell but know it exactly. But say I declared for war, 
what should I do with this beautiful and wai.ilthy young 
heiress, supposing her to be m my dominions?” 

*' Bestow her in marriage on tine of your own gallant 
followers, wlio has a heart to love and an arm to prototf' 
her,” ‘iaid Dunois 

“ Upon thyself, lia !” said the King. " Pasqtte^-duu* 
thou art more politic than I took thee for, with all thy 
bluntncss.” 

“ Nay, Sire," answered Lunois, I am aught except 
i:^litic. By uur kidy of Orleans, I come to the point at 
once, as I nde my horse at the ring. Your Majesty owes 
the house of Orleans at least one happy marriage.” 

“And I will pay it, ('ount. Pa^ques-dteu, I will pay 
it !—Sec you not yonder fair couple?” 

The King pointed to the unhappy Duke of Orleans 
and the Princess, who, neither daring to remain at a 
greater distance from the Ki ig, nor in his sight appear 
separate from each other, were riding side by .side, yet 
with an interval of two or three yards betwLxt them, a 
space which timidity on tlie^nc side, and aversion on the 
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other, prevented them from diminishing, while neither 
dared to increase it. 

Dunois looked in the direction of the King’s signal, 
and as the situation of his unfortunate rc^lative and the 
destined bntlc reminded him of nothing so much as of 
two dogs, which, forcibly linked together, remain never¬ 
theless as widely separated as the length of their collars 
will permit, he could not help shaking his head, though 
he ventured not on any other reply to the hypocritical 
tyrant. Louis seemed to guess his thoughts. 

** It w'ill be a peaceful and quiet household they will 
keep—not much disturbed with children, I should augur. 
But these are not always a blessing.” 

It was, perhaps, the recollection of his own filial in- 
gmtitude that made the King paiLv as he uttered the last 
reflection, and which converted the sneer that trembled 
on his hp into soiiielhmg resembling an expression of 
contrition. But he instantly prficeedcd in another tone. 

Frankly, my Dunois, much as I revere the holy 
sacrament of matrimony ” (here he crossed himself), " I 
would rather the house of Orleans raised for me such 
gallant soldiers as Ihy father and Ihysidf, who share the 
blood-royal of France without claiming its rights, than 
that the country should be torn to pieces, like to England, 
by wars arising from the rivalry of legitimate candidates 
for the crown. The lion should never have morq than 
one cub. " 

Dunois sighed and was silent, conscious that contra¬ 
dicting his arbitrary Sovereign might well hurt his kin.s- 
man's interests, but could do him no service; yet he could 
not forbear adding, in the next moment, 

** Since your Majesty has alluded to the birth of my 
lather, I must needs own, that, setting the frailty of his 
parents on one side, he might be termed happier, and 
more fortunate, as the son of lawless love, than of con- 
'jugal hatred.’* 
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** Tliou art a scandalous fellow, Dunois, to speak thus 
of holy wed'jck,’* answered Louis, jestingly. But to 
the devil wilhnhc discourse, for the boar is unharboured. 
—Lay on the dogs, in the name of the holy Saint 
Hubert!—Ha ! ha ! tra-la-Ia-hra'la ! "—And the King's 
horn rung merrily through the woods as he pushed for¬ 
ward on the chase, follow ed by tw o or three of his guards, 
amongst whom was our friend Quentin Durward. And 
here it was remarkable, that, even in the keen prosecu¬ 
tion of his favourite sport, the King, m indulgence of his. 
caustic disposition, found leisure to amuse himself by 
tormenting Cardinal Halue 

It was one of that able statesman'.s weaknesses, as we 
have elsewhere hinted, to suppose himself, though of low 
rank and limited education, (luahfied to ])lay the courtier 
and the man of gallantry. He did not, indeed, actually 
enter the lists of chivalrous comb.it like Hi'cket, or levy 
soldiers like Wolsey. But gallantry, in w Inch they also 
Were proficients, was his professed pursuit ; and he like¬ 
wise affected great fondness for the martial amusement 
of the chase. Yet, however well he might succeed with 
certain ladies, to whom his power, his wealth, and his 
influence as a statesman, might atone for didlcieiicies in 
appearance iiiid manners, the gallant horses, which he 
purchased at almost any price, were totally insensible to 
tj|ie dignity of carrying a Cardinal, and paid no more 
respect to him than they w'ould have done to his father, 
the carter, miller, or tailor, whom he rivalled in hoise- 
manship. The King knew this, and, by alternately 
exciting and checking his ()wn horse, he brought that of 
the Cardinal, whom he kept close by his side, into such 
a slate of mutiny against his rider, that it became appa¬ 
rent they must soon part company ; and then, in the 
midst of its starling, bolting, roaring, and lashing out, 
alternately, the royal tormentor rendered the rider miser¬ 
able. by questioning him ,upon many affairs of iiUif 
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portance, ami hintuiij his purpose to take* ihfit oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating to him some of those secrets of 
state, which the Cardinal had but a litlh^ while before 
seemed so anxious to learn. 

A more awkward situation could hardly be imagined, 
than that of a privy-councillor forced to listen to and 
reply to his sovereign, while each fresh gambade of his 
unmanageable horse placed him in a new and more pre¬ 
carious attitude—his violet robe flying loose in every 
direction, and nothing securing him from an jiistanl and 
perilous fall, save the dejitli of the saddle, and its lieight 
before and behind. Diinois laughed without restraint ; 
while the King, w'ho had a [private mode of c*njoying his 
jest inwardly, without laughing alo’ul, mildly rebuked his 
luinister on his eager passion for the ehase, which woult! 
not permit him to dedicate a few moments to business. 
" I will no longer be your hindrance to a course," con¬ 
tinued he, addressing the tcrrihcd C'ardinal, and giving 
Ills own horse the rein at the same tunc. 

B(‘fore Balue could utter a word by way of answer or 
apology, his horse, seizing the bit with his teeth, went 
forth at an uncontrollable gallop, soon leaving behind the 
King and Dunois, who followed at a more regulated 
pace, enjoying the statesman’s distressed predicament. 
If any of our readers lia,s chanced to be run away w'lth in 
his time {as we ourselves have in ours), he will have a full 
sense at once of the pain, peril, and absurdity of the 
situation. Those four limbs of the quadruped, which, 
noway under the rider’s control, nor sornetmies under 
that of the creature they more properly belonged to, fly 
at .such a rate as if the hmdermost meant to overtake the 
loremost—those clinging legs of the biped which we so 
often wish safely planted on the greensward, liut which 
now only augment our distress by pressing the animal’s 
Sides—the hands which have forsaken the bridle for the 
'mane—the body, which, instead of sitting upright on the 
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centre of pra\ ity, as old Angolo used to recommend, or 
stoopmg forward like a jockey's at Newmarket, lies, 
rather than c’langs, crouched upon tive back of the 
animal, with no better chance of saving itself than a sack 
of corn—combine to make a picture more than suffi¬ 
ciently ludicrous to spectators, however uncomfortable to 
the exhibitor. But add to this some singularity of dress 
or appearance on the part of the unhajipy cavalier—a 
robe of office, a splendid uniform, or any other pecu¬ 
liarity of costume, —and ltd the scene of action be a race¬ 
course, a review, a jirocession, or any other place of 
concourse and public display, and if the poor wight would 
esca])e being the ob)cct of a shout of inextinguishable 
laughter, he must contrive to bre.ik a limb or two, or, 
which wnll beinoie effectual, to be killed on the spot ; for 
on no slighter condition will his fall excite anything like 
serious synijiathy. On the present occasion, the short 
violct-coloLiicd gown of the Cardinal, which he used as a 
riding dress (having cha igcd his long robes before he left 
the t-‘aslle), his scarlet stockings, and scarlet hat, with 
the long strings hang'ng down, together w^ith his utter 
lielplessncss, gave inlmite zest to his exhibition of horse¬ 
manship. 

The horse, having taken >nattcrs entirely into his own 
hand, flew rather than galloped up a long green avenue, 
^vciHook the pack in hard pursuit of the boar, and then, 
raving ovcrtuincd one or two yeomen prickers, who 
little expected to be charged in the rear,—having ridden 
down several dogs, and greatly ctinfused the chase,— 
animated by the clamoious expostulations and threats of 
the hiinlsman, earned the fcrrrlied Cardinal past the 
formidable animal itself, which was rushing on at a 
speedy trot, furious and emoosNcd witli the foam which 
he churned around his tusks Baluc, on beholding him¬ 
self so near the boar, set up a dreadful cry for help, 
which, or perhaps the sight of the boar, produced such 
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nn rffrct on his liorso, lhn.1 the nnimal internipted its 
headlong career by suddenly sprinijing^ to one side ; so 
that the Cardinal, who had lon^^ kept his,seal only be¬ 
cause the motion was straight forward, now fell heavily 
to the ground. 'The conclusion of Balue‘s chase took 
place so near the boar, that, had not the animal been at 
that moment loo much engaged al>ont his own afl'airs, 
the vicinity might h.i\e proved as fatal to the f'ardmal, 
as it IS said to have done to Favila, King of tlie Visigoths, 
of Spain 'The powerlul churchman got otT, however, 
for the fright, and, crawling as hastily as he could out of 
the way of hounds and huntsmen, s.iw thi‘ whole chase 
sweej) by him without affording him assistance ; for 
hunk rs in those days were as little moved by sympathy 
for Mich misfortunes as they are in our own. 

The King, as he passed, said to I Illinois, “ Yonder lies 
his Kminence low enough—he is no gie.it Imntsmnn, 
though for a fisher (when a secret is to be caiiglil) he may 
match Saint I'eter himself. He has, however, for once, 
I think, met with his match." 

'Hie Cardinal did not hear the words, but the scornful 
look with W'hicli they were spoken led him to suspect 
their general import. The devil is said to seize such 
opponunities of temptation as were now affordt'd by the 
passions of B.due, latterly moved as they had been by 
tlie scorn of the King. I'he momentary fright was-over 
so soon as he had assured himself that his fall was harm 
less ; but mortified vanity, and resentment against his 
Sovereign, h.id a much longer influence on his feelings. 

After all the chase had passed him, a single cavalier, 
who seemed rather to be a spect.itor than a partaker of 
the sj)oit, rorle up with one or two allcnd.ints, and ex¬ 
pressed no small surprise to find the (\udinal upon the 
ground, without a horse or attendants, and in such a 
X^light as x^lainly showed the nature of the accid<‘nt which 
had placed him there. To dismount, and offer his as- 
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sistance in thi^ predicament,—to cause one of his attend ► 
ants to resign r staid and quiet palfrey for the Cardinarsr 
use—to express his surprise at tlie customs of the P'rench 
Court, which thus permitted them to anandon to the 
dangers of the chase, and forsake m his neeti, their \MSest 
statesman, were the natural modes of assistance! and con¬ 
solation which so strange a rencontre supplied to Cr6vc- 
coeur, for it was the Ihirgumlian ambassador who came 
to th(' assistance of the fallen C.irdinal. 

He found the minister in a lucky time and humour for 
essaying some of those practices on his fidelity, to which 
it IS well known that H.ilue had the enrnmal weakness to 
listen. Aln'.uly m the morning, as the jealous temjier of 
Louis hail suggested, more had p.issed ]jetv\ixt them 
than the Cardinal durst have repotted to his m.istcr. 
But although he had listened with gratified e.irs to the 
high value, which, he was assured by C revectjeur, the 
Duke of Burgundy placed upon his person and talents, 
an<l not wUhont a feeling of temptation, when the Count 
Iiintcfl at the ncmihcence <ji' his master’s disposition, and 
the iicli ]>t neficrs of P'l.in<leis, it was not until the acci¬ 
dent, as we have related, had highly irritated him, that, 
stung with w<Minded vanity, he n.'solved, in a fatal hour, 
to show I.uuis XI. that no onemy can be so dangerous 
^ aif otfciidcd friend and confidant 

^On the jjresent occasion, he hastily re(jiiested Creve- 
coeiir to separate from him, lest they should be observed, 
but appointed him a meeting for the evening in thi. 
Abbey of Saint M.irtm's at 'Jours, after vesper service, 
and that in a tone; winch assured the Burgimdian that 
his master had obtained an advantage hardly to have 
been hoped for, e.xcept ju such a moment of exaspe¬ 
ration. 

In the meanwhilf, Louis, who, though the most politic 
Prince of Ins time, upon this, a^ on other occasions, had 
suffered his passioiis to infei fere w iti his prudence, fol- 
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lowed contentedly the chase of the wild boar, uhicli was 
now come to an interesting point. It had so happened 
that a sounder {t.e., in the language of thc'picriod, a boar 
of only tw o years old) had crossed the track of the proper 
object of the chase, and withdrawn in pursuit of him 
all the dogs (except two or three couple of old staunch 
hounds), and the greater part of the huntsmen. The 
King saw, with internal glee, Dunois, as well as others, 
follow upon this false scent, and enjoyed in secret the 
thought of triumphing over that accomplished knight, 
in the art of venerie, which was then thought almost as 
glorious as W'ar. Louis was well mounted, and followed 
close on the hounds; so that, when the original boar 
turned to bay in a marshy piece ol ground, there was no 
one near him but the King himself. 

Louis showed all the bravery and expertness of an ex¬ 
perienced huntsman ; for, unheeding the danger, he rode 
up to the tremendous animal, which was defending itself 
with fury against the dogs, and struck him with his boar- 
spear : yet, as the horse shied from the boar, the blow was 
not so effectual as either to kill or disable him. No effort 
could prevail on the horse to charge a second time; so 
that the King, dismounting, advanced on foot against 
the furious animal, holding naked in his hand one of 
those short, sharp, straight, and pointed swords, which 
huntsmen used for such encounters. The boar instantly 
/juilled the dogs to rush on his human enemy, while the 
King, taking his station, and posting himself firmly, 
presented the sword, with the purpose of aiming it at 
the boar’s throat, or rather chest, within the collar-bone; 
in which case, the weight of the beast, and the impe¬ 
tuosity of its career, would have served to accelerate its 
own destruction. But, owing to the wetness of the 
ground, the King’s foot slipped, just as this delicate and 
perilous manfjeuvre ought to have been accomplished, so 
that the point of the sword encountering the cuirass of 
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bristles on th*' outside of tiie creature's shoulder, glanced 
off without iH'^king any impression, and Louis fell flat on 
the ground. This was so far fortunate for the Monarch, 
because the animal, owing to the King's fall, missed his 
blow m his turn, and in passing only rent with his tusk 
the King's short hunting-cloak, instead of ripping up his 
thigh. But when, after running a little ahead in the fury 
of his course, the boar turned to repeat his attack on the 
King at the moment when he was rising, the life of Louis 
was in imminent danger. At this critical moment, 
Quentin Durward, who had been thrown out mthe chase 
by the slowness of his horse, but who, nevertheless, had 
luckily distinguished and followed the blast of the 
King’s horn, rode up, and transfixed the animal with his 
spear. 

The King, who had by this time recovered his feet, 
came in turn to Durward's assistance, and cut the animal’s 
till oat with his .sword Before speaking a word to 
QiK'iitin, he measured the huge creature not only by 
paces, but evim by feet—then wiped the sweat from his 
brow, and the blood fiom his hands—then took off his 
hnnting-cap, hung it on a hush, and devoutly made his 
orisons to th«* little leaden imiges which it contained— 
and at length, looking upon Durward, said to him, 
** Is It thou, my young Scot?—thou hast begun thy 
Woodcraft w'ell, and Maitre Pierre owes thee as good 
entertainment as he gave thee at the Fleur-de-Lys yonder. 
—Why dost thou not speak ? Thou hast lost thy for- 
w'ardness and fire, mcthinks, at the Court, where others 
find both." 

Quentin, as shrewd a youth as ever Scottish breeze 
breathed caution into, had ii ibibcd more awe than con¬ 
fidence towards his dangerous master, and was far too 
wise to embrace the perilous permission of familiarity 
which he seemed thus invited to use. He answered in 
very few and well-chosen ^vorHs, that if he ventured to 
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•address his Majesty at all, it could be but to crave pardon 
for the rustic boldness witli which he had conducted him¬ 
self when Ignorant of his high rank. 

“ Tush ! man," said the King ; “I forgive thy sauci- 
ness for thy spirit .ind shrewdness. I ailnurcd how near 
thou didst hit ujion my gossip Tristan’s occupation. 
You have nearly tasted of his handiwork since, as I am 
given to understand. I bid thee beware of him ; he is a 
merchant who deals in rough bracelets and light neck¬ 
laces. Help me to my liorst;—I like thee, and will do 
thcc good. Huild on no man’s favour but mine—not 
even on thiiie uncle's or I.ord Craw ford’.s—and say nothing 
of ihy timely aid in this inatti’r of the \yiy.\r , for if a 
man makes boast that he has served a King in such a 
pinch, he must take the braggart humour tor its own re¬ 
compense. " 

'The* King then winded his horn, which brought up 
Dunois and several attentlants, whose coiuphnienis he 
received on llie slaughter of such a noble .inimal, wilhoiit 
scrupling to apj^ropriate a niiicli greater slinre of merit 
than actually belonged to him ; for he mcnliom^d Dur- 
ward’s assistance as slightly as a sportsman of rank, wh<\ 
in boasting of the number of birds w'hich he lias bagged, 
does not always dilate upon the preseuee and assistance 
of the gamekeeper. He then ordered Duih)1s t« see 
that the boar’s carcass was sent to the brotherhood c* 
Saint Martin, at Tours, to mend thnr fare on holydays, 
and that they might remember the King m their private 
devotions. 

" And," said Louis, " who hath seen his Eminence my 
Lord (Cardinal ? Mclhinks it were but poor courtesy, and 
cold regard to Holy Church, to leave him afoot here in 

the forest.** 

*' May It please you, sire,” said Quentin, when he saw 
that all W'ere .silent, I saw his Lordship the Cardinal 
accommodated with a horse, en which he left the forest.” 
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** Heaveij cares for its own,” replied the King. "Set 
forward to t.ie Castle, my lords ; we ll hunt no more this 
morning —You, Sir Squire,” addressing Quentin, " reach 
me my woodknife—It has dropt from the sheath beside 
the quarry there. Ride on, Illinois—I follow instantly.” 

I^ouis, whose liglitest motions were often conducted 
like strat.igems, thus gamed an opportunity to ask 
Quentin pnv.itely, " My bonny Scot, thou hast an eye, 
I see - Canst thou tell me who helped the Cardinal 
to a palfrey?— Some stranger, I should suyipose ; for, 
as /p.issed without stopping, the comliers would likely 
be m no hurry to do him sueh a timtily good turn." 

“ T saw those who auli^d his Eminence hut an instant. 
Sire.” said (Jueniin ; “it was only a hasty glance, for I 
had bef*n iinliK'lcily thrown out, and was iiding fast, to 
be in rny pl.iee ; but I think it was the Ambassador of 
l^urgundy and his people ” 

“ Ma ' ” said l.ouis.—“Well, be it so—Erance will 
match them yet.” 

There w is nothing more remarkable happened, and the 
King, with Ins rctmuc, retnnied to the Castle. 


CHAP. X. 


Where should this music be ^ V the dir, or the earth f 
’I'/u tue / htiTe /lUitnoed it, or it hath tinnim me rath-'r^ 

Tint Tkmi'Kst. 


- / was all ''di 

And took in strains that mii^ht create a soul 
Under the ribs o/death. —Com us. 



UENTIN had haidly reached his little cabin, in 
order to make some necessary changes in his 
dress, when his worthy relative required to know 
the full particulars of al^ that had belallcn him at the 
hunt. 
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Thr youth, who could not help thinking that his iinclc'^ 
hand ^^as probably more powerful than his understanding, 
took care, m his reply, to leave the King m full possession 
of the victory which he had seemed desirous to appropri¬ 
ate. Le 13alafr(5’s reply was a boast of how much better 
he himself would have behaved in the like circumstances, 
and It was mixed with a gentle censure of his nephew’s 
slackness, in not making in to the King's assistance, when 
he might be in imminent peril. The youth had prudence, 
in answer, to abstain from all farther vindication of his 
own conduct, except that, according to the rules of w'ood- 
craft, he held it ungentle to interfere wMth the game at¬ 
tacked by .another hunter, unless he was specially called 
upon for his assistance. This discussion was scarcely 
ended, when occasion was afforded (Quentin to congratu¬ 
late himself for observing some reserve towards his kins¬ 
man. A low tap at the door announced a visitor—itw.is 
presently opened, and Oliver Dam, or Mauvais, or 
Diablc, for by all these names he was known, entered the 
apartment. 

'I’his able but most unprincipled man has been already 
described, in so far as his exterior is concerned. The 
aptest resemblance of his motions and manners might 
perhaps be to those of the domestic cat, which, while 
couching m seeming sliimhcr, or gliding through the apart¬ 
ment with slow, stealthy, and timid steps, is now engaged 
in watching the hole of some unfortunate mouse, now 
in nibbing herself with apparent confidence and fondness 
against those by w'hom she desires to be caressed, anti, 
presently after, is flying upon her prey, or scratching, 
perhaps, the very object of her former cajolements. 

He entered with stooping shoulders, a humble and 
morlest look, and threw such a degree of civility into his 
address to the Seignior Balafre, that no one who saw the 
interview could have avoided concluding that he came to 
ask a boon of the Scottish Aft her. H® congratulated 
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Lcrjly on the excellent conduct of his yoiing^ kinsman ii> 
the chase ilip^ day, which, he observed, had attracted the 
King's particular attention, I le here paused for a reply , 
and, with his eyes fixed on the ground, save just when 
once oi twice they stole upwards to take a side glance at 
Quentin, heard Balafrt^ observe, " That his Majesty had 
been unlucky m not having himself by his side instead of 
his nephew, as he would questionless have made in, and 
speared the brute, a matter which he understood Quentin 
had left upon his Majesty's royal hands, so far as he 
could learn the story. Hut it will be a lesson to his 
Majesty, " he said, “ while he lives, to mount a man of my 
inchi*s oil a belter horse , for how could my great hill of 
a Klemish dray-liorse keep up with his Majesty’s Norman 
limner? I am sure I spmred till lu^ sides were furrowed. 
It IS ill considcied, Master Oliver, and you must represent 
It to his Majesty.” 

Master Oliver only rt plied to this observation by turn¬ 
ing towards ilie bold bluff speaker one of those slow 
dubious glances, which, accomi\anied by a slight motion 
of ihe h.ind, and a gentle depression of the head to one 
side, may be either interpreted as a mute assent to what 
IS said, or a*- a cautious deprecation of far'her prosecu¬ 
tion of the subject. It wa^ a keener, more scrutinising 
glance, which he bent on the youth, ns he s.tuI, with an 
ambiguous smile, "So, young man, is it the w'ontof Scot* 
land to suffer your Princes to be endangered for the lack 
of aid m such emeigencies as tins of to-day? ” 

" It IS our custom,” answ'ered Quentin, determined to 
throw no farther light on the subject, " not to encumber 
them with assistance m honourable pastimes, when they 
can aid themselves without U. We hold that a Prince in 
a hunting-field must take his chance with otliers, and that 
he comes there for the very purpose. What were wood¬ 
craft without fatigue and without danger? ” 

“You hear the silly iJby,” said his uncle; “that is 
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always the way \^ jth him ; he hath an answer ora reason 
ready to be rendered to every one, I wonder whence he 
hath caught the gift, I never could give a reason for any¬ 
thing 1 have ever done in my life, except for eating when 
1 w'as hungry, calling the muster-roll, and such points 
of duty as the like.” 

" And pray, worthy Sc^ignior,” said the royal tonsor, 
looking at him from under his eyelids, “ what might your 
reason be for calling the muster-roll on such occasions?" 

" Because the Captain commanded me." said Le 
Balafr<*. " By Saint Giles, I know no other reason ! If 
he had commanded Tyne or Cunningham, they must 
have done the same " 

"A most military final cause!" said Oliver—"But, 
Seignior Cc liiilafre, you will be glad, doubtless, to learn, 
that his Majesty is so far from being displeased willi 
your nephew’s conduct, that he hath selected him to 
execute a piece of duty this afternoon." 

" Selected it/f" said Ralafre in great surprise;— 

Selected nu, I suppose, you mean ? " 

" 1 mean precisely as I speak," replied the barber, in 
a mild but decided tone; "the King hath a commis¬ 
sion with which to intrust your nepliew." 

'* Why, wherefore, and for what reason ? " said Balafr6 ; 

Why doth he choose the boy, and not me ? " 

'* I can go no farther back than your own ultimate' 
cause, Scigmor Le Ralafr^ ; such are his Majesty’s com¬ 
mands. But," said he, " if I might use the presumption 
to form a conjecture, it may be his Majesty hath work to 
do, fitter for a youth like your nephew, than for an 
experienced warrior like yourself, Seignior BaLafrd.— 
Wherefore, young gentleman, get your weapons and 
iollow me. Bring with you a harqiiebuss, for you are 
to mount sentinel." 

"Sentinel!" said the uncle—" Are you sure you are 
right, Master Oliver ? The iiuner guards of the Castle 
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have ever tie-jn mounted by those only who have (like- 
me) served twelve years in our honourable body.'* 

“ I am ciuite certain of his Majesty's pleasure," said 
Oliver, “ and must no lonjjer delay executing it." 

But," said Le Balafre, “ my nephew is not even a 
free .\rchcr, being only an Esquire, serving under my 
lance." 

“ Pardon me," answered Oliver ; '* the King sent for 
the register not halt-an-hour since, and enrolled him 
among the Guard.—Have the goodness to assist to put 
your nephew in order for the service." 

Balafre, who had no ill-naUire. or even much jealousy 
in his disjjusition, hastily set about adjusting his nephew's 
dress, and giving him directions foi his conduct under 
arms, but was unable to refrain fioiii larding them with 
interjections of surprise at such luck chancing to fall 
upon the young aian so early. 

“ Jt had never taken place before in the Scottish 
Guard," he said, "not even in his own instance. But 
doubtless his service must be to mount guard over the 
popinjays and Indian peacocks, which the Venetian am- 
bass^idor ha»' lately presented to the King —it could be 
nothing else ; and such duty being only lit for a beard¬ 
less boy" (here he twirled his own grim mustaches), 
“ he was glad the lot had fallen on his lair nephew." 

Quick and sharp of wit, as well as ardent in fancy, 
Quentin saw visions of higher importance in this cariy 
summons to the royal presence, and his heart beat high 
at the anticipation of rising into speedy distinction. 
He determined carefully to watch the manners and 
language of his conductor, which he suspected must, in 
some cases at least, be interpreted by contraries, as 
soothsayers are said to discover the interpretation of 
dreams. He could not but hug himself on having ob¬ 
served strict secrecy on the events of the chase, and then 
formed a resolution, winch, for so young a person, had 
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much prudence in it, that while he breathed the air of 
this secluded and mysterious Court, he uoiild keep h!s 
thoughts locked in his bosom, and his tongue under the 
most careful regulation. 

His equipment was soon complete, and. with his har- 
quebuss on his shoulder (for though they retained the 
name of Archers, the Scottish Guard very early substi* 
tuted firearms for the long bow, in the use of which their 
nation never excelled), he followed Master Oliver out of 
the barrack. 

His uncle looked long after him, with a countenance in 
which wonder was blended with curiosity ; and though 
neither envy nor the malignant feelings which it engen¬ 
ders, entered into his honest meditation, there was yet 
a sense of wounded or diminished self-importance, which 
mingled with the pleasure excited by his nephew's 
lavourable commencement of service. 

He shook his head gravely, opened a privy cupboard, 
took out a large dottnne of stout old wine, shouk it to 
examine how low the contents had ebbed, filU*d and 
drank a hearty cup ; then took his seat, half reclining, 
on the great oaken settle, and having once again 
slowly shaken his head, received so much apparent 
benefit from the oscillation, that, like the toy called a 
mandarin, he continued the motion until he dropped into 
a slumber, from which he was first roused by the signal 
(o dinner. 

When Quentin Durward left his uncle to these sub¬ 
lime meditations, he followed his conductor, Master 
Oliver, who, without crossing any of the principal courts, 
led him, partly through private passages exposed to the 
open air, but chiefly through a maze of stairs, vaults, and 
galleries, communicating with each other by secret doors, 
and at unexpected points, into a large and spacious lat¬ 
ticed gallery, which, from its ^J^readth, might have been 
almost termed a hall, hung with tapestry more ancient 
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than bcnutifnl, and with a very few of the hard, cold, 
ghastly-looking pictures, belonging to the first dawn of 
the arts, which preceded their splendid sunrise. These 
were designed to represent the Paladins of Charlemagne, 
who made such a distinguished figure in the romantic 
history of France ; and as the gigantic form of the cele¬ 
brated Orlando constituted the most prominent figure, 
the apartment acquired from him the title of Roland's 
Hall, or Roland's Gallery. 

“You will keep watch here," said Oliver, in a low 
whisper, as if the hard delineations of monarchs and 
warriors around could have been offended at the eleva¬ 
tion of his voice, or as if he had feared to awaken the 
echoes that lurked among the groined vaults and Gothic 
drop-work on the ceiling of this huge and dreary 
apartment. 

'' What are the orders and signs of my watch ? ” an¬ 
swered Qiientm i.i the s.une suppressed tone. 

*’ Is your harquehuss loaded ? " replied Oliver, without 
answering his query. 

That,” answered Quentin, is soon done ; ” and pro¬ 
ceeded to charge his weapon, and to light the slow-match 
(by which when necessary it w'as dischaigcd) at the 
embers of a wood-fire, which was expiring in the huge 
h,T.U chimney—a chimney itself so large, that it might 
nave been called a Gothic closet or chapel appertaining 
to the hall. 

When this was performed, Oliver told him that he was 
ignorant of one of the high privileges of his own corps, 
which only received orders from the King in person, or 
the High Constable of France, in lieu of their own 
officers. “ You arc placed here by his Majesty's com¬ 
mand, young man,” added Oliver, ** and you will not be 
long here without knowing wherefore you are sum¬ 
moned. Meantime your walk extends along this gallery. 
You are permitted to stand stil! while you list, but on no 
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account to sit down or quit your wcdijon. You are not 
to sing aloud, or whistle upon any account ; but you 
may, if you list, mutter some of the church's prayers, or 
what else you list that has no offence in it, m a low voice. 
Farewell, and keep good watch.” 

‘‘Good watch !’’ thought the youthful soldier as his 
guide stole away from him with that noiseless gliding 
step which was peculiar to him, and vanished through a 
Side-door behind the arras—“ Good watch ! Rut upon 
whom and against whom ?—for what, save bats or rats, 
ar* there here to contend with, unless these grim old 
representatives of humanity should start into life lor the 
disturi>ancc of my guard ? Well, it is my duty, I sup¬ 
pose, and I must peiforrn it.” 

With the vigorous purpose of discharging his duty, 
even to the very rigour, he tried to wliiJi* a«ay the time 
with some of the pious hymns which lie had learned in 
the convent in which he had lound shelter after ths 
death of his father -allow ing in liis own mind, that, but 
for the change of a n<jvice'.s frock for th(* rich military 
dress which he now wore, his soldierly walk in the royal 
gallery of France resembled greatly tlio>e of which he 
had tired e.vces.sively m the cloistered seclusion of Aber- 
brothick. 

Presently, as if to convince himself he now belonged 
not to the cell but to the world, lie chanted to himself, 
but in such tone as not to e.xceed the license given to 
him, some of the ancient rude ballads which the old 
family harper had taught him of the defeat of the Danes 
at Aberlcmno and Forres, the murder of King Duffus at 
Forfar, and other pithy sonnets and lays, which apper¬ 
tained to the history of his distant native country, and 
particularly of the district to which he belonged. This 
wore «away a considerable space of time, and it was now 
more than two hours past noon, when Quentin was re¬ 
minded by his appetite, that the good fathers of Aber- 
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brothick, however strict in dcinaiidiiijj hin Attendance 
tjjion the hoi*i s of devotion, were no less punctual in sum¬ 
moning him to those of refection ; whereas here, in the 
interior of a royal palace, after a morning spent in 
exercise, and a noon exhausted in duty, no man seemed 
to consider it as a natural consequence that he must be 
impatient for his dinner. 

There are, however, charms in sweet sounds which can 
lull to rest even the natural feelings of impatience, by 
winch Quentin was now visited. At the opposite ex¬ 
tremities of the long hall or galU'ry, were two laigc doors, 
ornamented with lieavy architraves, probably opening 
into dift'erent suites of apartments, to which the gallery 
Starved as a medium of niiitiial coniniiinication. As the 
sentinel directed his solitary walk betwixt the'-e two en¬ 
trances, which formed tlie boundary of his duty, he was 
startled by a slr.nii of music, w'hich was suddenly waked 
near one of those doois, and w hich, at least in his imagi¬ 
nation, was a combination of the same lute and voice by 
which he had been enchanted on the preceding day. All 
tne dreams of yesterday morning, so much weakened by 
the agitating circumstances which he had since under¬ 
gone, again rose more vivid from their slumber, and, 
planted on the spot where his ear could most conve¬ 
niently drink in the sounds, Quentin remained, with his 
•arquebuss shouldered, lus mouth half-open, ear, eye, 
and soul directed to the spot, rather the picture of a sen¬ 
tinel than a living form,—without any other idea than 
that of catching, if possible, each passing sound of the 
dulcet melody. 

These delightful sounds were but partially heard—they 
languished, lingered, ceased entirely, and were from time 
to time renewed after uncertain intervals. But, besides 
that music, like beauty, is often most delightful, or at 
least most interesting to the imagination, when its charms 
are but partially displayed, and the imagination is left to 
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fill up what is from distance but imperfectly detailed, 
Quentin had matter enough to fill up his.reverie during 
the intervals of fascination. He could not doubt, from 
the report of his uncle's comrades, and the scene which 
had passed in the presence-chamber that morning, that 
the syren who thus delighted his ears, was not, as he had 
profanely supposed, the daughter or kinswoman of ,i 
base Cabaretier, but the same disguised and distressed 
Countess, for whose cause kings and princes were now 
about to buckle on armour, and put lance in rest. A 
hundred wild dreams, such as romantic and adventurous 
youth readily nourished in a romantic and adventurous 
age, chased from his eyes the bodily presentment of the 
actual scene, and .substituted their own bewildering 
delusions, when at once, and rudely, they were ban¬ 
ished by a rough grasp laid upon liis weapon, and a 
harsh voice which exclaimed close to his ear, " Ha ! 
Pasqucs-dicu^ Sir Squire, metliinks you keep sleepy 
ward here ! " 

The vt)ice was the tuncle.ss, yet impressive and ironical 
tone of Maitre I'leire, and (Quentin, suddenly recalled to 
himself, saw with shame and fear, that ho had, m his 
reverie, permitted Houis himself—entering probably by 
some secret door, and glirling along by the wall, or be¬ 
hind the tapestry—to approach him so nearly as alinost 
to master his weapon. 

The first impulse of his surprise was to free his har- 
quebuss by a violent exertion, whicli made the King 
stagger backward into the hall. His next apprehension 
was, that in obeying the animal instinct, as it may be 
termed, which prompts a brave man to resist an attempt 
to disarm him, he had aggravated, by a personal 
struggle with the King, the displeasure produced by the 
negligence with which he had performed his duty upon 
guard ; and, under this innpression, he recovered his 
harqiiebuss without almost knowing what he did, and 
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havin^j again shouldered it, stood motionless before the 
Monarch, whfbin he had reason to conclude he had 
mortally offended. 

Ix)Uis, whose tyrannical disposition was less founded 
on natural ferocity or cruelly of temper, than on cold¬ 
blooded policy and jealous suspicion, had, nevertheless, 
a share of th.at caustic seventy which would have made 
him a despot in private conveisation, and always seemed 
to enjoy the pain which he mtlicted on occasions like the 
present. Hut he dul not push liis triumph far, and con¬ 
tented lumself with saying,—‘‘ Thy service of the morning 
hath already overpaid some negligcsice m so young a 
soldier—I last thou dined ? " 

QiKMitin, who r.ither lookcfl to be sent to the Piovost- 
Maishal, than greeted with such a compliment, answeicd 
humbly in the negative. 

" Poor lad," said Louis, in a softer tone than he 
usually spoke in, “Iiimg«.r hath made him drowsy --1 
know ihme appetite is a wolf,” he continued , “and J 
will save thee from one wil<l beast as lliou didst me fioiA 
another ;—thou hast been prudent loo in that matter, 
and I thank thee for it.—Canst thou yet hold out an 
hour without fooii ? ” 

■' I'our-and-twcnty, sire,” icphed Durward, “or I were 
true Scot.” 

“ 1 would not for another kingdom be the pasty which 
should encounter thee after such vigil,” said the King ; 
“but the question now is, not of tliy dinner but of iny 
own. I admit to niy table tins day, and la strict privacy, 
the Ciinlinal Lialue and this Pairgundian—this Count de 
Cr^vecf£ur, and something may chance—the devil is 
most busy when foes meet on lorms of truce.” 

He stopped and remained silent, with a deep and 
gloomy look. As the King was in no haste to proceed, 
(Quentin at length ventured to ask what his duty was to 
be in these circumstances, 
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**To keep watch at the beaiiffct, with thy loaded 
weapon," said I^ouis , ‘"and if there is trb.ason, to shoot 
the traitor dead." 

"Treason, siie ! and in this guarded Castle!" ex¬ 
claimed Durward. 

“ You think it impossible," said the King, not offended, 
it would seem, by his frankness ; " but our history has 
shown that treason can creep into an .inger-hole—Treason 
excluded by guards ! Oh, thou silly boy '— t^uts cnstodiat 
ipsos {ustodes —who shall exclude the treason of those 
very warders ?" 

"Their Seottish honour,"answered Durward, boldly. 

"True; most right -thou pleasest me," said the 
King, cheerfully ; " the Scottish honour was ever true, 
and I trust it accordingly. Ihit tn^ason ! "—Here he 
relapsed into his formt^r gloomy mood, and traversed the 
apartment wath unequal slejis—"She sits at our feasts, 
she sparkles in our bowls, she wcais the beard of our 
counsellors, the smiles of our com tiers, the cr.i/y laugh 
of our jesters—above all, she lies hid under the friendly 
air of a reconciled enemy. I.ouis of Orleans trusted 
John of Burgundy - -he was murdered in the Rue Barbette. 
John of Burgundy trusted the faetion of Orleans—ho was 
murdered on the britlge of Monteieaii. —I will tnpt no 
one—no one. Hark ye ; I will keep my eye on th^t 
insolent Count ; ay, and on the Churelinian too, whom I 
hold not too faithful. When I say, cn avant, 

shoot Oevccoiur di'ad on the s[)ot." 

"It is my duty," said O^^^ribn, "your ^lajesty’s life 
being endangered." 

" Certainly -I mean it no otherwise," said the King. 
—"What should I get by slaying this insolent soldier ?— 
Were it the Constable 8aint Paul indeed "—Here he 
paused, as if he thought he had said a word too mucti, 
but resumed, laughing, "'Ji^'here’s our brothcr-indaw, 
James of Scotland--your own James, Queniiu—poniarded 
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ilje DoiiL'las when on a hospitable visit, within his o>fl7i 
royal castle oi Skirling/' 

“Of StirliAg," said Quentin, “ and so please your 
Highness.—It was a deed of which came little good.” 

“Stirling call you the Castle?” said the King, over¬ 
looking the latter part of Quentin’s speech—" Well, let 
It be Stirling—the name is nothing to the purpose. Rut 
T merhtat(‘ no injury to these men — none—It woulrl serve 
me nothing. They may not purpose equally fair by me 
—1 rely on thy harquebuss.” 

“ I shall be prompt at the signal,” said Quentin ; “but 
yet”- 

“ You hesitate,” said the King. “Speak out -I give 
thee full leave. From such as thou art, hints may be 
caught that are right valuable ” 

“ I would only” presume to say,” repliecl ()uentin, 
“ that your Majesty having occasion to distrust this 
Burgundian, I rnaiatd th it you siitfer him to approach so 
near your jiersoii, and th.it in piivacy 

“ (.>li, contiait you, iMi Squire,’* s.iitl the King. “There 
are some dangers, which, wiien tiiiw art; biavod, dis¬ 
appear, and wluch yet, when there is an oiiMous and 
apparent dread of tlu'ni displaj'cd, bi'come certain and 
inevitable. When I walk boldly up to .a surly mastiff, 
and^aress him, it is ten to one 1 soothe him to good 
temper ; if 1 show fear of him, he flu‘s on me and rends 
me. I will be tlms far fr.ank with thee—It concerns me 
nearly that this man returns not to his headlong ina ter 
in a resentful humour T run my risk, therefore. 1 liave 
never shunned to evjiose iiiy lilc for the weal of my 
kingdom — Follow me.” 

Ivoms led his young Iaf( guardsmian, for whom he 
seemed to h.ave taken a special favour, through the side 
door by which he had himself entered, saying, as he 
showed it him, “ He who would thrive at Court must 
know the private wickets^nd concealed staircases—ay, 
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and the traps and pitfalls of the palace, as well tis the 
principal entrances, folding-doors, and portals." 

After several turns and passages, the King entered a 
small vaulted room, where a table was prepared for 
dinner with three covers. The whole furniture and 
arrangements of the room were plain almost to mean¬ 
ness, A beauffet, or folding and movable cupboard, 
held a few pieces of gold and silver plate, and was the 
only article in the chamber which had, in (he slightest 
degree, the appearance of royalty. Behind this cup¬ 
board, and completely hidden by it, was the post which 
Louis assigned to Quentin Durward ; and after having 
ascertained, by going to different parts of the room, that 
he was invisible from all quarters, he gave him his last 
charge—“ Rememlxir the word, Iu'o\se, tn avant; and 
so soon as ever I utter these sounds, throw down the 
screen—spare not for cup or goblet, and be sure thou 
take good aim at Cr6vccoRur—If thy piece fail, cling to 
him, and use thy knife—Oliver and I can deal with the 
Cardinal.” 

Having thus spoken, he whistled aloud, and summoned 
into the apartment Oliver, who was preriiier-valet of the 
chamber as well as barber, and who. in fact, performed 
all offices immediately connected with the King's person, 
and who now appeared, attended by two old men; who 
were the only assistants or waiters at the royal tabic. So 
soon as the King had taken his place, the visitors were 
admitted ; and Quentin, though himself unseen, was so 
situated as to remark all the particulars of the interview. 

The King welcomed his visitors with a degree of cordi¬ 
ality, which Quentin had the utmost difliculty to reconcile 
with the directions which he had previously received, and 
the purpose for which he stood behind the beauftet with 
his deadly weapon in readiness. Not only did Louis 
appear totally free from apprehension of any kind, but 
one would have supposed thut those visitors whom he 
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had done the h’^h honour to admit to his table, were the 
very persons in whom he could most unreservedly confide, 
and whom he* was most willinpj to honour. Nothing 
could be more dignified, and, at the same time, more 
courteous, than his demeanour. While all around him, 
including even his own dress, was far beneath the 
splendour which the petty princes of the kingdom dis¬ 
played in their festivities, his own language and manners 
were those of a mighty Sovereign in his most conde¬ 
scending mood. Quentin was tempted to suppose, 
either that the whole of his previous conversation with 
Louis had been a dicam, or that the dutiful demeanour 
of the Cardinal, and the frank, open, and gallant hearing 
of the Burgundian noble, had entirely erased the King's 
suspicion. 

But whilst the guests, in obedience to the King, W'ere 
in the act of placing thomscKes at the table, his Majesty 
darted one keen glance on them, and then instantly 
directed his look to Quentin’s post. Tins was done m 
an instant; but the glance conveyed so much doubt and 
hatred towards his guests, such a jieremptory injunction 
on Quentin to be watchful in attendance, and prompt in 
execution, that no room was left for doubting that the 
sentiments of Louis continued iiualtered, and his appre¬ 
hensions unabated. He was, therefore, more than ever 
jpfitonished at the deep veil under which that Monarch 
was able to conceal the movements of his jealous 
disposition. 

Appearing to have entirely forgotten the language 
which Cr^;vecccur had held towards him in the lace of 
his Court, the King conversed with him of old times, of 
events which had occurred during his own exile in the 
territories of Burgundy, and inquired respecting all the 
nobles with whom he had been then familiar, as if that 
l^eriod had indeed been the happiest of his life, and as if 
he retained towards all wbo had contributed to soften 
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the term of his exile, the kindest and most grateful 
sentiments. 

“ 'To an ambassador of another nation,” he said, ** I 
would have thrown something of staK' into our reception ; 
but to an old friend, who otten shared rny board at the 
Castle of Gcnappes, I wished to sliow myself, as I love 
best to live, old Louis of Valois, as simple and plain as 
any of his Parisian But I directed them to 

make some better cheer than ordinary for you. Sir 
Count, for I know your Burgundian proverb, " Afieux 
vault bou repa^ (juc hcl ha^tt and theicfore I bid them 
have some care of our t.ihle, Foi our wine, you know 
well it is the subject of .\n old cm il.ition lietwixl France 
and IkirgiHKly, which we will ])resenlly reconcile ; for T 
will drink to you in Burgundy, and you, bir Count, shall 
pledge me in (.'hamji.igne —Here, Oliver, let me have a 
cup of I'lu d'Auxerre, ” and he hummed gaily a song 
then well known— 

Auxene est le hoit^son dos Rois. 

“ Here, Sir Count, I drink to the health of the noble 
Duke of Burgundy, our kind and loving cousin.—Oliver, 
rcplenisli yon golden cup with Vin de hlJieims^ and give 
It to the Count on your knee -he rcpiesents our loving 
brother.—My Lord Cardinal, wr will ourself fill your cup.” 

“ You have alreadv, Sire, even to overflowing,”’ saifl 
the Cardinal, with the lowly mien ot a lavounte lowaids 
an indulgent master, 

“ Because we know that your Eminence can carry it 
with a steady hand,” .said r^ouis. “ IHut w'hieh side do 
you espouse m the great controversy -billcry or Auxerre 
—France or Burgundy? " 

“ 1 will stand neutral. Sire,” said the Cardinal, “and 
replenish my cup with Auvernat." 

“ A neutral has a perilous part to sustain," said the 
King; but as he observed the Cardinal colour some¬ 
what, he glided from the subji^ct, and added, “ But you 
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pr<*rer tlie Anvt’inat, bcc.iusti it is so nolile a winr it 
“endures not wa!cr.—You, Sir C'uiint, he si title to ciupt> 
your cup. I tinst you have found no national hilterness 
sit the bottom ^ 

'* I would, Sire,” said the C’oimt de Cr^veropur, “that 
nil national quarrels could be as pleasantly ended as the 
rivalry betwixt our vineyards," 

“With time. Sir Count," answered the King^, “with 
time—such tune as you have t.iken to your draught of 
Cdianipagnc.—And now tliat it is tinished, iavut*r me by 
putting the goblet in your bosom, and keeping it as a 
plcflge of our regard. It is not to every one that we 
would part with it. It belonged of yore to that terror of 
France, TIenry V. of J^’ngland, and w.is taken wlicn 
Rouen was reduced, and those islanders expi lied bom 
Norm.indy by the joint .trms of f'r.iiice and burgundy. 
It cannot be belter bestow t d ih.in on .i noble and \aliant 
Hurgundian, who well kncjws that on the unimi of these 
two ualhjns dcperu's the (<jntinuancc of the freedom of 
the ContiniMit from the ICnghsh yoke.” 

The Ckiunt made a suitable .luswer, and Tamis ga\e 
unrestrained wviy to the satirical gaiety of disfiosition 
which somi'limes enlivened the darker sluules of his cha¬ 
racter. Laadiiig, of course, the CAinversation, his remarks, 
always shrew'd and caustic, and oltim actiiall) witty, were 
seldoin good-natured, and the anecdoti's with winch he 
lHustr.ited them were often more Inimoroiis than delicate ; 
but in no one word, s\liable, or letter, did lie betray tlie 
state of mind of one who, apprehensive of assassmatioa, 
hiitli in his ajiartment an armed soldier, with his piece 
loaded, in order to prevent or anticipate an attack on 
his person. 

The Count of Crevecoeur gave frankly into the King’s 
humour : while the .smooth churchman laughed at e\ery 
jest, and enhanced every ludicrous idea, without exhibit¬ 
ing any shame at expressions which made the rustic 
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young Scot blush even in his place of concealmenL In 
about an hour and a half the tables were drawn ; and the 
King, taking courteous leave of his guests, gave the 
signal that it was his desire to be alone. 

So soon as all, even Oliver, had retired, he called 
Quentin from his place of concealment ; but with a voice. 
so faint, that the youth could sc.ircc believe it to be the 
same which had so lately given annnationto the jest, and 
zest to the tale. As he approached, he saw an equal 
change in his countenance. The light of assumed 
vivacity had left the King s eyes, the smile had deserted 
his face, and he exhibited all the fatigue of a celebrated 
actor, when he has finished the exhausting rejiresenlalion 
of some favourite character, in which, while upon the 
stage, he had displayed the utmost vivacity. 

“Thy watch is not yet over," said he to Quentin— 
refresh thyself for an instant- yonder table allords the 
means —1 will then instruct thee in thy farther duty. 
Meanwhile, it is ill talking between a lull man and a 
fcisting." 

He threw' himself back on his seat, covered his brow 
with his hand, and was silent. 


CHAP. XT. 


Painters show Cupid blind — Hath Hymrii eyts ^ s 
Or IS his si^hi warp'd by thoie spei tat It c it 

Which parents, guardians, and advisers, lend hiw, 

"That he may look through them on lands and manslont^ 
On jewels, y[old, and all such rich dotations. 

And see their 7'alue ten times fnay;ntjiedl~— 

Alethinhs 'twill brook a guestion. 

Thk Miskkiks ok Enkokckd Marriags. 


OUIS THE XI th of France, though the sovereign 
in Europe who was fondest and most jealous of 
power, desired only its substantial enjoyment : 
an<l though he knew well enough, and at times exacted 
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strictly, the observiinccs due to his rank, M'a? in gen end 
singularly careless of show. 

In a prince sounder moral qualities, the familiarity 
with which he invited subjects to his board—nay, occa¬ 
sionally sat at theirs —must have been highly popular ; 
and even such as he was, the King’s homeliness of 
manners atoned for many of his vices with that class of 
his subjects who were not particularly exposed to the 
consequences of his suspicion and jealousy. The tun 
itai, or commons of France, who rose to more opulence 
and consequence iindiT the reign of this sagacious Prince, 
respected his person, though they loved him not ; and it 
was resting on their support that he was enabled to make 
his party good against the hatred of the nobles, who 
conceived that he diminished the honour of the French 
crown, and obscured Ihcir own splendid privileges, by 
that very neglect of form which gratified the citizens and 
commons. 

With patience, which most other princes would have 
considered as degrading, and not without a sense of 
amusement, the Monarch of Franec waited till his Tafe- 
guards-man had satisfied the keenness of a youthful 
appetite. It may he supposed, however, that Quentin 
had too much sense and prudence to put the royal 
patience to a long or tedious proof, and indeed he wa? 
repcafedly desirous to break off his repast ere Loui«: 
#ould permit him. *'I sec it in thine eye," he snid, 
good naturedly, "that thy courage is not half abate-l 
Goon—God and Saint Dennis [—charge again. I tell 
thee that meat and mass " (crossing himself) ** never 
hindered the work of a good Christian man. Take a cup 
of wine ; but miiKl thou be cautious of the wine-pot—it 
is the vice of thy countrymen us well as of the FInglish, 
who, lacking that folly, are the choicest soldiers ever 
wore armour. And now wash speedily—forget not thy 
benediette, and follow me." 
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Quentin obeyed, and, conducted by a different, but as 
mazc-like an approach as he had f^ormcrly passed, hs 
followed Louis into the Hall of Roland. * 

“Take notice," said the Kin^^, imperatively, “thou 
hast never left this post—let that be thine answer to thy 
kinsman and comrades—and, hark thee, to bind the 
recollection on thy memory, I give thee this gold chain ” 
(flinging on his arm one of considerable value). “ If I go 
not brave myself, those whom 1 trust have ever the means 
to ruffle it with the best. Hut, when such chains as these 
bind not the tongue Ironi wagging too freely, my gossip, 
L’Heimite, hath an amulet for tlie throat, which ne^er 
fails to work a certain cure. And now attend.— No 
man. save t^liver or myself, enters nere this evening ; but 
ladies will come hither, perhaps from the one e.xtremity 
of the hall, perhaps from the other, j^erhaps one from 
each. You may answer if they address you, but, being 
on duty, your .insvvcr must lx? brief; ami you must 
neither address them m your turn, nor engage in any 
prolonged discourse. Hut heaiken to what they say. 
Thine ears as well as thy liands are mine—I have 
bought thee, body and soul. Therefore, if thou hearest 
aught of their conversation, thou must retain it in memory 
until It IS communicated to me, an{l then forget it. And, 
now 1 think better on it, it will be best that thou pass for 
a Scottish recruit, w'ho hatli come straight down frohi his 
mountains, and hath not yet acquired our most Christian 
language. —Right—So, if they speak to thee, thou wilt 
not answer—this will free you from embarrassment, and 
lead them to converse without regard to your presence. 
You understand me. — Farewell. He wary, and thou 
hast a friend." 

The King had scarce spoken these words ere he disap¬ 
peared behind the arras, leaving Quentin to meditate on 
what he had seen and heard. The youth was in one of 
those situations Irom which it is pleasanter to look for- 
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ward than to look back ; for tlic reflection that he had 
been planted lik“ a marksman in a thicket who watches 
for a stag, to take the life of the noble Count of Cr^ve- 
cfiiur, had in nothing ennobling. It was very true, 
that the King’s measures seemed on this occasion merely 
cautionary and defensive ; but how did the youth know 
but lie might be soon tfimmanded on some offensive 
operation of the same kind ? 'Fhis would be an unpleasant 
crisis, since it w as plain, from the character of his ni.tster, 
that there would be destruction in ndusing, while hiS 
lionour told him there would be disgrace m complying. 
He turned his thoughts from this subject of reflection, 
with the sagt; consolatifin so often adopted by youth 
wlien prospective dangers luliiide themselves on their 
mind, that it was time enough to think what was to be 
done when the enu'rgence actually arrived, and that 
iiifficient for the <lay was the evil tlieioof. 

Quentin made use of this sedative reflection the more 
•easily, that the las* conim.inds of the King had given 
him sijmething more agieeablc to think of than his own 
condition. '1*1 le Lady of the Lute was certainly one of 
those to whom lus attention wiis to be dcdic.ited ; and 
well in his mind thd ho promise to obey one part of the 
King's mandate, and listen wuh diligence to every word 
that might drop from her lips, that he might know if the 
magi^of her convcrsution <*(piaIIo<l that of Ikt music. 
Uni with as much sincciity did he swear to himself, that 
no part of her discourse shoiiUl lie n'poried by him to 
the King, wliich might affect the fair speaker otherwue 
than favourably. 

Meantime, there w'as no hsir of his agam slumbering 
on his post. Each passing breatli of wind, which, 
finding its way througli the o['en lattice, waved the old 
arras, sounded like the approach of the fair object of 
his expectation. He felt, in short, all that myste.*'ioiis 
anxiety, and eagerness of e-ypeciation, which is alivays 
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the companion ot love, and sometimes hath a consider¬ 
able share in creating it. 

At length, a door actually creaked and •jingled (for the 
doors even of palaces did not in the fifteenth century 
turn on their hinges so noiseless asUDurs) ; but, alas 1 it 
was not at that end of the hall from which the lute had 
been heard. It opened, however, and a female figure 
entered, followed by two others, whom she directed by 
a sign to remain without, while she herself came for- 
w'ard into the hall. By her imperfect and unequal gait, 
which 'showed to peculiar disadvantage as she traversed 
tins long gallery, Quenlm at once recognised the 
Princess Joan, and, with the respect which became his 
situation, drew himself up in a fitting attitude of silent 
vigilance, and lowered his weapon to her as she passed 
She acknowledged the courtesy by a gracious inclina¬ 
tion of her head, and he had an opportunity of seeing 
her countenance more distinctly than he had in the 
morning. 

There w^as little in the features of this ill-fated Prin¬ 
cess to atone for the misfortune of her sliape and gait. 
Her face was, indeed, by no means disagreeable in itself, 
though destitute of beauty ; and there was a meek ex- 
piession of suffciing patience m her large blue eyes, 
which were commonly fixed upon the ground.^ But 
besides that she was extremely pallid in complexion^ 
her skin had the yellowish discoloured tinge which 
accompanies habitual bad health ; and though her teeth 
were white and regular, her lips were thin and pale. 
The Princess had a profusion of flaxen hair, but it was 
so light-coloured, as to be almost of a bluish tinge ; and 
her iire-woman, who doubtless considered the luxuriance 
of her mistress’s tresses as a beauty, had not greatly im¬ 
proved matters, by arranging them in curls around her 
pale countenance, to which they added an expression 
almost corpsc-hke and unearthly. To make matters still 
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worse, she h.id chosen a vest or cymar of a pale green 
silk, which gave her, on the whole, a ghastly and even 
spectral appearance. 

While Quentin followed this singular apparition with 
eyes in which curiosity wms blended Avith compassion, for 
every look and motion of the Princess seemed to call for 
the latter feeling, two ladies entered from the upper end 
of the apartment. 

One of these was the young person, who, upon Louis s 
summons, had served him with fruit, while Quentin 
made Ins memorable breakfast at the Flciir-dc-Lys. In¬ 
vested now' with all the mysterious dignity belonging to 
the nymph of the veil and lute, and proved, besides (at 
least in Quentin’s esliniation), to be the high-born lu iicss 
of a rich earldom, her beamy made ten times the im¬ 
pression upon him which it had done when he beheld in 
her one whom he deemed the daughter of a paltry 
innkeeper, in alteadance upon a rich and humorous old 
burgher. He now wondered what fascination could ever 
have concealed from him her real character. Yet her 
dress was nearly as simple as bcfoic, being a suit of 
deep mourning, without any ornaments. Her head¬ 
dress was but a veil of crape, which was entirely thrown 
back, so as to leave her face uncovered , .ind it was only 
Quentin’s knowledge of her actual rank, winch gase iii 
h]§ ei-tmiation new elegance lo her bcauiilul shape, a 
dignity to her step which had bciorc remained unnoticc 1, 
and to her regular features, hnlliant complexion, and 
dazzling eyes, an air of conscious nobleness, that en¬ 
hanced their beauty. 

Had death Ijeen the penaUy, Liirward must needs 
have rendered to ♦his beauty and her companion the 
same homage which he had just iiaid to th/t royalty of 
the Princess. They received ii .as those who K^cre accus¬ 
tomed to the deference of inferiors, and returned it 
with courtesy ; but he thought -perhaps it was but a 
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youthful vision—that the young lady coloured slightly, 
kept her eyes on the ground, and seemed embarrassed, 
though in a trifling degree, as she return <>d his military 
salutation. This must have been owing to her recollec¬ 
tion of the audacious stranger in the neighbouring turret 
at the Flcur-dc-Lys ; but did that discomposure ex¬ 
press displeasure ? This question he had no means to 
determine. 

The companion of the youthful Countess, dressed like 
herself simply, and in deep mourning, was at the age 
when women are apt to cling most closely to that repu¬ 
tation for beauty which has lor years been diminishing. 
She had still remains enough to show what the power of 
her charms must once have been, and, remembering p;isl 
triumphs, it w^as evident from her manner that she had 
not relinquished the pretensions to future conquests. 
She was tall and graceful, though somewhat haughty in 
her deportment, and returned the salute of (Quentin with, 
a .smile of gracious condescension, whispering, the next 
instant, something into her companion’s car, who turned 
towards the soldier, as if to comply with some hint from 
the elder lady, but answered, nevertheless, without 
raising her eyes. Quentin could not help .suspecting 
that the observation called on the young lady to notice 
his own good mien ; and he was (1 do not kno\^ why) 
pleased with tlic idea, that the party reloired to did not 
choose to look at him, in order to verify with her own 
eyes the truth of the observation. Probably he thought 
there was already a sort of mysienous connection begin¬ 
ning to exist between them, which gave importance to 
the slightest trifle. 

This reflection was momentary, for he was instantly 
wrapped up m attention to the meeting of the Princess 
Joan with these stranger ladies. IShe had stood still 
upon their entrance, in order to receive them, con¬ 
scious, perhaps, that motion did not become her well; 
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and as she v,as somewhat embarrassed in receiving and 
repaying thrir compliments, the elder stranger, igno¬ 
rant of the rank of the party whom she addressed, was 
led to pay her salutation m a manner, rather as if she 
conferred than received an honour through the interview. 

*' I rejoice, madam.” she said, with a smile, which 
was meant to express condescension at once and encour¬ 
agement, " that we are at length permitted the society 
of such a respectable person ol our own sex as you ap¬ 
pear to be, 1 must say, that my niece and I have had 
hut little for which to thank the hospitality of King 
Louis—Nay, niece, never pluck my sleeve -I am sure I 
read in the looks of this young lady sympathy for our 
situation.—Since we came hither, fair madam, we have 
been used little better than mere prisoners ; and after a 
thousand invitations to throw our cause and our persons 
under the protection of France, the Most Christian King 
has afforded us at first but a bnse inn for our residence, 
and now a corner of this moth-eaten palace, out of which 
we are only permitted to creep towards sunset, as if we 
were bats or owls, whose apptMrance in the sunshine is 
to be held matter of ill omen ” 

“I am soiry,” said the Princess, faltering with the 
av/kward embarrassment of the interview, “that we 
have bean unable, hitherto, to receive you according to 
Jour deserts.—Your niece, I trust, is better satisfied?” 

“ Much—much better than I can express,” answered 
the youthful Countess—“I sought but safety, and I 
have found solitude and secrecy besides. The seclu¬ 
sion of our former residence, and the still greater soli¬ 
tude of that now assigned to us, augment, in my eye, the 
favour which the King vouchsafed to us unfortunate 
fugitives.” 

“ Silence, my silly cousin,” said the elder lady, “ and 
let us speak according to our conscience, since at last 
we are alone with one of our own sex—I say alone, lor 
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that lianrlsome young solciirr is a mere sl.itue, since lie 
siviiis not to have the uiie of Ins limbs, and I am given 
to underisland he wants that of his tongue, at least in 
civilized language—I say, since no one but this lady can 
undeistand us, 1 must own there is nothing 1 have re¬ 
gretted ecjiial to taking this L'rcnch journey. 1 looked 
for a splendid reception, touiiiamcnts, 
pageants, and festivals ; and instead of which, all has 
been seclusion ami obscurity ! and the best society whom 
the King introduced to us, was a Boheinian vagabond, 
by whose agency ne directed ns to correspond with our 
friends in hlanders — f’erliaps," said the latly, "it is 
his politic int(‘iition to inew us up here until our lives' 
end, that he may seize on our est.itcs, .ifter the cvtuiciion 
of the ancient house of Croye. 'lh<‘ I)uk(' of Pairgiindy 
was not so cruel , lie olferod niy niece a husband, thoiiglj 
he was a bad one." 

" 1 should have thought the veil preferable to an evi. 
husband." saul the IVineess, with difhcnliy finding 
oppoitnnity to interpose a w'ord. 

"One would at least wish to have the choice, madam,' 
roj)lieil the voluble dame. “ It is, Heaven knows, oi 
account of my niece that 1 speak ; for mysidf, I have 
long laid aside thoughts of changing my condition 1 
l.ee >oii smile, but, by rny halidonic, it is true- yet that 
is no excuse for the King, whose conduct, like his 
person, hath more resemblance to that of old Michaud, 
the money-changer of Ghent, than to the successor of 
Charlemagne." 

“ Hold !" said the Princess, with some asperity in her 
tone ; " remember you speak of my father." 

"Of your father!" replied the Burgundian lady, in 
surprise. 

"Of my father," repeated the Princess, with dignity. 
** I am Joan of France.—-Rut fear not, madam," she 
continued, in the gentle accent which was natural to 
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hei, "you d no offcnco, and 1 have taken none. 

Coninvind • ly uifluciice to u mlia* your exile and that of 
thib interestinc; younj 4 pen-^on more supportable. Alas! 
ills but little 1 have in iny power; but it is willingly 
offeii-d.*’ 

Deep and subnuisive w.is the rovenMice wath winch 
the Countess Hanu line de (.loye, so was the elder lady 
called, rt Ci ivod the obligin'; oiler of the Ihinc^ pro¬ 
tection She had been long the inh.ibitant ot Conits, 
was nnsliess of tlu* ni.iriners which are ihco. acquired, 
and held fiinily the established rule of cojrtier.s ut .ill 
ages, who, altheuigh their usual piuate conveisation 
turns U])on the* vieic and ieilies «j 1 tlu ir jjations, and on 
the lUjUiies .iiid m gleet which th<‘v themselves have sus- 
tameel, never sullcr sui h hints to drop liom tlu:m in the 
presenee of the Soveri ign oi thosii ot his l.imily. Tlie 
lady was llurelore scaiidali^td to the last d(\giee at the 
Xmslake winch had indueid her to sfjeak so mdeeoiously 
in pri sene<‘of the daiighlirof Louis, ^she would h.ivo 
Cxh.LUStol heiseif in expic-^sing n\”ie‘t .iml making 
apologies, had she not bi'en put to silence anel le^loicd 
jlio equ.immity Ly the Prim ess, wli(» lequested, iii the 
^ost gentle manner, yet wIiilIi, Iroiii a L>augbt<'r of 
Franee, had the weight ol a command, lh.it no more 
mi'd'-. be s.u<l m the way cilht i ot <. xt. use Ot of explana- 
aion. 

Ihe Liince.ss Joan then took her own chair wnth a 
dignity which becanuj her, anel conqiellLd llie two 
strangers to sit, oni! on either hand, to which the 
younger consented w’lth niiteigned and n'spectful difli. 
deuce, and the elder with .u. dictation of deep hinmhlj 
and deference, which w.is mtended lor such. Thej 
spoke together, but in sir h a low tone, that the scntind 
could not overhear their ehseoiirse*, and only reniaiked, 
that the Princess seemed to bestow m .ich of her recard 
on the younger and more ntciesung lady ; and that the 
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Countess Hamcline, though speaking a great deal more, 
attracted less of the Princess’s attention Ijy her full flow 
of conversation and compliment, than did her kins¬ 
woman by her brief and modest replies to what was 
addressed to her. 

The conversation of the ladies had not lasted a quarter 
of an hour, when the door at the lower end of the hall 
opened, and a man entered shrouded in a riding-cloak. 
Mindful of the King’s injunction, and deleimined not 
to he a second lime caught slumbering, C^uentm in¬ 
stantly moved towards the intruder, and, interposing 
between him and the ladies, requested him to retire 
instantly. 

"By whose command?" said the stranger, in a tone 
of contemptuous surprise. 

" By that of the King," said Quentin, firmly, *' which 
I am placed here to enforce." 

"Not against Louis of Orleans," said the Duke, 
dropping his cloak. 

The young man hesitated a moment; but how enforce 
his orders against the first Prince of the blood, about to 
be allied, as the report now* generally went, with the 
King’s own family? 

" Your Highness,’’ he said, "is too great that your 
pleasure should be withstood by me. I trust your' High¬ 
ness w'lll bear me witness that I have done the duty of 
my post, so far as your will pci milled." 

"Go to—you shall have no blame, young soldier," 
said Orleans ; and passing forwaid, paid his compli¬ 
ments to the Princess, w'ith that air of constraint which 
always marked his courtesy when addressing her. 

" He had been dining," he said, " with Dunois, and 
understanding there was society in Roland’s Gallery, 
he had ventured on the freedom of adding one to the 
number." 

The colour which mountea into the pale cheek of the 
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unfortunate Joan, and which for the moment spread 
something of beauty over her features, evinced that this 
addition to the company was anything but indift'erent 
to her. She hastened to present the Prince to the two 
I-adics of Croye, who reteived him with the respect 
due to his eminent rank; and the Princess, pointing 
to a chair, requested him to join their conversation 
parly. 

The Duke declined the freedom of assuming a seat in 
such society ; but taking a cushion from one of the 
settles, he laid it at the feet of the beautiful young 
Countess of Croye, and so seated himself, that, witliout 
appearing to neglect the Princess, he was enabled to 
bestow the greater share of his attention on her lovely 
neighbour. 

At first. It seemed as if this anangement rather ]ileased 
than otfendc‘fl Ins destined bride. She encouraged the 
Dide in his gallantries towanis the fair str.inger, and 
seemed to regard th<.m as conipliineiitary t(j herself. 
Hut the Duke of Orleans, tluMigh accust(jmcd to subject 
his mind to the stern yciki' of his uncle when in the 
King's pre.aaiee, had eiujiigh <)f princely nature to in¬ 
duce him to iollow his own inclinations whenever that 
restraint was withdrawn ; and his higli rank giving him 
a rigl.t to overstep the oidinary ceiemonies, and advance 
.ft once to familiarity, his praises of the Countess 
Isabelle's beauty becaini' so eneigetic, and flowed with 
such uniestrained freedom, owing perhaps to his haung 
drunk a little more wine tiian usual—for Dunois was no 
enemy to the woiship of liaccliiis - -tli.it at length he 
seemed almost impassioned, and the presence of the 
Princess ajjpeaied well-nigh lorgoUen. 

The tone of compliment which he indulged was grate¬ 
ful only to one individual in the circle ; for the Countess 
H anielme already aiiiicipaicil the dignity of an alliance 
with the first Prince of the olood, by means of her whose 
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nirth, beauty, and large posi^essions, rendered such an 
ambitious consummation by no means impossible, even 
m the eyes of a less sanguine projector, could the views 
of Louis XI. have been left out of the calculation 
of chances. 'Mie younger Countess listened to the 
Duke’s gallantries with anxiety and cmbarrasMiicnt, and 
ever and anon turned an entreating look towards the 
Princess, as if requesting her to come to her relief. Put 
the wounded feelings, and the timidity of Joan of 
France, rendered her incapable of an effoit to make the 
conversation more general; and at length, exci'jitmg a 
few mterjectional civilities of the Lady Hainelinc, it 
was maintained almost exclusively the Duke Imnself, 
though at the expemsc of the youngt'r Countless of Ooye, 
whose beauty foimed the theme of his high-flown 
eloquence. 

Nor must I forget that there was a third person, the 
unregarded sentinel, who saw his fair visions indt away 
like wax before the sun, as the Duke persevered in the 
warm tenor of Ins passional** discourse At lengtli the 
Countess Isabelle dc ('mye made a deterimnofl otfori 
to cut short what was becoming intolerably disagrei’able 
to her, cspccj.tlly from the pain to which the conduct of 
the Duke was apparently subjecting the Piincess. 

Addressing the latter, she said, modestly, butxwith 
some firmness, that the first boon she had to claim fiorri^ 
her promised protection was, " that her Highness would 
undertake to convince the Duke of Oileans, that the 
ladies of Burgundy, though inferior in wit and manners 
to those of France, were not such absolute fools as to 
be pleased with no other conversation than that of ex¬ 
travagant compliment.” 

** I grieve, lady,” said the Duke, preventing the 
Princess's answer, that you wall satirise, in the same 
sentence, the beauty of the dames of Burgundy and 
the sincerity of the Knights oi France. If we arc hasty 
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and extravri'^ant in the expression of our admiration, 

It IS because we love as we figlit, without letting cold 
deliberation come into our bosoms, and surrender to 
the fair with the b.iiiic rapidity with which we defeat the 
valiant." 

“ The beauty of oiir countrywomim," said the voiiiig 
Countess, with more of reproof than she had yet ven¬ 
tured to use towards tlic Ingh-bom suitor, "isasaiiht 
to claim such lruiinph>, as the valour of the men of bur¬ 
gundy IS ine.ipable of yielding them." 

*' I respect )our paliiolisni, Courit(‘ss,'' said the Duki*; 
"and the I.ist biancli of your theme shall not be im- 
pugnt*d by me, till a Burgundian knight shall offer to 
sustain it with lanee in rest But for the injustice which 
you have done to the charms which your land produces, 

I appeal fitmi youiself to yourself -1 ,ook there," he 
said, pointing to a large miiror, the gift of the Venetian 
republic, and then of the highest laiity and value, "and 
tell me, as you look, what is the heait tliat can resist 
the cliarms there rtgiresiailcd ?" 

The Princess, unabU* to sustain any InngiT the neglect 
of her lover nere sunk backwards fin her cliair, with a 
sigh, which at once rccalK • 1 tlic Duke fiom the land of 
romance, and iinluccd the Lady Ilamchne to ask whether 
her Highness found herself' ill, 

"A sudden pain shot through my forehead," said 
the Princess, attempting to smile ; " but 1 shall be pre¬ 
sently better." 

Her increasing paleness contradicted her words, and 
induced the I-ady Haineline to call for assistance, as 
the Princess was about to feint. 

The Duke, biting his lip, and cursing the folly which 
could not keep guard over his tongue, ran to summon 
the Princess’s attendants, who were in the next chamber : 
and when they came hastily, with the usual remedies, he 
could not but. as a cavalier and gentleman, give his 
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assistance to support and to recover her. His voice, 
rendered almost tender by pity and self-reproach, was the 
most powerful means of recalling her to herself, and just 
as the swoon was passing away, the King himself entered 
the apartment. 


CHAP. XII. 

This is a heturer^ so skilVd in policy^ 

That (no a' ^parat^emfnt to Satan's t fanning) 

//<* Utrit might rend n /ri^son to tJir df-inl. 

And teach the old seducer ne%v iempintinns 

Or II Pi. AY. 


gathered and gloomy eyebrows, a keen look on all 
around ; in darting which, as Quentin afterwards de¬ 
clared, his eyes seemed to turn so small, so tierce, and 
so piercing, as to lesemble those of an aroused adder 
looking through the bush of heath m which he lies 
coiled. 

When, by this momentary and .shaipenccl glance, the 
King had reconnoitcred the cause of the bustle which 
was in the apartment, his first address was to the 'TDuke 
of Oi leans. ^ 

' You here, my fair cousin? " he said and, turning 
to Quentin, added sternly, “ Had you not charge? *’ 

Forgive the young man. Sire,” said the Duke ; ** he 
did not neglect his duty ; but I was informed that the 
Princess was in this gallery.” 

“And I warrant you would not be withstood when 
you came hither to pay your court,” said the King, 
whose detestable hypocrisy persisted in rejirejenting the 
Duke as partiiipating in a passion wliich was felt only 
on the side of his unhappy daughter; “and it is thus 
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you debauch the sentinels of my guard, young man?— 
But what cannot be pardoned to a gallant who only lives 
far atnoi^ 's 

The Luke of Orleans raised his head, as if about to 
reply, in some manner which might correct the opinion 
conveyed in the King's observation ; but the instinctive 
reverence, not to say fear, of Louis, in N^hich he had been 
bied from childhood, chained up his voice. 

" And Joan hath been ill?" said the King ; “but do 
not be grieved, Louis ; it will soon pass away , lend her 
your arm to her apartment, while I will conduct these 
strange ladies to theirs." 

The order was given in a tone which amounted to a 
comman<l, and Oilcans accordingly ni.idc his exit with 
the I’nncess at one extre mity ot the gallery, while the 
King, ungloving his right hand, courteously handed 
the Countess Isabelle and her kinswoman to their apart¬ 
ment, which opened fium the other, lie bowed pro¬ 
foundly as they entered, and remained standing on the 
threshold for a minute after they had disappeared; 
then, with great romposurc, shut the door by which they 
had retired, and turning the huge key, look it from the 
lock, and pu' it into his r’rdl*‘- -an appendage which 
gave him still more perfectly the air of some old miser, 
who cannot journey in comfort unless he bear with him 
yie key of his treasure closet. 

With blow and pensive step, and eyes fixed on the 
ground, Louis now paced towanls Quentin Durward, 
who, expecting his share of the ro)al displeasure, viewed 
his approach with no little anxiety. 

“'I'hou hast done wrong," said the King, raising his 
eyes, and fixing them firmly on liim w hen he had come 
within a yard of him,—“thou hast done foul wrong, 
and deservest to die.—Speak not a word in defence!— 
What hadst thou to do with Dukes or Princesses ?—wh.it 
with any thing but my on’er? " 
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'So please your Majesty," said the youn)^ soldier, 
•* what could I do ? " 

“What couldst thou do when thy post was forcibly 
passed ? " answered the scornfully, — “ what is the 

use of that weapon on thy shoiiiiler r Thou shouklst 
have levelled thy jiu'ce, and if ilu* iiresiiniptuous n bel 
did not retire on the iri'>tant, he slioiild have died 
within this very hall ' Go—j\iss into tlu'se fart hr r 
apartments. In the fust thou will lintl a lar^e stairc.ise, 
which leads to the innei Hailley , tlu-re thou wilt find 
(Oliver Dam. Send him to me—do thou beirone to thy 
quarters — As thou dost value thy life, he not so loo.se 
of thy loni^ue as thou hast been this day slack of thy 
hand." 

Well pleas('d to escape so easily, yet with a soul uhich 
revolted at the cold-blooded cruelty which lh(' King 
seemed to rt'quire from him in the evecnlion of his duty, 
Durward took the road indicated, liastened dovMi stairs, 
and conmiunicated the ro\al phasuie to Oliver, who 
was waiting m the couit bLiieitli 'I he VMiy tonsor 
bowed, siglied, and smiled, as, with a voice even softer 
than ordinary, lie wished the youth a good evening , and 
they parted, Quentin to his ejuarters, and Oliver to attend 
the King. 

In this place, the Memoirs which wc have chiePy fol¬ 
lowed in compiling this true histoiy, were unhappily de 
fective : for, foundcfl chiefly on information supplied by 
Quentin, they do not convey the purport of the dialogue 
which, in his absence, took place between the King and 
iiis secret counsellor. Fortunately the Library of Haiit- 
heu contains a manuscript copy of the Chromqve Scan- 
daleuse of Jean de Troyes, much more full than that 
which has been printed ; to which are added several 
curious memoranda, which we incline to think must 
have been written down by Oliver himself after the 
death of his master, and before he had the happiness to 
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be rewarded with the halter which he had so lonjj 
merit(''i I'l iir. this we have been able to extract a very 
full account of the obscure f.i\ourite's conversation with 
Louis upon the present occasion, wluch tliiows a lii^ht 
upon the policy of that Pnnee, which we nii^ht other¬ 
wise have sought for in vain. 

Wh(‘n the favourite attendant entered the Gallery of 
Roland, lie found the King pensively seated upon the 
chair which his daughter had let! some miiuites befoic. 
Well acquainted with his temp<*r, lie glided on wnth his 
noiseless step until he had just crossed lh(‘ line of the 
King's sight, so as to make him awnu* of his presenee, 
then ‘^lii.ink modestly backward and out of sight, until 
h(‘ should be siimnu)ncd to speak oi to listen. 'rTic 
nionaich's first addiess wms an iiiqileasant one - "So, 
Oliver, your line sc'hetnes are meltim^ like snow bcloie 
the south wind’ —1 pi.iy to our l.adv of Ism brim that 
thev i( Cl mble not the ice-heajjs ol which the Switzer 
cbm Is tell such stories, and come rushing down upon 
our head - 

" I havt* hcaid with concern that all is not well, Sire," 
answered OhviT, 

"Not wch ! ” exclaimed the King, rising and hastily 
marching up and down the gallery,-All is ill, man 
- a'd as ill nearly as pos.siblc so much Ibi thy fond 
romantic advice, that I, of all men, should become a 
protector of distressed damsels ' I tell thee Rurgi ndy 
is arming, and on the eve of closing an alliance with 
England. And Edwartl, who hath his hands idle at 
home, will pour his thousands upon us tltrougli that un¬ 
happy gate of C’alais Simply, I might cajole or defy 
them , but united, united—and with tliii discontent and 
treachery of that villain Saint Paul ’ -Ail thy fault, 
Oliver, who counselled me to receive the women, and to 
use the servicer of that damned Bohemian to carry mes¬ 
sages to their vvssals." 
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“ My lord,** said Oliver, ** you know my reasons. The 
Countess's domains lie between the frontiers of Bur¬ 
gundy and Flanders - her castle is almost Miprcgnable— 
her rights over neighbouring estates are such as, if well 
supported, cannot but give much annoyance to Bur¬ 
gundy, were the lady but wedded to one who should be 
friendly to France." 

*' It is, it is a tempting bait," said the King ; “and 
could we have concealed her being here, we might have 
arranged such a marriage for this rich heirc'js. as would 
have highly profited France.—But that cursed Bohemian, 
how couldst thou recommend such a heathen hound for 
a commission which required trust? " 

“ Please you," said Oliver, “ to remember it was your 
Grace’s self who trusted him too far—much farther than 
I recommended. He would have borne a letter trustily 
enough to the Countess’s kinsman, telling him to hold 
out her castle, and promising speedy relief; but your 
Highness must needs put his prophetic powders to the 
test; and thus he became possessed of secrets which 
were worth betraying to Duke Charles." 

“ I am ashamed, I am ashamed," said Louis. “ And 
yet, Oliver, they say that these heathen people are 
descended from the sage Chaldeans, who did read the 
mysteries of the stars in the plains of Shinar " ^ 

Well aware that his master, with all his acuteness and 
sagacity, was but the more prone to be deceived by 
soothsayers, astrologers, diviners, and all that race of 
pretenders to occult science, and that he even conceived 
himself to have some skill in these arts, Oliver dared to 
press this point no farther ; and only observed that the 
Bohemian had been a bad prophet on his own account, 
else he would have avoided returning to Tours, and 
saved himself from the gallows he had merited. 

“ It often happens that those who are gifted with 
prophetic knowledge," answered Lcuis, with much 
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gxavity, **hav^e not the power of foreseeing those events 
in which the} themselves are personally interested.” 

Under yoTlr Majesty’s favour, ” replied the confidant, 
'* that seems as if a man could not see his own hand by 
means of the candle which he holds, and which shows 
him every other object in the apartment.” 

“ He cannot see his own features by the light which 
shows the firces of others," replied Louis ; *' and thit is 
the more faithful illustration of the case.—But this is 
foreign to my purpose at present. I'hc Bohemian hath 
had his reward, and peace be with him. But these 
ladies—Not only docs Burgundy threaten us with war 
for harbouring them, but their presence is like to inter¬ 
fere vvitli my projects m my own family. My simple 
cousin of Oilcans hath baicly seen this damsel, and I 
venture to prophesy that the sight of her is like to make 
him less pliable in the mattt;r of his alliance with Joan." 

'* Your Majesty," answered the counsellor, “ may 
send the Ladies of Croye back to Burgundy, and so 
make your peace with the Duke Many might murmur 
at this as dishonourable ; but if necessity demands the 
sacrifice''-' — 

If profit demanded the saenfice, Oliver, the sacrifice 
should be made without hesitation, " answered the King, 
I \m an old experienced salmon, and use not to gulj. 
the angler’s hook because it is busked up with a feather 
called honour. Rut what is worse than a lack of hon mr, 
there were, in retiiining those ladies to Burgundy, a 
forfeiture of those views of advantage which moved us to 
give them an asylum. It were heart breaking to re¬ 
nounce the opportunity of planting a friend to ourselves, 
and an enemy to Burgunny, in the very centre of his 
dominions, and so near to the discontented cities of 
Flanders. Oliver, I cannot relinquish the advantages 
which our scheme of marrying the maiden to a friend of 
our own house seems to *'old out to us.** 
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*' Your Majesty,” said Oliver, after a moment’s thought, 
'* confer her hand on some right trusty friend, who 

woultl take all blame on himself, and serveT your Majesty 
secretly, while in public you might disown him.” 

" And where am I to find such a friend ?” said Louis. 
** Were I to bestow her upon any one of our mutinous 
and ill-ruled nobles, would it not be rendciing him inde¬ 
pendent ? and hath it not been my policy for years to 
prevent them from becoming so ?—Dunois indeed—him, 
and him only, I might jicrchance trust.—He would fight 
for the crown of France, whatever w^re his condition. 
Hut honours and wealth change men’s natures—Even 
Dunois I will not trust.” 

“Your Maje.sty may find others,” said Oliver, in his 
smoothest manner, and in a tone more insinuaimg than 
that which he usually employed in conversing with the 
King, who permitted him considerable freedom ; "men 
dependent entirely on )our own grace and favour, and 
who could no more exist without your countenance than 
without sun or air—men rather of head than of action- 
men who”- 

“ Men who resemble thyself, hal” said King Louis, 
— “ No, Oliver, by my faith that arrow was too rashly 
shot!—What ! bec.iuse I indulge thee with my con¬ 
fidence, and let thee, in reward, poll my heges a ^little 
now and then, dost thou think it makes thee lit to be the 
husband of that beautiful vision, and Count of the 
highest class to the boot?—thee—thee, I s<iy, li^w-born, 
and lower-bred, whose wisdom is at best a sort of 
cunning, and whose courage is more than doubtful ? ” 

" Your Majesty imputes to me a presumption of which 
I am not guilty, in supposing me to aspire so i^ighly,” 
said Oliver. 

“ I am glad to hear it, man,” replied the King ; 
** and truly, I hold your judgment the healthier that you 
disown such a reverie. Hut ni^nhmks thy speech sounded 
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strangely in that key.—Well, to return.—I dare not 
wed this beauty to one of my subjects—I dare not return 
her to Rurgundy—I d.ue not transmit her to England, 
or to Germany, where she is likely to become the pnzt: 
of some one more apt to unite with Burgundy than with 
France, and who would he more ready to discourage the 
hon''st malcontents m Ghent and laege, than to >i(*1d 
them tliat wholesome countenance which might always 
find Charles the Hardy enough to exercise his valour on, 
without stirring from his own domains—and they were 
in so rip'' a humour for insurrection, the men of Liege 
in especial, that they alone, well heated and supported, 
would find my fair cousin work lor more than a twelve- 
month and backed by a warlike ('ount of Croye,- - 
Oh, Oliver ! the plan is too hopeful to be resigned 
without a struggle. -Cannot thy fertile brain devise some 
scheme ?” 

Ohver paused for a long time—then at last replied, 
** Wnat if a bridal could he accomplished betwixt Isabelle 
of Croye, and young Adolphus, the Duke of Gucldres?" 

What ' ■' said the King, in astonishment ; "sacrifice 
her, and he. too, so lovely a cicature, to the furious 
wretch who deposed, impiisoncd, and has often 
thre.itened to murder his own father !—No, Ohver, no— 
that -vere loo unutttTably cruel even for you and me, 
'•ho look so steadfastly to our excellent end, the peace 
and welfare of France, and respect so little the means by 
which they arc attained. Resides, he lies distant from us, 
and IS detested by the people of Ghent and Liege.—No, 
no- I will none of Adolphus of Gueldres—think on some 
one else.” 

"My invention is exhausted, Sire,” said the coun¬ 
sellor , I can remember no one who, as husband to 
the Countess of Croye, would be likely to answer your 
Majesty’s views. He must unite such various qualities 
—a friend to your Majesty *—an enemy to Burgundy—of 
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policy enough to conciliate the C^auntois and TJegcofs, 
and of valour sutVicient to defend his [ittle dominions 
against the power of Duke Charles—Of noble birth 
besides™ that your Highness insists upon ; and of excel¬ 
lent and most virtuous character, to the boot of all." 

"Nay, Oliver," said the King, "I leaned not so 
much—that is, so very much, on character ; but me- 
thinks Isabelle's bridegroom sliould bo something less 
publicly and generally abliorred than Adolphus of 
Gueldres.—Kor example, since 1 myself must suggest 
some one,—why not William do la M.irck?" 

"On my lialulonie, Sire," said Oliver, "I cannot 
complain of your demanding too Iiigh a standard of 
mor.il excellence in th<* happy man, if the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes can serve your turn. De l.a M.irck *- why, 
he IS the most notorious robber and miirdert r on all the 
frontiers—excommunicated by the Pojx* lor a thousand 
crimes." 

" We will have him released from the sentence, friend 
Oliver,—Holy Church is merciful 

"Almost an outlaw," continued Oliver, "and under 
the ban of the Empire, by an ordinance of the Chamber 
at Ratisbon." 

" We will have the ban taken off, friend Oliver," con¬ 
tinued the King, in the same lone; "the Irv.perial 
Chamber will hear reason " ' 

" And admitting him to be of noble birth," said Oliver, 
"he hath the manners, the face, and the outward fonn, 
as well as the heart of a Flemish butcher—she will never 
accept of him." 

" His mode of wooing, if I mistake him not," said 
Louis, " will render it difhcult for her to make a choice." 

" I was far wrong indeed, when I taxed your Majesty 
with being over scrupulous," said the counsellor. " On 
my life, the crimes of Adolphus are but virtues to those 
ot De la Maxek I—And then^'how is he to meet with his 
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bride ?— Yout Majc’sty knows he dare not stir far from 
his own Forest of Ardennes." 

“ That musf be cared for," said the King ; ’* and, in 
the first place, the two ladies must be acquainted privately 
that they can be no longer maintained at this Court, 
except at the expense of a war between France and Bur¬ 
gundy, and that, unwilling to deliver them up to my 
fair cousin of Burgundy, I am desirous they should 
secretly depart from niy dominions." 

“ 'Ihey will demand to be ctmveyed to Ixngland," said 
Oliver , '* an<l we shall have her return to Flanders with 
an isl.iml lord, having a round fair fate, long brown 
hail, .irid three thousand archers at his b.ick." 

"No—no," replied the King; "we dare not (you 
understand me) so far offend our fair cousin of Bur¬ 
gundy as to let her pass to England. It would bring his 
disidcasure as certainly as our inainiainmg her here. 
No, no—to the safely of the Chinch alone we will 
venture to cornnul her , and the utmost wc can do is to 
conni\e .il the Ladies llamehne and Isabelle de Cioye 
dei>arting in disguise, and with a small retinue, to take 
refuge with tlie Bish,op of luege, who will place the fair 
Isabelle for t*ie tune under the safeguard of a con¬ 
vent " 

"And if that convent protect her from William de la 
blurck, when he knows of yoiii Majesty’s favourable in¬ 
tentions, I have misiakcTi the man 

"Why, yes," answered the King, "thanks to our 
secret supplies of money, De la Marck hath together a 
handsome handful of as unscrupulous soldiery as ever 
were outlawed ; with which he contrives to maintain 
himself among the woods, in .mch a condition as makes 
him formidable both to the Duke of Burgundy and the 
Bishop of Liegc. He lacks nothing but some territory 
which he may call his own ; and this being so fair an 
opportunity to establish himsclt by marriage, 1 think 
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that, Pasqaes-diev f ho \sill find moans to win and wed, 
without more than a hint on onr part. The Duke ot 
l’urp;iiiicly will then havo such a thorn in his sido, as no 
lancet of our timo will easily cut out from his flesh. The 
Boar of Ardennes, whom he has already outlawed, 
strtmgthened by the possession of that fair lady’s lands, 
castles, and seigniory, with the discontented Liegeois to 
boot, who, by my faith, will not be in that case unwilling 
to choose him for their captain and leader -let C'harlcs 
then think of wars with France when he will, or rather 
let him bless his stars if she war not with him —liow 
dost thou like the sclieme, Oliver, ha ^ " 

"Rarely,” said Oliver, "save and exeept the doom 
which confers th.it ladv on the Wild Ro.ir of Ard<‘nnps 
—By my halidomc, saving in a little outward show of 
gallantry, Tristan, the Provost-Marshal, were the more 
proper hridearooni of the two ” 

"Anon thou didst prnjiose M.istcr Oliver the barber,** 
said Louis; "but friend Oliver .mtl gossip Tristan, 
though excellent men in the way of counsel and execu¬ 
tion, are not the stuff that men make C'oumsof. Know 
you not that the burghers of Flanders v.ahie birth in other 
men, precisely because they have it not themselves?—A 
plebeian mob ever desire an aristocratic leader. Yonder 
Ked, or Cade, or—how called they him.?—in England, 
was fain to lure his rascal rout aftcT him, by pretending^ 
lothe blood of the Mortimers. William de la Marck 
comes of the blood of the Princes of Sedan, as noble as 
mine own.—And now to business. I must determine 
the Ladies of Croye to a .speedy and secret flight, under 
sure guidance. This will be easily done—we have but 
to hint the alternative of surrendering them to Burgundy. 
'I'hou must find means to let William de la Marck know 
of their motions, and let him choose his own time and 
place to push his suit. I know a fit person to travel 
with them." 
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"May I ask to wliom your Majrsty commits such an 
iniporttiiit ch.u^L^e? ” asked tln' toru-cjr. 

" ko a foreigner, be suie,” rc]ilu‘(l the Kin^^ ; “one 
who has neither kin nor intea'st in France, to interfere 
^Vlt}l tile execution ol niy pleasure ; and who knovxs too 
httle of the country, and its factions, to suspect more 
ol my purpose than 1 choose to tell him—in «i ^\o^d, I 
desi'pi to employ the youn^ Scot who sent yf>ii hither 
but now.” 

( Hi\ i'r paused in a manner which seemed to imyily a 
doubt ol the puiderei' of the ('hoice, and then adiled, 
''\our Majesty has reposc'd conlidencc in that stranger 
boy eaih<*r than is your wont.* 

"I have my reasons, '■ answ'cn'd the King —“'I'hou 
knowest ” (and ho ciossed hims'-lf) “ niy tlevotnm ior 
th(‘ blessed hianil J Lilian. 1 had bt-eii saying my orisons 
to that holy Saint late in the night before last, wherein 
(as 1)(- is known to be the guardian of travellers) 1 
Iliads: u niy humble ])ctition that he would augment iny 
honsL'hold w'lth such wandenng foreigners, as might 
best establish thioughoiit onr kingdom unlimited devo¬ 
tion to our will : and I vowed to the good Saint in 
guerdon, that i would, in his name, receive* and relieve, 
and maintain theiii.” 

“And did Saint Julian,” said Ohvrr, “send your 
^^ajesty this Iong-l("ggetl import ition fiom Scotland m 
answer to your prayers t* *’ 

Although the barbt_r, who well knew th it his master 
had superstition in a large proportion to his w.int of re¬ 
ligion, and lliat on such topics nothing vvas nio»i 3 easy 
than to ofteiid him-—althougli T say, he knew the roya^ 
weakness, and therefore carefiiMy put the precedingques* 
tion in the softest itnd most sin’jHe tone of voice. Loins 
felt the innuendo which it contained, and regarded the 
speaker with high disjHeasure. 

“Sinah,” he said, “ ilmu an well called Oliver the 
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Devil, who darest thus to sport at once with thy master 
and with the blessed Saints. I tell thee, wert thou one 
grain less necessary to me, I would hav<>' thee hung up 
on yonder oak before the Castle, as an example to all 
who scoff at things holy !—Know, thou infidel slave, 
that mine eyes were no sooner closed, than the blessed 
Saint Julian was visible to me, leading a young man, 
whom he presented to me, saying, that his fortune should 
be to escape the sword, the cord, the river, ami to bring 
good fortune to the side which he should espouse, and to 
the adventures in which he should be engaged. I walked 
out on the succeeding morning, and I met with this 
youth, whose image I liad seen in my dream. In his 
own country he hath e^c ij’iccl the sword, amid the 
ma.ssacre of his whole family, rind here, w^ithin tlie brief 
compass of two d.iys, he hath been strangely rescued 
from drowning and from the gallows, and hath already, on 
a particular occasion, as I but lately hinted to thee, been 
of the most material service to me. I receive him as sent 
hither by Saint Julian, to serve me in the most difficult, the 
most dangerous, and even the most desperate services." 

The King, as he thus expressed himself, doffed his hat, 
and selecting from the numerous little leaden figures with 
which the hat-band was garnished, that which represented 
Saint Julian, he placed it on the table, as was often his 
wont when some peculiar feeling of hope, or perhfaps of 
remorse, happened to thrill across his mind, and kneeling 
down before it, muttered, with an appearance of pro¬ 
found devotion, ** Sancte JuUane, adsisprecibus nostris f 
Ota, ora, pro nobis/'* 

This was one of those ague-fits of superstitious devo¬ 
tion which often seized on Louis in such extraordinary 
times and places, that they gave one of the most saga¬ 
cious Monarchs who ever reigned, the appearance of a 
madman, or at least of one wliose mind was shaken by 
some deep consciousness of guilu 
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While he w.IS thus emplovcd, liis f.ivourite looked at 
him with All o*t)ression of sarcastic contempt, which he 
scarce attempted to dis^jiiise. Indeed, it was one of 
tills man's peculiarities, that, in his whole intercourse 
with his master, he laid aside that fondling, purring 
affectation of olficiousness and humility, which distin¬ 
guished his conduct to oth»Ts ; and if he still bore 
some resemblance to a cat, it was whim th(‘ animal is 
on Its guard,—watchful, ammaied, and alert for sudden 
exertion. 'I'hc caiiie of tins change was probably 
Oliver’s consciousness, that his master was himself too 
profound a hypocrite not to see tlirough the hypocrisy of 
others. 

" 1 he features of this youth, tlnui, if I may jiresuineto 
SpvMk,” saiil (Oliver, “resemble tlio^e of him whom your 
dream exhibited?” 

“(.’losely and intimately," said the King, whose 
imagination, like? that of superstitious people in general, 
readily inij^osed upon itself—t have had bis horo¬ 
scope cast, besides, by Oalcotti Martivalle, and I have 
plainly learned through his art and mine own oliserva- 
lion, that, in 'iiany respects, tins unfriendeo youth has 
his destiny under the same constellation with mine.” 

Whatever Oliver might think of the causes thus boldly 
ftssigfied for the preference ol an inexperienced strijihng, 
ne flared make no farther objections, well knowing th u 
Louis, who, while residing in exile, had bestowed much 
of his attention on the supi^osed science of judicial astro- 
logy, would listen to no raillery of any kind which im¬ 
peached his skill. He therefore only replied, that he 
trusted the youth would prove iaitlifiil in the discharge oi 
a task so delicate. 

*' Wc will take care he hath no opportunity to be 
otherwise,” said Louis; “for he shall be privy to no¬ 
thing, save that he is sent to csv-orl the Ladies of Croye 
to the residence of the Bishop of l aege. Of the probable 
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ijiterfercncc of WiJliani de la Marck, he shall know as 
little as they themselves. None shall ki]o\v that secret 
hut the guide ; and Tristan or thou must find one fit for 
our purpose ” 

" But in tliat case,” said Oliver, "judging of him fioin 
his count]y and his appiMtance, the young man is like to 
stand to his arms so soon as the Wild Boar comes on 
them, anil in.iy not come off so easily from Ihe tusks as 
he did tins morning,” 

"If they rend his heart-strings,” said I.ouis, com¬ 
posedly, "Saint Julian, blessrd he Ins name • e.in send 
me another in Ins stead. It skills as lillle lliat the mes¬ 
senger is slain after Ins duty is evecaled, as that tin' tiask 
IS broken when the wine is diimk out. —Meanwhih', we 
must expedite the ladies’ departme, and then persuade 
the Count de Cievccinir that it has taken jilaee witliout 
our connivance, wc having been desnous to restore 
them to the custody of our fair cousin, whicli Ihcir sudden 
departure has unhappily proven led.” 

" 'The Count is perhap.s loo wise, and his miister too 
prejudiced, to believe it " 

"Holy Mother!” said Touis, "what unbelief would 
that be m Christian men 1 But, Oliver, they shall believe 
us. We will throw into our wholi* coiukict towards our 
fair cousin, Duke Charles, such thorough and unkmited 
confidence, that not to believe we have been sincere w'lf.i 
him in every respect, he must be woise than an inlidcl. 
1 tell thee, so convinced arn I that 1 could make Charles 
of Burgundy think of me m every respect as I w'ould 
have him, that, were it necessary for silencing his doubts, 
I would ride unaimed, and on a palfrey, to visit him in 
his tent, with no better guard about me than thine own 
Mniple person, friend Oliver.” 

**And I,” said Oliver, "though I pique not myself 
upon managing steel in any other shape tliaii that of a 
razor, would rather charge i* Sw'iss battalion of pikes. 
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than I woulcT accomp.iny your Highn<'ss upon such a 
visit of friendslim to Charles of Burgundy, when he hath 
so many grounos to be well assured that there is enmity 
in your Majesty's bosom against him." 

^'Thou art a fool, Olner," said the King, "with all 
thy pretensions to wi^iloni—and art not aware that deep 
polic> must often assume the appear.ince of the most 
extreme simplicity, as courage occasionally shrouds itself 
under the show ot modc^t tiinulity. Were it needful, 
full surely would 1 <lo what 1 have said — the Saints 
always ble .sing our pin pose, and the lieavenly constella¬ 
tions bnnginground m Ihcir course a propiT conjunciuie 
for such an exploit 

In these words did King Louis XI give the first hint 
of the extraordinary r< solution winch lu* afterwards 
adoptc'd, in I'rdcr to dig^t' Ins L’lcat I'ual, the suIjsc- 
ciuenl execuiion o^ which It.ul \ciy ne.irly proved his 
own r im. 

lie parted with his connsillor, and presently after- 
waub went to the aparinuMit of the Ladies of Croye. 
Few peisn,isic)ns beyond his mere license would have 
been neces^aiy lo delernmie tl.t ir retreat fiOTc the Loiirt 
of France, nijon tluj first hiet that they might not be 
eveiitu dly protected against the Duke of Burgundy ; but 
it was^not so t'asy to induce them to choo'^e Liege for 
tl# place of ihcir retreat 'I'li^'y entreated and requestcrl 
to be transfiured to Bretagne or Cal.us, whore, under 
protection of ilie Duke of P.rciagnc, or King” of England, 
they might remain in a slate of ■ afely, until the Sovereign 
of Ihirgundy should relent in Ins ngt'rous purpose to¬ 
wards them. But neither of diCM- jdaces nt safety at 
all suited the plans of Louis, and he was at last success¬ 
ful in inducing them to adopt that which did coincide 
with them. 

The power of the Bishop of 1 iege for their defence 
was not to be questioned, siace liis ecclesiastical dig tiity 
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gave him the means of protecting the fugitives against 
all Christian Princes, while, on the other hand, his 
secular forces, if not numerous, set med ayleast sufficient 
to defend his person, and all under his protection, from 
any sudden violence, The difficulty was to reach the 
little Court of the Bishop m safety ; but for this Louis 
promised to provide, by spreading a report that the 
I^idies of Ooye hadescaiied from Tours by ni^ht, under 
fear of Inung delivered up to the Burgundian h'nvoy, and 
had taken their flight towards Brel.igne He also pro¬ 
mised them the attendance of a sinall but faithful re¬ 
tinue, and letters to the commanders of such towns and 
fortresses as they might pass, wath instnn tions to use 
every means for protecting and assisting them m their 
journey. 

The Ladies of Croye, although inwardly resenting the 
ungenerous and thscourteous manner m whicli Louis 
thus d(‘pr;ved them of the promised asylum m his Court, 
were so far from objecting to the hasty dejiarture whah 
he proposed, that tlH*y t ven anticipated his projttl, Ijy 
entreating to be inMinitlcd to set forwanl that same 
night. 'J'he Lady llameline was already tired of a ])lace 
where there were neither admiring courtiers, nor festivities 
to be witnessed ; and tlie Lady Is.ihelle thought she h.id 
seen enough to coneliule, that were the temjUation to 
become a little stronger, Louis XT , not .s,itisfieir with 
e.\[)e)lmg them from Ins ('oiirt, would not hesitate to 
deliver her up to her irritated Suzerain, the ITiike of 
Burgundy. Lastly, Louis himself r(*adily acquiesci'd in 
their hasty departun , anxious to pix'serve peaci* with 
Duke Charles, and nlniiucd lest the beauty of Isiibelle 
should interfere with and impede the favourite plan 
which he had formed, for bcstow'ing the hand of his 
diiughter Juan upon his cousin of Orleans. 
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• CHAR XIII. 

Talk V't ftf kin^s - -I srorn the/‘oor rotttfaris.' : • 

/ am n s \(,K, afiti can cotninand the elements — 

At U ai>i men think 1 Ctin ; and on that thought 
I found unbounded em/>ire —Ai HUMA/Ait. 

CCUPA'llON and adventure be said to 

■LmiI ciowd upon the youn^ Srottishrnan with the 
force of a spiinc^ tide , for he was speedily sum¬ 
moned to the apartment t>f his C'.iptain, the Lord Craw- 
tord, where, to Ins astonishment, he aq^ain beheld the 
Kinjj. After a fi*\v words respiottnj^ the honour and 
trust which were about to be rejiosed in him, w^hich 
made Quentin internally afraid that they were attain 
about to propose to him siieh a watch as he had kept 
upon the Count of Cre.ccreiir, or ]^crhaps some duty 
still more* repugnant to his feehners, he was not relieved 
i.ieiely, but delighted, with hearni"^ that he was selected, 
w'llh the assistance of four others under his command, 
one of whom was a smde, to escort the ladies of Croyc 
to the little C'o’irt of their relative, the Bishop of laege, 
in the safest and most coriunudioiis, and, at the same 
lime, in the most secret manner ]:>ossible. A scroll w'as 
gi\(y'i»him, in which wa^re set down directions for his 
/fuidance, for the places of halt (generally chosen *11 
obscure villa.ges, .solnary monasteiies, and situations 
remote from towns), and for the general precautions 
which he w'as to attend to, especially on approaching 
the Irunticr of Burgundy. He was sufficiently supplied 
with instructions what he ought to say and do to sustain 
the personage of the Maitre d’Hotel of two English 
ladies of rank, who had been on a pilgrimage to Saint 
Martin of Tours, and were alnail to visit the holy city 
of Cologne, and worship the rt hts of the sage Eastern 
Monarchs, wlio came to a'Jbre the nativity of Bethlehem; 
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for under that char.icUT the Ladies of Croye were to 
juuiney. 

Without havintT any delinccl notions of the cause of 
his (iehi^ht, Quentin Durward's litMit leapt fur joy at the 
idea of approaching thus marly to tlie person of the 
Hcaiity ol tlic '1 in ret, .ind in a bituatioii \\hiji entitled 
Inni to lier cunlidence, *>11100 her proteetiun was in so 
great a di'groe intrusted to his conduct ami courage. 
He fell no doubt in Ins ouii mind, that he should be her 
successful guide tliroui,di the h.izaids of her pilgrimage. 
Youth si'ldutii thinks of dangers, and bicd u[i lice, and 
fearless, and self-confiduig, (,)uentm, in particular, only 
thought of them to defy them He longed tti tie ex- 
(‘mpted from the restiamt ot the i<oy il presence, that 
he might indulge the secret glee with whu h such imc\- 
jiected tidings filled him, and whicli luorniitcd him to 
bursts of delight which would have been totally unfitting 
lor that sodi'ty. 

Hut Louis bad not yet done with him. 'riiat cautious 
Monarch had to consult a counsellor of a fliffcient 
stamp from Oliver le Liable, and who Wiis supposed 
to derive his skill from the superior and astral iiilelli- 
gcnces, as men, judging from their fruits, woie apt 
to think the counsels of Oliver sprung from the Devil 
himself. 

Louis therefore led the way, followed by the impaiief-t 
Quentin, to a separate tower of the Castle of Plessjs, in 
whicli was installed, in no small case and splendour, the 
celebrated astrologer, poet, and philosopher, Galeotti 
Marti, or Martius, or Martivalle, a native of Narni, in 
Italy, the author of the famous Treatise, Dc /n^ 

cognitiSt and the subject of his age’s adiniiaiioii, and of 
the panegyrics of I'aulus Jovius. He had long flourished 
at the court of the celebrated Matthias Corvinis, King 
of Hungary/ from whom he was in some measure de¬ 
coyed by I^uis, who grudgoi the Hungarian Monarch 
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the society and the counsels of a saije, accounted so 
skilful iti the dceiccs of 1 leaven, 

Marlivalle \v?is none of those asrctic, withered, pale 
professois of mystic learnini^ of those days, who bleared 
their eyes over tin; niidniLdit furnace, and macerated 
their bodies by oiitWritchin^ the polar bear. He in- 
dulfjed in all courtly j^leasurcs, and, until he ^itav cor- 
pultnt, had excelU cl in vdl martial ^ports and e>iunastic 
exercises, .us well as in the use of anus ; insomuch, that 
Janus rannonuis has k'ft a I.aim epigram, upon a 
wrestling match lielwixt (/.ileolli and a renowned cham¬ 
pion of lliat art, in llie piLSeiice of the Hungarian King 
and (aiurt, in which the Astiologer was completely 
victorious 

T'lie ai)artrnents of tins courtly .and martial -s.ige were 
far more s[)l<*ndidly finnislicd th.in any which Quentin 
h.aci yi t ^ecn in the ro>al p.ilac( , and the c ai ving iind 
ornamented wood-work ot his libiaiv, as wcdl as the 
magaihcencc disjil.iyeil in tlie tape sines, showed the 
cleg niC taste ot the learned ll.ili.in Out of his study 
one door opened to his sleeping-apartment, another led 
to the turret which served as his cdisei vatory. A Urge 
oaken t.ibl_*, m the midst ol tlie chamber, ' as covered 
with a rich Tin key carpet, die spoils of the tent of a 
rac-h,^ alter the great battle of [ai/a, when' tlie Astro- 
hfgcr h.ul fouglit abreast with the valiant champion of 
Christendom, Matlhia'' Corviniis, On the table lay a 
\aricty of mathematical and astrological instruments, 
all of the most rich materials and cuiious workmanship. 
His astrol.abe of silver wms the gift of the i'hiiperor of 
Gcimany, and his J.acob's staff ol ebony, jointed with 
gold and curiously mlaid, was .• mark of esteem from the 
reigning Pope 

There wtTc various other niisccllaneous articles dis¬ 
posed on ilic table, or hanging around the walls; 
amongst others, two compitte suits of armour, one of 
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mail, the other of plate, both of which, from their gT’at 
size, seemed to call the gigantic Astrologer their owner ; 
a Spanish toledo, a Scottish broadsword, a Turkish 
scimitar, with bows, quivers, and other warlike weapons; 
musical instruments of si’vct.iI different kinds ; a silver 
crucifix, a sepulchral antique va^e, and several of the 
little braren l*enates of the ancient heathens, with other 
curious nondescript artick's, some of w'hich, in the super¬ 
stitious opinions of that ptrnod, seemed to be designed 
for magical purposes. 'The library of this singular 
character was of the same miscellaneous description 
with his other effects. Curious inanuseiipls of cl.issical 
antiquity lay mingled with the voluminous labours of 
Christian divines, and of those painstaking sages who 
professed the clnunical science, and j)rnlfercd to guide 
their students into thi; most seciet reeesses of nature, by 
me.iris of the Ilerinetical Philosophy. Some were 
writtc’n in the Kastern character, anti others conciMlcd 
their sense or nonsense under the veil of hieroglyphics 
and cabalistic characteis The whole apartment, and 
its furniture of every kind, formed a scene very impres¬ 
sive on the fancy, considering the general beliei then in¬ 
disputably entertained, conccining the truth of the occult 
sciences ; and that ellect was increased by the manners 
and appe.irancc of the individual himself, who, seiled in 
a huge chair, was employed in curiously examimngra 
Specimen, just issued from the Frankfort press, of the 
newly invcntctl art of printing. 

Galeotli Martivalle was a tall, bulky, yet stately man, 
considerably past his prime, and whose youlhlul habits 
of exercise, though still occasionally resumed, had not 
been able to contend with his natural tendency to corpu¬ 
lence, increased by sedentary study, and indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table. His features, though rather 
overgrown, were dignified and noble, and a Santon 
might have envied the dark'Und downward sweep of his 
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long-desccndint^ beiird. His dress was a chamber-rol)c 
of tile richest v jenoa velvet, with ample sleeves, clasped 
with fruj^s of ^i4ld, and lined with sables. It was fast¬ 
ened round his middle by a broad belt of virgin parch¬ 
ment, round which were represented, in crimson charac¬ 
ters, the signs of the Zodiac. He rose and bowed to 
the King, yet with the air of one to wlioni such 
exalted society was familiar, and who was not at 
all likely, even m the royal presence, to corapromi?e 
the dignity then especially affected by the pursuers of 
science. 

" You arc <mgage{l, father," said the King, “ and, as 
I think, with this new-fashioned art of multiplying 
maniiseripts, by the inti rva mion of m.Lchincry. tJaii 
things of such rnechamtal and terrestri.il import interest 
the thoughts of one, Ijcfore whom llea\en has unrolled 
her ow 11 celestial volmnes.'^ 

" My brother," rejilied Maitualle,—“ for so the tenant 
of this cell must ti nil c\cn the King of h'lance, when he 
deigns to visit him as .i disuple,- believe me that, in 
considi ring the cuiisecpn nccs of this invention, 1 read 
with as 11*1 tain auguiy, a*; b} any combiiialion of the 
hea\enly bodi s, the most awful and port<‘ntons changes. 
When 1 reflect with what slow okI hiiiircfl supf>la-s the 
stream of science hath hilheilo descend(*d to us ; how 
d^lKuft to be obtained by lliose most ardent in its 
.searcii ; how certain to bt* neglected by all who regard 
their e.ise ; how lialile to be diverU'd, oi altcjgetlier diied 
up, by the invasions of baibarism, can 1 look forward, 
without wond(*r and astonislimeiit, to the lot of a suc¬ 
ceeding gi'neralion, on whom knowlcflge will descend 
like the first and second r.iiii, Liuuiterrupted, unabated, 
unbounded , fertilising some gMainds, aiul ovcillowing 
others ; changing the whole form of soeial life ; establish¬ 
ing and ovcithiow'ing religions , creeling and destrriying 
kingdoms ’’- 
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** Hold, Galeoiti," said Louis,—*' shall these changes 
come in our time ? " 

No, my royal brother," replied Martivalle ; this 
invention may be likened to a youncj tree, which is now 
newly planted, but shall, in succredmg^ generations, bear 
fruit as fatal, yet ns precious, as that of the Garden of 
Eden ; the knowledge, namely, of good and evil." 

Louis answered, after a moment’s pause, “ Let 
futurity look to what concerns them--we are men of 
this age, and to this age we will confine our care. 
Sufiicient for the day is the evil thereof -Tell me, 
hast thou proceeded farther in the horoscope which I 
sent to thee, and of which you made me some report? 
I have brought the party hither, that you may use 
palmistry, or chiromancy, if such is your pleasure. The 
matter is pressing.” 

The bulky sage arose from his seat, and approaching 
the young soldier, fixed on him his keen large dark eyes, 
as if he were in the act of internnlly spelling and dis¬ 
secting every lineament and feauire —Blushing and 
borne down by this close examination on the patt of 
one whose expicssion was so reverend at once and com¬ 
manding, Quentin bent his eyes on the ground, and did 
not again raise them, nil in the act of obeying the 
sonorou.s command of the Astrologer, “Look and 
be not atrLiid, but hold forth thy hand." p 

When Martivalle had inspected his palm, according to 
the form of the mystic arts which he practi.sed, he led 
the King some steps aside. — “My loyal brother," he 
said, “the physiognomy of this youth, together with 
the lines impressed on his hand, confirm, in a wonderful 
degree, the repoit which I lounded on his horo.scopc, 
as well as that judgment which your own proficiency 
in our sublime arts induced you at once to form of 
him. All promises that this youth will be brave and 
fortunate." 
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Anri faithfni ? " said the Kintj ; “ for valour and for¬ 
tune square iiof ever with fidelity.'’ 

“ And faithrul^also,” snid the Astrologer ; “for there 
is manly fiiniPC'S in look and eye, and his Uttea viic^ 
is dei’ply maikod and clear, which indieate's a true and 
upright adherence to lho.se who do benefit or lodge trust 
in liiin Rut yet ”- 

“Rut what?” .said the King; “Father Galeotti, 
wheicfoie do yon now pause?” 

“'I he ears of Kings,” said the Sage, “are like the 
palates of those dainty patients, which arc unable 
to endure the l)itterncb.s of the drugs necessary for their 
recovery." 

“ My cars and my palate have no such niceness,” said 
T.ouis , “ let rne liear what is ust ful counsel, tind swallow 
what IS wliolesornc medicine I quarrel not with the 
rudeness of the one, or the harsh taste of the other. I 
have not been cocki red in waiiUmness or indulgence ; my 
youth was one of e.\ile and suffering. My cats are used 
to harsh counsel, and take no offence at it.” 

“ d'hen ]:)lamly, Sire,” rcplu'd (krlcotti, "if you have 
aught in your proposed commission, which'-which, in 
short, may startle a scrupulou.s conscience—intrust it not 
to this youth—at least, not PU a few years’ exercise in 
your .service has made him as unscnipalous as others.” 

And IS this what you hesitated to speak, my good 
Galcotli? and didst thou think thy speaking it would 
offend me ? ” said Uie King. “ Alack, I know that thou 
art well sensible, that the path of royal policy cannot be 
always squared (as that of private life ought invari.ibly to 
be) by the abstract maxims of religion and of morality. 
Wherefore do we, the Pnne's of the earth, found 
churches and monasteries, make pilgrimages, undergo 
penances, and perform devotions, with which others 
may dispense, unless it be because the benefit of the 
public, and the welfare of Qgr kingdoms, force us upon 
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measures which grieve our consciences as Christians? 
P-ut Heaven has mercy—the (Church, an unbounded 
slock of merits, and ihc intercession our Lady of 
Ernbrun, and the blessed saints, is urgent, everlasting, 
and omnipotent/’—He laid his hat on the table, and de¬ 
voutly kneeling before the images stuck into the hat-band, 
ropeatetl in an earnest tone, SancU IlubertCt Sancie 
yuiuine, Sancte Marline, Sancia /Rosalia, Safa It guol- 
quot adesits, orate pro me feccatore T' He ilicn smote 
his breast, arose, re-assumed his hat, and continued ;— 
“ Be assured, good father, that whatever there may be 
in our commission, of the nature at which you have 
hinted, llie execution shall not be intrusted to this youth, 
nor shall he be privy to such part of our pin pose ” 

“In this,” said the Astrologer, “you, my royal 
brollier, will walk wisely.—ISumething may be appre¬ 
hended likewise from the rashness of this your young 
commissioner ; a failing inherent m those of sanguine 
complexion. But 1 hold tliat, by the rules of art, this 
chance is not to be weighed against the other properUOP 
discovered from his horoscope and otherwise." 

“Will this next midnight be a propitious hour in 
which to commence a perilous journey?” said the King. 
— “ See, here is your e]:>ln meridcs—you see the position 
cf the moon m regard to Saturn, and the asccndimce of 
Jupiter—'Phat should argue, rnelhinks, in submission *o 
your better art. success to him who sends forth the ex¬ 
pedition at such an hour." 

“To him who sends forth the expedition," said the 
Astrologer, after a pause, “this conjunction doth indeed 
promise success; but, meihinks, that S.iturn being com¬ 
bust, threatens danger and infortune to the party 
whence I infer that the errand may be perilous, or even 
fatal, to those who are to journey. Violence and cap¬ 
tivity, methinks, are intimated in that adverse conjunc¬ 
tion." 
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*• Violent and captivity to those who are sent,” an¬ 
swered the: " hut success to the wishes of the 

sender—Run it not thub. my le.irned father?” 

*' Even so,” rejihed the Aslrolf)L;er. 

The King p.mst’d, witliout giving any fartlier indica¬ 
tion how tar tins presaging speech (probably hazarded 
by the Astrologer from his conjecture that the commis¬ 
sion related to some dangeious purpose) scpuired '..^ilh 
his real object, winch, as the reader is aware, w’as to 
t)Ctray the Counlcos Isabelle of ('roye into the hands 
of William dc la Marck, a nobleman indeed of high 
birth, but degraded by his crimes into a leader of ban¬ 
ditti, distinguished for his luibulent disposition and 
ferocious bravery 

'The King then pulled forth a papi*r tium his pocket 
anti, ere he gave it to Martivalle, said, in a tone which 
resembled that ol an apology—“ la'arned tialootli, be 
not surprised, tied, possessing in you an oracular trea¬ 
sure superior to that lodged m the breast of any now 
cilive, not excepting the great Xoslradamus himself, 1 
am desiious frequently to avail myself of your skill in 
those doubts and ililheulties which b(‘>et every Prince 
w'ho hath to t < .mend with red'/Ujun witliin h*.-! land, and 
with t'xternnl ciieniie-», doth powerliil and inveterate.” 

" When I w'as houoiiied with your retjuest. Sire,” said 
t^e philosopher, “and abaiidoncil the Court of P.uda for 
that of Plessi^, it w.is 'Mth the lesoUUion to place at t’-e 
-lommand ot my ro> al patron w'hatever niy art had, that 
might be of seiviee to him ” 

“ Enough, good Maitivalle—I j;ray thee attend to the 
import of this question.”—He pioe<*edecl to read from 
the paper m his hand —“A iierson ha\mg on hand a 
weighty controversy, which is like to draw to debate 
either by law or by force of aims, is desirous, for the 
present, to seek accoir/uudatjon oy a personal interview- 
with his antagonist He d r is to know what day will 
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be propitious for the execution of such a purpose ; also 
wliat is likely to be the success of such a negotiation, and 
whether his adversary will be moved to a'nswcr the con¬ 
fidence thus reposed in him with gratitude and kindness, 
or may rather be likely to abuse the opportunity and ad¬ 
vantage which such meeting may afford him ? 

“It IS an important question," said Martivalle, when 
the King had done reading, “and reepnres thal 1 should 
set a planetary figure, and give it instant and deep con¬ 
sideration." 

“ J.cl it be so, my good father in the sciences, and 
thou shalt know what it is to oblige a King o< France. 
\V(' arc determined, if llie constellations foibid nut,— 
and our own humble ait Ic.ids us to think tli.il they ap¬ 
prove our purpose,—to hazard something, even in our 
own person, to stop these anti-Cdinstian wars " 

“ May the saints lorward your Majesty’s pious intent," 
said the Astrologer, “and guaid your siicred person! " 

“'I'hanks, leaincfl father. - Here is something the 
while, to enlaige your curious libnury." 

He placed under one of the volumes a small purse of 
gold: for, economical even in his superstitions, Louis 
conceived the Astrologer sufiliciently bound to his seivKc 
by the pensions he had assigned him, and thought liim- 
sclf entitled to the use of his skill at a moderate rale, 
even upon great exigencies. ^ 

Louis, having thus, in legal phrase, added a refreshing 
fee to his gcncial retainer, turned from him to address 
Durward. — “ Follow me," he said, “my bonny JScot, as 
one chosen by Destiny and a Monarch to accomplish a 
bold adventure. All must be got ready, that thou roaycsl 
put foot in stirrup the very instant the bell of Saint Mar¬ 
tin’s tolls twelve. One minute soon<T, one minute later, 
were to forfeit the favourable aspect of the constellations 
which smile on your adventure.' 

Thus saying, ilie King left the aparimv'nt, followed by 
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his yoiinr p^uartlsrii.in , and no soonor were they gone, 
than the V^trulogcr gave way to very dilTercnt feelings 
from those ^-hich seenieii to annnale him during the 
royal presenee. 

"'The niggardly slave!” he said, weighing the purse 
in his hand,—for, Ix-ing a man of unl'ounded expense, 
he had almost constant occasion for money,—“ The base 
sordid seullioii ’—A co\s\\ain‘s wife would give n nv to 
know that her husband liad crossed the narrow seas in 
Safety, lie actjuire any tinctme of humane letters!—yes, 
win n prowling foxes and yelling wolves bi'cotnc miisi- 
cian.s. He re,id the glorious blazoning of the firmament I 
- -ay, when sotdid moles shall become lynxes, — 

after so many promises iiiade, to entice me 
froiii the (_'ourt ol the in.ignilit i nt M.itthias, where Him 
ciiid Turk, (. hri^lian and Intidil, the Czai of IVIuscovia 
and the Khan of 'l.irtaiy themselves, cinilended to lo.ui 
me with gilts, —doth iie tlnnk I am to abide in this old 
f.astle. like a bulltmch m a cage, fam to sing as oft as he 
clujoses to vhislle, and all lor seed and water?— Not so 
-- a lit ihreuium viam, a at fiiciam —1 will discover Oi 
contrive a lemedy. The Cardinal Ikiliie is politic and 
hlj( ral—thi’ query .shall to him, and K shall be his 
Kmmenc(?'s own fault if the stars speak not as he would 
have them.” 

fie again took the despised guerdon, and weighed i| 
in his hand. “ It may be," lie said, " there is some j'*wel, 
or pearl of piiei, eoneealed in this paltry case—1 have 
heard he can be liberal even to lavishnf ss, when it suits 
his caprice or mierest.” 

He eiiijjticd tlie purse, w'hich contained neither more 
nor less than ten gold pie< cs. The indignation of the 
Astrologer was extreme, “'riiinks he lh,ii for such 
paltry rate of hire I will practise that celestial science 
which I have studied witli the Armenian Abbot of Istra* 
hoff, who had not seen the sun lor forty years,—with the 
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Greek Dnbravius, who is said to have raised the dead,— 
and have even visited the Scheik Khn Hali in his cave in 
the deserts of Thehais?—No, by Heaven !^iie that eon- 
temns art shall perish throui^h his own ignoiance. Ten 
pieces!—a pittance which I am half ashamed to offer to 
Toinette, to buy her new linvist-laecs ’’ 

So saying, the indignant S,ige neverthejess plunged the 
contemned pieces oi goltl into a large pouch which he 
wore at his girdle, which 'roineite, and other ah^ettors of 
lavish expense, generally contrived to empty fully faster 
than the pliilosopher, with all his art, could find the 
means of fill mg.* 


CHAP. XIV. 

/ see thee yet y fair Frajicr — t/iou /iivou7‘d land 
Of art and nature— thou art still iefore me ; 

Thy sons^ to itthnm their labour rs a sport. 

So ivrll thy y;rate/ul soil returns its tribute ; 

Thy sunburnt dnu^liters, ivith their lauehin^ eyet 
Ana flossy r az/en-toLhs. Jittt,fazfou?-nl h'rume. 

Thou lui\t had many a tale of zvoe to tell 
Jh atmeni times as nemn — Anonymoc^. 

VOIDING all conversation \Mtli any one (for 
such was his charge), Quentin Durward pro- 
ceedetl hastily to array himself in a .strong Init 
plain cuirass, with thigh and arm pieces, and placed on 
his head a good steel cap without any visor. To these 
wa.s added a handsome cassock of chamois leather, finely 
dressed and l.iced down the seams ith some embroidery, 
such as might become a sui)erior oflicer in a noble house¬ 
hold. 

These were brought to his apartment by Oliver, who, 
with his quiet, insinuating smile aivd manner, acquainted 
him that his uncle had been summoned to mount guard, 
purposely that he might make no inquiries concerning 
these mysterious movements, r 
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'•Your f-cuse will be nirule to your kinsman,” said 
Oliver, smilii again ; “and, rny dearest son, when you 
return safe ironi the execution of tins pleasing trust, I 
doubt not you will be found worthy of such promotion 
:is will dispense with your accounting for your motions to 
any one, while it will place you at the head of those whu 
So ^jiider an account of theirs to you. ” 
own mind,' thy^^ I^iable, calculating, probably, in his 
youth whose han<l iVe 'vas that the poor 

must necessarily <'neounter J»poke, 

mission mtnisttal to his charge. m the corn- 

words a small ]'airse of gold, to defray necesd.^^^ 


on the load, as a gratuity on the King's part. '''xmscs 

At a few nnnulLS Ix tuie twUve at midnight, Quentin, 
according to his direr turns, proceeded to the second 
courtyard, and paused umler the Ihmphin’s Tower, 
which, as the reader knows, was assigned for the tem- 
poi.iry residence of the Toimlesses of Crove. He found 
at this place of rende/.vous the men and horses aj>oointcd 
to compose the retinue, leading two sumpter mules 
alre.idy lofded v.ith baggage, and holding thiee palfreys 
for the two Counii-sses .md a lailhfiil w.uting-woman, 
witli a stately war-horse lor himself, whosi* steel-plated 
saddle glanceii m the pale moonlight. Not a wonl of 
rtogmtion was spoken on either side. The men sat 
still in their sad.dles, as if llicy were motionless ; an ' by 
the same imporfet t light Qiiemm saw' w'lth pleasure that 
they Were all armed, and held long lan^ - s in their hands. 
They were only three m nurnher ; but one of them whis¬ 
pered to Quentin, in » strong (i.iseun accent, that their 
guide was to join them Ijeyi nd 'I'oiirs. 

Meantime, lights glanced to and fro at the lattices of 
the loWiT, as if there was bustle and preparation among 
its inhabitants. At length, a anall door, which led from 
the bottom of the tower *o the couit, was unclosed, find 
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three fcmnles came forth, attended by a man wrapped in 
a cloak. They mounted in silence the p'^lfreys which 
stood prepnicd for them, uhile tneir attendant on foot 
led the way, and i^ave the passwords aiul signals to the 
watchful guards, whose posts iliey passed in succession. 
Thus they at length reached the exterior of these for¬ 
midable barriers. Here the man on and 

hitherto acted as their guide, paused, and ^ 


earnestly to the tw’O foiemost le^^» voice which 

“May heaven hlcss ^ “ and forgive you, 

thrilled upon be more interested than >oiir words 

even if voi'J'q pLicrnl in safety under the protection of 


*^^^good Bishop of Liege, is the utmost c.xtcnt of niy 


desire.” 


The person whom she thus addressed, muttered an in¬ 
audible answer, and relriMted back through the barrier 
gate, while Quentin thought that, by the nioon-glinipse, 
he recognised in him the King himself, whose anxiety for 
the departure of his guests had proli ibly induced him to 
give his presence, in ease scrigdes should arise on their 
part, or difficulties on that of the* guards of the Castle. 

When the ridels were beyond the Castle, it was neces¬ 
sary for some time to ride with great piecaution, in order 
to avoid the pitfalls, snares, and similar contrivances, 
which were placed for the annoyance of slrang<*rs. The, 
Gascon was, however, completely possessed of the clew 
to this labyrinth, and in a quarter of an hour's riding 
they found themselves beyond the limits of Flessis le 
Parc, and not far distant fioiii the city of Tours. 

The moon, which had now extricated herself from the 
clouds through which she was formerly wading, shed a 
full sea of glorious light upon a landscape equally glo¬ 
rious. They saw the princely Loire rolling his majestic 
tide through the richest plain in France, and sweeping 
along between banl:s oinainented with towers and ter- 
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rac(‘S, and with olives anrl vineyards. They saw the walls 
of the cn\ of Tours, the ancient c.ifiital of Toiiraine, 
raising; their portal towers and cmballlemcnts white in 
the nioonhi’.ht, while fiom within their circle lose the im¬ 
mense flothic mass, winch the tU'votion of llie sainted 
Bishoj) Peipetuus elected ns caily ns the hfth century, 
and whah the zeal of Cliai lemaipie and his successors 
liail enlaiecd with such architc('tiiral splendour a> ren- 
di red It the most ina<;iiilKrnt chiiicli in France. Tho 
towers of ihcclmuli ol Saint (_'ialien were also visible, 
and the gloomy streni^th of the f'asilc', which was said to 
hn\e been, in nncicnt tunes, the icsidenco of the Em¬ 
peror Vnlcnlini.cn, 

Evt n till- eiicLiinstnnccs in which he was placed, though 
ofan.iliiK’ so cngiosniig, did not picvciit the wonder 
and dcliglit with which the young Scottnlininn, aecus- 
toincd to llie w.iste though impressive landscape of his 
own mountains and tin' poverty even of his country’s 
fni»st st.itcly sfen<‘ry, looked on a secne, w'hich art and 
nature seemed to ha'va'vied m adorning with their richest 
s]jjendour. Tint he was rctaP-'d to the business of the 
moment by the voice of the elder lady (pitched at least 
an octave h.gher than lln)'e solt toms which bid adieu 
to King Louis), demaiidi.ig to sik'.jIc with the leader of 
the hanil, Spurnm:; his hutse forwaril, (Jueulin respect- 
luHy presented himself to tlie ladies in that capacity, and 
thus underwent the 'nieirogatoiies of the Lady llaar'liue. 

“ What was his name, and what liis degiee? ” 

He told both. 

“ Was he perfectly acqu.iinted with the road?” 

"He could not,” he rep]i d, " pn lend to much know¬ 
ledge of the route, but how is lurnishcd with full instruc¬ 
tions, and he was, at tln ir hrst resting-place, to be 
piovided with a guide, in all respects competent to the 
task ot dnccting thmr farther journey; meanwhile, a horse^ 
man, who had just joined ihem, and made the number 
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of thrir g^ard *bur, was to be tlieir guide for the first 
stage. ■' 

“And wherefore were you selected for-such a duty, 
young gentleman ? ” s.ud ilu' lady - “ I am told you are 
the same youlli who was lately upon guard m the gallery 
in w’hich we met llic Princess of France. You seem 
young and inexperienced for such a charge—a stranger, 
too, in France, and speaking the language as a foreigner." 

“ I am bound to obey th** commands of the King, 
madam, but am lujt quahlicd to reason on them/' 
answered the young soldier. 

“Arc you of noble bulb ?” demandefl ilie same querist. 

“ I may safely tifiinn so, madam," i<*plied (jucntiu 

“And are you not," said tlie yniing(‘r lady, addir-^sing 
him in h<*r turn, but with a timorous .accent, " tht' same 
whom I saw when I was called to wait up(ui the King at 
yonder inn ? " 

Lowering his voice, perhaps from similar feelings of 
timitlity, t^iienlin answeied in the atnrmative. 

“Then, mcthmks, my cousin," said the Lady Tsabello, 
addressing the Lady Ilamehne, “ we must be safe under 
this young gentlem.in's safeguard ; he looks not, at least, 
like one to whom the I'xecntion of a plan of treaeluTous 
cruelty upon two helpless women could be with safety 
intnisted." 

“On my honour, madam," said Durward, “by the 
fame of my house, by tV- bones of my ancestry, I could 
not, for France and Scotland laid into one, be guilty of 
treachery or cruelty towards you ! " 

“ You speak well, young man," said the Lady Hame* 
line ; “ but we are accustomed to hear fair si)ecches from 
the King of France and his agents. It was by these that 
we were induced, when the protection of the Bishop of 
Liege might have been atlamctl with less risk tlian now, 
or when we might have thrown ourselves on that of 
Winccsiaus of Germany, or of ^Ldward of Lngland, to 
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seek refu?.M» in France. And in what end the promises of 
the Kinjr result? In .in oliscure and shameful conccal- 
inpi of us, untler plebeian names, as a sort of prohibited 
wares, in yonder paltry liosielry, when wc, -who, «as thou 
knowest, Marthon’’ (addressiiii; her domestic), “never 
put on our head-tire save under a canopy, and upon a 
dais of three <legre(’s,—were comiiellcd to attire our¬ 
selves, standing on a simple lloor, as if we a al bcLii two 
milkmaids.” 

Marthon admitted that her lady spoke a most melan¬ 
choly truth. 

“ I would that had been the sorest evil, dear kins- 
\V(JMi,m,” said the T.ady Isabelle ; “I could gladly have 
dispensed witli stau* 

'' Hut not with so< lety,” said the elder Countess , “ that, 
my sweet cousin, was impossibh^ ” 

"I would have dispcnsod wnli all, my dean-st kins¬ 
woman," answ<Te(l Is.ibelh , m a voieti which penetrated 
to the vety h-Mrt of her young coinlucior and guard. 
" with all, for a safe and honourable retirement. wish 
not —tiod knows, I m ver wished — to occasion war 
betwixt L roice and my native Htirguiulv, or that lives 
should be lost for such a -. T am. 1 only implored per¬ 
mission to retire to the Convent of Marmoulier, or to any 
other holy .saneln.iry 

“ You spoke tlieii like a fool, my cousin," answered the 
elder lady, “ ami iku like a daughii v of my noble In ^ther. 
It is well there is still one alive, who hath some of the 
spirit of the noble house of Croye. I'ow' should a high¬ 
born lady be known fnnu a sunburnt milkmaid, save that 
spears are broken for tl'«* nrie, and only hazel-poles 
shattered for the other ? 1 tell you, maiden, that W'hile I 

was m the very earliest bloom, scarcely older than your¬ 
self, the famous Passage of Arms at Haflinghem was held 
in my honour? the challengers were four, the assailants 
so many as twelve. It 'astcu three days ; and cost the 
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lives of two adventurous kniglits, tht" fracture of one back¬ 
bone, one collar-bone, three legs, and two arms, besides 
flesh wounds and bruises beyond the heralcis' counting ; 
and thus have the ladies of our house ever been honoured. 
Ah ! had you but half the heart of your noble ancestry, 
yon would find means at some Couit, wiicre ladies* love 
and fame in arms arc still pii/ed, to maintain a tourna¬ 
ment, at which yc^nr hand should be the pii/e, as was that 
of your grcat-giandmothcr of blessed memory, at the 
spear-running of Strasbourg ; and thus should you gam 
the best lance in Kurope, to maintain the lights of the 
House of Croye, both against the oppression bur¬ 
gundy and the policy of hVance.*' 

" But, fairkmsw oman,” answered the younger Countess, 
*'I have been told by my <3ld nurse, that although the 
Rhinegrave was tlie best l.ince at the gicat tournamemt at 
Strasljourg, and so won llie hand of my respected ancestor, 
yet the match was no ha])py one, ns lie used often to 
scold, and sometimes ev<‘n to beat, my gicat-grandmother 
of blessed memory.” 

“And wheiefore not?” said llie elder Countess, m her 
romantic enlhu.siasm for the pred'e^ of chnalry , ” why 
should those viLtonoiis arms, acLUstonicd Uj deal lilows 
when abioarl, be bound to re’ttr.iin their energies at home? 
A tliousand times lather would I be beaten twice a-day 
by a hustiand whose arm was as much foarctl by others as 
by me, than be the wife of a coward, who daied neither 
to lift hand to liis wife, nor to any one else *” 

“I should wish you joy ol such an active mate, fair 
aunt,” rcj^ihcd Isabelle, “without envying you; for if 
broken bones lie lovely in tourneys, there is nothing less 
amiable in ladies’ bower.” 

“ Nay, but the beating is no necessary consequence of 
wedding with a knight of fame in arms,” .said the Lady 
Hameline ; “though it is true that oiir ancc'slor of 
blessed memory, the Rhinegiave Gottfiicd, was soiue- 
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thing roufe^h-tempered, and addicted to the use of Rhein- 
wein,—1': e very prrfrcl knight is a lamb among ladies, 
and a lion :in/bng lances. 'J'here was 'riiibault of Mon- 
tigni—God be with him !—he was the kindest soul alive, 
and not only was he never so discourteous as to lift Imnd 
against his lady, but, by our good dame, he who beat all 
enemies without doors, found a fair foe who could be¬ 
labour him within---Well, 'tvvas his own hnilt—nc w'as 
one of the ehallerim'rs at tlu* ]*assage of llalhngliem, 
and so vvell besliired himself, tliat, if Jt had pleased 
Heaven, and your grand!.illicr, there might have been a 
lady of Moniigni, who had used his gentle nature more 
jjentlv 

'The Countess Isahi'lle, who had some reason to dread 
this Pass.ige of Halhnght^rn, it l)eing a toi)ic upon wdiich 
her aunt was at .ill times very diffuse, siihered tlie con¬ 
versation to <lrop ; and (^ui'ntin. w'lth the naliir.al polite¬ 
ness of one who h.id oeen gt ntl^ nurtured, ilreatlmg lest 
1 IS j>resencc might In* a restiaint on their conversation, 
rode forward to join the guide, as if to ask him some 
questions concf^rning the ir loutc 

Meanwlidc, the lathes continued their joumeyin silence, 
or in such wuiiveistiiioii .i^ is not worth naiTalmg, until 
day began to break ; ana as they had then been on horse 
bark for several hours, Quentin, anxious lest they should 
be fatigued, became impatient to know iheir distance 
from the nearest resting-place 

" I will show It you,” answered the guide, " in half-an- 
hour ’■ 

" And then you leavt* us to oilier guKlancc?” continued 
Quentin 

“ Even so, Seignior Ardier,” rejdied the man ; “my 
journeys are always short and straight.—When you and 
others, Seignior Archer, go by the bow, I always go by 
the cord 

The moon had by this tirre long been down, and the 
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lights of dawn were beginning to spread bright and strong 
in the cast, and to gleam on the bosom of a small lake, on 
the verge of which they had been iichngfor a short space 
of time. This lake lay in the midst of a wide plain, 
scattered over with single trees, groves, and thickets ; 
but which might be yet termed open, so that objects 
began to be discerned with snfiicient accuracy. Quentin 
1 ast hib eye on the ptTson whom he rode beside, and 
under tlu; sliadow of a slouched overspreading hat, which 
resembled the sombrero of a iSpanish peasant, he recog¬ 
nised the facetious features of the same Petit-Andre, 
whose fingeis, not long since, had, in concert with those 
of his lugiibnous brother, Trojs Kschidles, been so un¬ 
pleasantly active about his throat.—Impelled by aversion, 
not altogether unmixed with te^ir (for in his own country 
the executioner is regarded with almost superstitious 
horror), which his late narrow escape had not diminished, 
Durward mstmetivcly moved his horse’s head to the right, 
and pressing him at the same time with the spur, made a 
demi-volte, which separated him eight feet from his hateful 
companion. 

Ho, ho, ho, ho !" exclaimed Pctit-Andri'! ; "by our 
Lady of the Grc:vc, our young soldier remembers US of 
old. -What! comrade, you bear no malice, I trust?— 
every one wins his bread in this country. No man need 
be ashamed of having come through my hands, for Twill 
do my work with any that ever tied a living weight to a 
dead tree.—And Cjod hath given me grace to be such a 
merry lellow withal—Ha ! ha ! ha !—I could tell you such 
jests I have cracked between the foot of the ladder and 
the top of the gallows, that, by my halidome, I have 
been obliged to do my job rather hastily, for fear the 
fellows sliould die with laughing, and so shame my 
mystery ’ ” 

As he thus spoke, he edged his horse sirleways, to regain 
the interval which the Scot had left between them, say- 
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ing, at th#* * vine time, *' Come, Seisrnior Archer, let th^re 
be no nnkiiJ ’-icss betwixt us !—For my pnrt, T always do 
my duly wiljjoijt malice, and with a light heart, and I 
never love a man better than wlien I have put niy scant- 
of-wind collar about his neck, to dub him Knight of the 
OrdiT of ^aint Patibuiarius, as the Provost's Chaplain, 
the worthy Father Vaconeldiablo, is wont to call the Patron 
SaiHt of the Provostry.” 

*'Keep back, thou wrettlu'd object!‘' f*\claured 
Quentin, as the fimshcr of the law again sought to ap¬ 
proach him closer, "or T siiall be tempted to teach you 
the distance that should be betwixt men of honour and 
such an outcast." 

"La you there, how hot you are*" said the fellow; 
" ha'l you said men of there had been some 

savour of trutii m it , but lor men nl honour, good lack, 
I have to de.il with them »*very day, as nearly and 
closely as 1 wa^' about to do busmess ^^lth you.—Put 
pe.ice be witli you, and keep your company to yourself. 
I would liave bestowed a llagon ot Aiiveinat upon you to 
wash away every unkmdncirS but 'tis like you scorn my 
courtesy —Well He as churlish as you list -I never 
quarrel vvitli my customers my jerry-cone'-tumbles, my 
merry danceis, luy little pLyT'-’Uows, as Jacques Butcher 
says to his lambs -those m tine, w'ho, like your seignior- 
slu],, have II. E. M. P. written on their foreheads—No, 
no, let them use me as they list, they shall have my good 
service at last—and yourself shall see, when you iiexi 
come umler Pent-Aur!re's h.mds, that he knows how 
to forgive an injury." 

So saying, and summing up the whole with a provoking 
wink, and such an intcTjcctit mal fehuk as men quicken a 
dull horse with, Pctit-Andre drew off to the other side of 
the path, and left the youth to digest the taunts he had 
treated him with, as his proud Scottish stomach best 
might. A strong desire had ^ luentin to have belaboured 
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him while the staff of his lance could hold together ; but 
he put a restraint on his passion, recollecting that a brawl 
with such a character could be creditable at no time or 
place, and that a quarrel of any kind, on the present 
occasion, would be a breach of duly, and milit involve 
the most perilous consequences. He therefore swallowed 
his wiaih at the lil-timed and professional jokes of Mons. 
Petit-Andre, and contented himself with devoutly hoping 
that they had not reached the ears of Ins fair charge, on 
which they could not be supposed to make an inipiession 
in favour of himself, as one obnoxious to such sarcasms. 
Rut he was speedily aroused from such thoughts by the 
cry of both ladies at once, “Look back—look back !— 
For the love of Heaven look lO yourself, and us—wc are 
puii^ued !’* 

Quentin hastily looked back, and saw that two armed 
men were in fact following them, and riding at such a pace 
:ls must soon bring them up with then party. “ It can,” 
he said, “be only some of the Pro\ostry making their 
rounds in the lon’st —Do thou look," he said to Pctil- 
Aiidn'‘, “ and see what they may be 

Petit-Andn'^ obeyed ; and rolling liimself jocosely in the 
s,iddle after he had made his observations, replied, 
“These, fair sir, are neitlier your eomrades nor nunc— 
neither Archers nor Marshalnicn—for I think they wear 
helmets, with visors lowered, and gorgets of the san.e.— 
A plague upon these gorgets, of all other pieces ol 
irinour !—I have fumbled with them an hour before I 
could undo the rivets." 

“Do you, gracious ladies,” said Durwarcl, without 
attending to Pelit-Andr^, “ ndc forward—not so fast as 
.o raise an opinion of your being in flight, but yet fast 
riioTigh to avail yourself of the impediment which I shall 
presently place between you and these men who follow 
us." 

The Countess Isabelle looked to iheir guide, and tiien 
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whispered to her a.urit, who sjDokc to Quentin thus— 
” We h .ive ilidcncc in your care, fair Aieher, and will 
rather abide tiic risk of whatever may chance in your 
company, than we will g^o onward with that man, whose 
mien is, we think, of no j^ood aiif^iiry." 

"He it as you will, ladu-s," said the youth—" Tlu^re 
arc but twfi wlio come after us ; and thou^^h they be 
knights, as then aims stsmi to show, they shall, if they 
have any evil purpose, le.nn lunv a Scottish gciitlcnia.n 
can tio his devoir in the pi<*si‘nco anrl for the defence of 
sueh as you—Which of you there,” he continued, 
addressiiit; the j^uaids whom In* tamiinanflcd, " is wilhn*^ 
to Ijc my ccJinrade, and to break a lance with these 
gallants ^ ” 

'Two of the nu ll obviuiisly lalteied in resolution ; but 
the llmd, Hertrand (juyot, swoie, " that lap <fe diou, 
w^eie th(‘y Krnglits of King .Xitliur's Round Table, he 
would try their n.ettle, for thf* honour of Qascony ” 

" While he spoke, the two knights—lor they seemed iif 
ao less rank—came np with the rear of the yiarty, m 
whi^^h Quentin, with his sturdy adherent, had by tins 
tim»‘ statiom'd hjiu^i It 'I'lny wen* fully accoutred m ex¬ 
cellent .irmom of polished stccl, without .I’ly device bj 
which they couM bi‘ distingai'^iicd 

(^ne of th('m, as they apprt^aeiied, calK*d out to Quen¬ 
tin, " .'^ir Squire, give plac'e we conn* to lehevc you of 
a charge wliieh is above youi tank and condition. You 
will do vv(*ll to leave these ladies m our care, who are 
fitter to W'ait upon them, espec-ially as we know that in 
yours they arc little better than cai)tives 

" In return to your demand, sirs," replied Durward, 
" know, in the first place, th. t I am discharging the duty 
imposed upon me by niy pn^sent Sovereign ; and next, 
that, however unworthy 1 may be, the ladies desire to 
abide under my protection." 

*' Out, sirrah!" exclaimed one of the champions; 
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“will you, a warKU-rinij beggar, put yourself on terms o1 
rcsistanc(‘ against belte<l knights? ” 

“ They are indeed terms of resistance;.'’ said Quentin, 
“since they oppose your insokMit and unlawful aggres¬ 
sion ; and if there be difference of rank between us, 
which as yet I know not, your discoiiitesy has done it 
away, l^raw >our sword, or, if you will use the lance, 
take ground for your career." 

While th<* knights turned their hors(‘s, and rode back 
to the distance of about a hundred and fifty yards, 
Quentin looking to the ladies, bent low on his saddle¬ 
bow, as if desuing their iavourable regard, and as they 
strcameil towards him their kerchiefs, in token of im- 
couragcmeiit, the two assailants had gained tlio tlistance 
necessary for their charge. 

(Jailing to the Ckiscon to boar himself like a man, Dur- 
ward put his steed into motion ; and the four hoi semen 
met in full carticr in the midst of the ground which at first 
separated them. 'I’he shock was fatal to tlie poor Ciascon ; 
for his adveisary, aiming at his face, which was unde¬ 
fended by a visor ran him through the eye into the brain, 
so that he fell dead from his horse. 

On the other hand, Quentin, though labouring under 
the same disadvantage, swiy»;d liimself in the saddle so 
dexterously, that the hostile lance, slightly scratching his 
cheek, passcfl over his right shoulder ; while hiS own 
spear, sinking his antagonist fair upon the brea.st, hurled 
him to the ground. Quentin jumped oif, to unhelm his 
'‘alien opponent; but the other knight (who had never yet 
spoken), seeing the fortune of his coinjianion, dismounted 
still more speedily than Durward, and bestriding his 
friend, who lay senseless, exclaimed, “In the name of 
f»od and St Martin, mount, good fellow, and get thee 
gone with thy woman's w'are I—Ventre Saint Gns, they 
'aavc caused mischief enough this morning," 

“ By your leave. Sir Knight," said Quentin, who could 
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not brook iikmkiciii^ tone in which this advice was 
given, “ I wili hrbt bee whom I h.ive had to do with, and 
learn w'ho is to afiswer for the death of my comrade.’’ 

" That bhalt thou never live to know or to tell,” 
answered the kniyht. "(let thee back in peace, good 
fellow. If we were fools foi mlerrupiiiig }our passage, 
we have had the worst, for thou hast clone more evil than 
the lives ol thou and thy whole band could lepay -Nay, 
if thou TJ/// have it” (for (Jiientin now drew his sw^oid, 
and advanced on him), " take it with a vengeance !” 

So saying, he dealt the Scot buch .i blow on tlie heline*!, 
as, till that moment (thuugli bied where good bluwsweie 
plent\), he had only re ad of in romance. It desemulcd 
like a tluindeiboll, boating down thci guard whicli the 
young soldier h.nj laiscd to protect Ills liead, and leach¬ 
ing his helmet of jiroof, cut it through so far as to touch 
his hair, but without fartlier injury ; while Diirward, di/./y, 
stunned, and beaten down onone km‘i, wasforiiniiistantat 
the merey of tlie knight, ha»l it jileasfd him to second liis 
blow' lint compassion lor tjm nim’s youth, or admira¬ 
tion of his cunragi., oi a gcm ious love of fair play, m^de 
him withhold fu>iM taking such advantage , w^liilt* Dur- 
ward collecting himsell, spning up .ind attacked his 
ant.agonist with the cn<*rgy ol one di'terniined to cont]iKT 
or die, and at the SlIiuc lime with the pri‘S('nco of mind 
n<|pcsbary tor lighting the quarrel out to the liest advan¬ 
tage. Resolved not again to expose himself to mi h 
dreadful blows as be had just sustained, lie employed the 
advantage of superioi agihly, incre.ised I y lhecom])ara- 
tivc lightness ol his armour, to liarass his antagonist, by 
traversing on all sides, with a 'Ugficnness of motion and 
rapidity of attack, against which tlie knight, m his heavy 
panoply, found it dift'icult to d< fi nd himself without much 
fatigue. 

It was in vain tliat this geneions antagonist called 
aloud to Quentin, " that tlq^re now remained no cause of 
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fight betwixt them, aiuI that he was loath to bo con- 
straincrl to do him injury." Listening only to the sug¬ 
gestions of a passionate wish to redeen* the shame of his 
temporary defeat, Durward contimied to assail him with 
the i.ipuluy of lightning -now menacing him with tlie 
edge, now with the point of his s\vord—and ever keeping 
such an eye on the motions of his opponent, of whose 
superior strength he had had terrible proof, that he was 
ready to spring backward, or aside, from under tlie l^lows 
of his tremendous weajjon. 

" Now the devil he with thcc for an obstinate and pre¬ 
sumptuous fool,” muttered the knight, “ that L.innot l)e 
quiet till thou art knockml on the lu-ad * ’’ So sa)mg, 
he changed his mode ol lighting, collected himself as if 
to stand on the didensive, ami seemed contented with 
parrying, instead of returning, the blows which Oiicntm 
unceasingly aimed at him, with the internal resolution, 
that the instant when cither loss of brc.ith, or any false 
or careless pass of tin- young soUhei, should give an 
opening, he would ]3ut an enrl to tlir fight by ,i single 
blow It IS likelv h(‘ might hav(‘ smcrrdcd m this artful 
policy, but Jbite had ordnred it otherwise 

The duel was still at the hottest, when a large ])arty of 
horse rode up, crying, ''Hold m tlw* King’s name!" 
Both champions stepped bark—and (Juentin saw, with 
surprise, that his Captain, T.ord (_rawf(3rd, was at die 
head of the party who had thus interrupted their com¬ 
bat There was also Tristan rHerniite, with two or 
three of his followers ; making, in all, perhaps twenty 
horse. 
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CTIAP. XV. 

//< tttns n <!nft oj nK kf told w/. 

Anti one dt'\t < ndr d /) n/n t/nnr dtcad fnnj^tr/afis, 
IJ'/t'i iriiti^cfl 1 ix\fi 70tif, ndn n Israel tizoelf in Croshf'^ 
Ji "lih I^rat / atnl Irr Pro/du t— matt htnm^ rod 
W’itli Jut tJn sons oJ Pi 7>/'\ and cntonntoring 
ye/iOi. till’\ niiiijc/fs lotiJt inCiintiitioris, 

/■ill upon I'.aiypt mine tin/ at’ent^aty Anyiol^ 

*lftd t/tosc pr ouii 7Vt pt for tin i r Jit sldotn^ 

. / s 7Vi'pt the nnlrttcr dpfa'sant, — -\^iO'\\y\mis. 


the kiiiglit tlirowinjj ult his helmet, hnstily l^.uc the old 
1 .01 il Ills sword, "Ciawford, I rend(T myself — 

IjUI hitlier—and lend me your ear—a woid, for Ciod’s 
sake- save the Duke of Oileans I 

" How!—what?-tin) Duke of Orleans!" exclaimed 
the S oUish rornniander, —" How came this, m theiiaine 
of ihi'. foul fiend : It will ruin ihe call.iiU with the King, 
for ever and a day. ’’ 

" Ask no questions," said Dneois—f<jr it was no other 
than lu‘ —“it was all my lault - See, he sins 1 came 
touh hut to have a snatt'h at yomh'r d.iinsi'l, and make 
myself a landetl and a mariied man—.ind see what is 
come on’t. Keep hack your tanaille -let no man Ioe.« 
m^on liim." So saying, he opened tilt* visor of Orleans, 
and threw water on his face, which w.as .ulorded by the 
neighbouring lake. 

Quentui Durward, meanwhiie, stood like one planet- 
struck ; so fast did new ad\enturcs pour m upon him. 
He had now, as the pale fcatmes of his first antagonist 
assured him, borne to the earth the first Prince of the 
blootl m Fraiiei*. and had inea ute 1 swoids with her best 
champion, the celebrated Dunoisboth of them achieve- 
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rruMits honoiirfl-blt^ in tht^msf'lvcs ; hut whether they might 
be calleil good service to the King, or so esteemed by 
him, was a very different question. 

The Duke had now recovered Ins breath, and was able 
to sit 11 ]^ and give ntteniion to what passed betwaxt 
Dunois and C'rawford, while the former pleaded eagerly, 
that there was no occasion to mention in the matter the 
name of the most noble Orleans, while h*' was ready to 
take the whole blame on his own shoulders ; and to 
avouch that the Duke had only come thitlier m friendship 
to him. 

Lord Crawford continucfl listening with his eves fixed 
on the ground, and from time to linif! he sighed and 
shook his head. At length he said, looking up “Thou 
know^cst, Dunois, that, for thy fithta's saki , as w^ell as 
thine own, I would full fain do thee a service 

“It is not for myself 1 demand anything,” answered 
Dunois. “ Thou hast my sword, and 1 am your prisoner 
—what needs more?- Pait it is lor this noble Prince, the 
only hope of France, if (iod should call the Dauphin. 
He only came hither to do me a favour in an effort to 
make niy fortune -in a matter w hich the King had partly 
encouraged. ” 

“ Dunois,” replied Craw ford, “ if another had told me 
thou hadst brought the noble Prince into this jeopardy 
to serve any purpose of thine own, I liad told him it '■"'as 
false And now, that thou dost pretend so lliyself, I can 
hardly believe it is for the sake of speaking the truth.” 

“Noble Craw’ford," said Orleans, wlio had now en¬ 
tirely recovered from his swoon, “you are too like in 
character to your friend Illinois, not to do liini justice. 
It was mdeied I that dragged him hither, most unwil¬ 
lingly, upon an enterprise of a harebrained passion, 
suddenly and rashly undertaken.’—Look on me all who 
will, ’ he added, rising up and turning to the soldiery— 
•* I am Louis of Orleans, wiping to pay the penalty of my 
ai4. 
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own folly. I trust tlui Km^ will limit his displeasure to 
me. as is but nist. — Meanwhile, as a (.’laid of France 
must not f^ivc U['4iis sw'f>rd to anyone not even to you, 
brave (.'rawford fare-thee-wLll, L;ood steel 

So saving, he drew Ins sword from its scabbard, and 
fliiHi; It into the lake. It went throut^h the air like a 
stream of In^litnin!^, and sunk in tlu‘ flaslnn^ watiTs, 
winch speedily closed ovt r it. All icmainetl Mandin,^ 
in irresolution and astonislnnenl, so Im^h was the r.ink, 
and so much (‘stecMued was tlie chaiacter of the cul¬ 
prit ; while at the same* time, all W(‘rc conscious that 
the coiisi^fjiit nces of In', rash enterpiise, considering the 
views whicli llu* King had upon him, were likely to end 
in his utter inin 

Dunois was the first who spoke, and it was in the 
chiding tone of an offended aiul distiusled fiieml.-- 
“So! your Highness hath judea d it lit to cast away 
your best swoid, in th(‘ same moining when it was your 
pltasuic to ding away the King’.s lavour, and to slight 
the lriendshi[) ol Diinois ! 

“My dearest kiii>,iii.i:i/’ s nd the Duke, “when or 
how W'as It in 'uy pui[)ose to ‘-hglit your fiiendship by 
telling the truth, when it was cine to your safety and my 
honoui ? " 

“What had you to do with my safety, iny most 
pr^jicely cousin, 1 woiil<l ]:)ray to kiunv?" answcMcd 
Illinois giuflly , W’hal, in Gorl’s naftie, was it to you 
if I h.id a mind to be hanged, f'r sti inglcil, <^r flung into 
thc'Koire, or ])oniauIcd, or broke on the wheel, or hung 
up alive in an iron cage, or buried alive m a castle 
fvjsse, or disposed of in any other way in which it might 
please King Louis to get rid of ijs faiihlul sulijeet ?-—(you 
need not wink and frown, and pmnt to Tristan I’llcrmite 
—1 see the svoundrel as well as you do). lUit it would 
not have stood .so hard with me -And .so much for my 
safety. And then for you^; ow n honour—IV the blu.*^!! 
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of Saint Ma^dalt.ne, I think the honour would have 
been to liavc misled tliis morning’s work, or kept it out 
of sight. Here has your Highm^ss got yourselt unhorsed 
by a wild Scottish boy.” 

“ Tut, tut ! " said Tord C'rawford ; “ never shame his 
Highness for that. It is not the first time a Scottish boy 
hatli bloke a good lance—I am glad tlie youth hath 
borne him well." 

“ 1 uiU say nothing to the contrary," said Dnnois ; 
" yet, had >onr Lordship come soiiu thing later than you 
did, there might have been a vai'aiiey in your band of 
Areliers.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered Tvord Chawford; “I can read 
yonr handwriting in llitit clclt inoiion ~ Suiiu' one take 
It from tile lad and givi' him a bonntd, wlii»]i. *vith its 
sle(‘l lining, will keep liis ln-ad belli r than that bioken 
loom -And let me tell your Lonlslnp, tliat your own 
armour of pro<jf is not witlioiit somr marks of good 
Sctittisli handwriting.—Hut, Dunuis, 1 must now reqm st 
the 1 )uke C)f Orleans ancl you to lake hoist- and 
pany mo, as I liave povser and eoiiimissiou to convey 
}OU to a place tlilieient fiom that which my goud-will 
might assign yi>u.’’ 

“ May I not speak one word, my [..ord ot ( rawfoi'd, 
to yomler fair ladies ?” s.iid the 1 )nkc oi Orleans. 

“ Not one syllable,” answered l/ord Crawford ) “ I.^rn 
too much a inenft of your Iligliness to permit such an 
act of folly.”—Then, addressing Quimtin, he added, 
“You, young man, have done your duty. Go on to 
obey the charge with winch you are intrusted.” 

“ Under favour, my Lord,” said 'J'ristan, with his 
usual brutality of manner, “ the youth must find another 
guide. I cannot do without Petit-Vndrd, when there is 
so like to be business on hand for him.” 

‘*The young man,” said Potit-Andr^, now coming 
forward, has only lo keep the path which lies straight 
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before him, an<* it will conduct piJ'cc where he 

Will find the iiKiri w^ ' Ins "iiide ^ 1 would 

not tof ^ ducats be absent from my (dnef this 

.4a} * I have handed knii»lils and squires many a one, 
and wealthy ICchcvins, .ind bur^orn.isters to boot—even 
counts and marquesses lia\e lasted of my Iiandivvork— but, 

a-hun ph ”-He looked at the l-luke, as if to intimate 

that he would have tilled up the blank with "a I'liiiee of 
the blood!” “ Ho, ho, ho! Pelit-Andre, thou wilt be 
read ot in Chronicle 

“ you jiiTinit your luHians to hold such laiujuas^e 
in siK'h a jjiesence ” s.ud Crawfoid, looking stei nly to 
'LVistan 

W’hy do you n(jt correct him yourself, my Cord?'* 
said 'riistan, sullenly. 

“ lieeause tli} hand is th(' only one in this comp.iny 
that c.in lieat him v\ilhoiU beini^ di'graded by such an 
actual 

“ Jlien rule your own men, my Lord, and I will be 
answeialile for mine,” saul tlie Provost-Marshal 

LonU'rawfoid >< emed about lO tiive a passionate reply ; 
but, as if hi h id thouirlit bi ller of it, tiinu'd liis back 
short upon '1‘iisian, and, loqih t uq the Duke of Orleans 
ami Dunois to ride one on eith«T hand of him, he made 
a su^n^l of adieu to ihe ladies, and said to Quentin, 
“#jod bless thee, my child ; thou hast bet^un thy service 
valiantly, llioui^h m an unhappy cause.” He was abou^ 
to go off -when Quentin could hear Uiuiois whisper to 
Crtiw'ford, “ Do you cai rv ns to Pk'ssis?’ 

“No, my unhappy and lash liiend,” answered Craw¬ 
ford, with a sigli . “to T.oches. ’ 

“ I'o T.,oches !" The name of a castle, or rather 
prison, yet more dreaded than Idessis itself, fell like a 
death-toll upon the ear of the young Scotchman. He 
had hoard it described as a place destined to ike work¬ 
ings of those secret acts of cruelty with whith ewin 
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Louis shamca lu i-the inienor of his own resi- 

d, ncc. IIKTO were ..i tn.s . dunucons 

under diinijeoiis, some oi them unkiKJWi. * 

1 111 11 '■’’ to the 

keepers Iheiiiseives , Iimiil; f^r.ives, to winch men Wi^. 

consiipied with little hope of farther employment 

diinin; tin* rest of their lift*, than to breath iinpmv air, 

and feed on bn'ad and \\.it(*r. At this formidabli castle 


were also thost* dreadful jilaees I’f coTilnu*ment Jed 
Ccr:;f\, in which the wretched pnsoin r could neither 
stand upnj^ht, nor stretch himself at lcn.i;th, an inven¬ 
tion It IS said, of the (‘animal balue, Ti is no wonder 


that the name of this place of hoinns, and llie con¬ 
sciousness that he had bLcn partly the means of dcs- 
palchiin[ thither two sucli illustrious victims, struck so 
rniK h sadness into the heart of the youiji^ Scot, tliat he 
rode for some time with his head dejcitt*d, Ins i \es fived 
on the i^round, and Ins heait filled with tlie most painful 
refleclions 


As he was now ai^ain at the head of the little troop, 
and ]jursuini; the road winch had been pointed out to him, 
the Lady Hamehno had an oppurtmniy to sav to him, —- 
“ Methinks, f.iir sir, you rej^ret the victory which your 
gallantry has attained m nur helialf?" 

There was suiiielhmg m the qii(*stion wliich sounded 
like irony ; but (,)uenlin had tact enongli to answer siiniily 
and with sincerity. j 

" I c<in regret nothin^g that is done in the service of 
such ladic*s as you arc ; but, methinks, had it consisted 
with your safely, 1 had rather have fallen by the sword 
of so good a soldier as Dunois, than have been the 
means of consigning that renowned knight and his un¬ 
happy chief, the Duke of Orleans, to yonder fearful 
dungeons." 

“It 7ih2?, then, the Duke of Orleans, said the elder 
Iftily, turning to her niece. “ T thought so, even at the 
distance from which wc beheld the fray.—You see, kirs- 
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woman, what \\o have been, had this sly and 

Avaricious monrurh permitted us to be seen at his Court. 
The first Prince of>the blood of Frnnce, and the valiant 
Dunois, whose name is known as wide as that of his 
heroic father—'I'his youu" Renilenian did his devoir 
bravely and well; but inelhinks ’lis pity that he did not 
succumb with honour, sinci; liis ill-advised jijallantry has 
stood belvMxt us and thi'se princely resellers.’' 

The C'ountess Tsabellt' lejilu'd in a tinn and almost a 
displeased tone; with an eneii^y, in short, winch Quentin 
had not yet observed her use. 

"Madam,” she said, "but that I know you jest, 1 
would say >our speech is imi^ialefnl to our biave tk‘- 
fender, t{) whom we owe more, perliaps, than you .ircr 
aware of. Had these i^entleiuen sueeet‘d<‘fl so far in their 
rash enterprise rs to have d<'featrd our escort, is it not 
''till evident, that on the aiinval f)f tlie Roy.d (iiiard, we 
must hav'c sliared tle’ir c.iplivity? Foi my own part, I 
i^ive tears, and will sodu bestow masses, on the brav'e 
man who has lallen, and, 1 trust ” (slie continued, more 
timidly), " that ha who lives will accej)t my jfratcful 
thanks.” 

As Quentin tiuned his face U w irds her, to return the 
fittin^J aeknovvl(*dLpiieTits, she saw the blood which 
streanie^I down on one side of hi.s face, and exel.iinicd, 
in Intone of deep feelmjr, " Holy Virgin, he is woundi'd * 

he bleeds!--Disinounl, sir, and let your wound be bound 

11 

Up. 

Ilf spite of all that Dm ward could say of lae slightness 
of his hurt, he vv.is coni]idled to dismount and to seat 
himself on a bank, and unheiini t Ininsdf, while the 
ladies of Croye, who, according to a l.ishion not as yet 
antiquated, fireteiuled to some kr»owledge of Iccchciaft, 
washed the wound, stanched the blood, and bound it 
with the kerchief of the yoiingei CVjiintess, in order to 
exclude the air, for so their pj;.* :tiee prescribed. 
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In modern limes, gallants seldom or never take wounds 
for ladies' sake, and damst'ls on their side never meddle 
with the cure of wounds Each has a danger the less. 
That which the men escape \m 11 be generally acknow¬ 
ledged , but the peril of dressing such a slight wound a$ 
that of (Quentin’s, whicli involved nothing formidable or 
dangerous, was perhaps as real m ns way as the risk of 
encounltTing it. 

We have already said the patient was eminently 
handsome ; and the removal of his helmet, or more pro- 
peuiy, of his morion, had suflered his tair locks to escape 
in profusion, around a countenance m vvhich the hilarity 
of youth was qiiahhcd by a blush of modesty at once and 
pleasure. And then the feelings ot the yoiingci Countess, 
when compelled to hold the kerchief to the wound, while 
her aunt sought in their baggage for some vulnerary rc« 
medy, were mingled at once with a sense of tleheacv and 
embarrassment , a tluill of pity fot tlu* patient, and of 
gratitude for his seivices, which exaggerated, m her eyes, 
his good mien and liandsome hsatures. In short, this 
incident seemed intended by Fate to complete die mys¬ 
terious communication which slie had, b}'' many petty 
and apparently accidental circumstances, established be¬ 
twixt two pcTSons, who, ihoiigli far different m rank and 
fortune, strongly reseinljled each othi’r in }c)uth, beauty, 
and the romaiilic tenderness of an altectionate disposi¬ 
tion. It was no wonder, therefore, that from this mo¬ 
ment the thought of the Countess Isabelle, already so 
familiar to his iinagmation, should become paramount 
in Quentin’s bosom, nor that, if the maiden’s feelings 
were of a less decided character, at least so far as known 
to herself, she should think of her young defemlcr, to 
whom she had just rendered a service so interesting, with 
more emotion than of any of the whole band of high¬ 
born nobles who had for two years past besieged her 
with their adotation. Abo,ye all. when the thought of 
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Campo-basso, tbe unworthy favourite of Duke CharleSi 
with his hypocritical mien, his base, treacherous spirit, 
his wry neck, an i his squint, occurred to her, his por¬ 
trait was more disgustingly hideous than ever, and deeply 
did she resolve no tyranny should make her enter into so 
hateful a union. 

In ilic meantime, whether the good Lady Hamclme 
of Croye understood and admired masculine beauty as 
much as when she was fifteen years younger (for the 
good Countess was at least thirty-five, if the records of 
that noble hous<‘ speak the truth), or whether she thought 
she had done their young protector less justice than she 
ought, m the first view winch she had taken of his ser¬ 
vices, It is certain that he began to lind favour in her 
eyes. 

“My niece,” she said, “has bestowed on you a 
kerchief for the binding of your wound ; I will give you 
one to giace your gall.inlry, and to encourage you in 
your farther progiess in t hivalry.” 

So saying, she gave him .i richly embroidered kerchie/ 
of blue and silver, and pointing to the housing of her 
palfrey, and the plumes m her iiding-c«ip, desired him to 
observe that the colours were tlie same. 

'I'hc fashion of the time prescribed one absolute mode 
of receiving such a favoui, winch Quentin followed ac¬ 
cordingly, by tying the napkin around his arm; yet his 
manner of acknowledgnumt had more of tawkwardness, 
and less of gallantry in ii than perhaps it might have 
had at another time, and in another presence ; for though 
the wearing of a lady’s favour, given m such a manner, 
was merely matter of general c<')mpliinent, he would 
much rather have preferred the light of displaying on 
his arm that which bound the wound inflicted by the 
sword of Dunois. 

Meantime they continued their pilgrimage, Quentin 
now riding abreast of the^ladus, into whose society he 
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seemed to be tacitly adopted. lie did not speak much, 
however, being filled by the silent consciousness of hap¬ 
piness, which IS afiaid of giving too :^.rong vent to its 
feelings. The Countess Isabelle spoke still less, so that 
the conversation v, as chieHy earned on by the Lady Ilarnc- 
hne, who showed no inclination to let it drop; for, to 
initiate the young Archer, as she said, into the principles 
and practice of chivalry, she detailed to him, at full 
length, the I\issagc of Arms at IIaflinghi‘m, whore she 
had distributed the prizes among the victors. 

Not much interested, I am soiry to say, in the de¬ 
scription of this splendid scene, or in tin* heraldic bear¬ 
ings of the difft*n*nt h’lennsh and German knights, which 
the lady blazoned with pitiless accuracy, Quentin began 
to entertain some alarm lest he should have passi*d the 
place where his guide was to join him—a most serious 
disaster, and from which, should it really have taken 
place, the very worst coiiS(*quenc('s were to be appre¬ 
hended. 

While he hesitated whether it would be better to send 
back one of his followers, to see whether this might not 
lie the case, he heard the blast of a horn, and looking in 
the direction from which tlie sound came, beheld a horse¬ 
man riding very fast towards ihom. The low size, and 
wild, shaggy, nnliaiiied stale of the animal, ren^imded 
Quentin of the mountain breed of horses in his o\vn 
country; but this was iriiich more finely limbed, and, 
with the same appearance of hardiness, was more rapid 
in its movemimts. The head particularly, which, m tftc 
Scottisli pony, is often lumpish and heavy, was small 
und well placed in the nc'ck of this animal, with thin 
jaws, full sparkling eyes, and expanded nostrils. 

The rider was even more singular m his appearance 
than the horse which he rode, though that w'as extremely 
unlike the horses of France. Althougii ho managed his 
palfrey with great dexterity, sat with his feet m broad 
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stirrups, some/nin.i^ rtfSomlMin^ shovHs, so short in tht! 
leathers, tliat Ins knees were welhnif^h as high as the 
pommel of his saddle. His dr(‘ss was a red turban of 
small SI7a;, in which he wore a sullied plume, secured by 
a clasp of silver; his tunic, which was shaped like those 
of the Isstradiots (a sort of troops whtini the Venetians 
at that tune levied in the provuici's, on the eastern side 
of their gulf), was green m colour, and tawdrily laced 
with gold , lie wore very wide diawers or trousers of 
white, though none of the cleanest, which gatlu;red be¬ 
neath the knee, and his ‘warlhy k*s^s wei\‘ quite bare, 
unless for the coniphcaled laet's which bound a j’lair of 
sandals on his feet , lie h.id no sjiurs, the* edge of his 
large stirrups bi'ing so sharp as to serve' to goad the 
horse in a very <('vere manner In a ennisun sasli this 
singular horseman wore a dagger on the right side, and 
on the left a short crooked Moiuish swoid; and by a 
tarnished baldric over the shoulder hung the horn wdnch 
annouaeed his ajipioach. He h.id a swarthy and sun¬ 
burnt visage, with a thin beaid, ami piercing dark eyes, 
a well-formed numth and nose, and other features w'hich 
might have been pronounced handsome, but lor the black 
elf-locks which hung around his face, and the air of wild¬ 
ness and emaciation, which rather seemed to indicate a 
savagi:: than aciNilisi'd man. 

o " He also is a Bohemian!" said the ladies to each 
Other; “Holy M,\ry, will the King again place confi¬ 
dence in these outcasts ? " 

** I will question the man, if it be your iileasure," said 
Quentin, “and assure myself of his fidelity as I best 
may." 

Durward, as well as the Ladies of C.'roye, had recog¬ 
nised in this man’s dress anti appearance, the habit and 
the manners of those vagrants with whom he hatl nearly 
been eonfouiuled by the hasty proceedings of Trois- 
Eschellcs and Betit-Andrt^^,and he, too, entertained verv 
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natural apprehonsions conccrnini^ tlie risk of 
trust in om* of that vaijrant lace 

"Art thou conu: hiilitT to seek us?^’’ w.is his first 
question 

'J he stran^^er nodded. 

" And for what purpose?" 

" To t^mde you to the palace of Him of Liege.” 

' * Of the Bishop " 

The lioheinian again nodded. 

" What token eanst thoii give me, that we slionhl yield 
credence to thee ? ” 

" L\(‘u the old rhyme, and no other,” answered tlie 
Boh(*miLLn, —■ 

"The page slew the boar, 

Tile peer liad the gloirc." 

"A true token," .said Quentin ; "lead on, good fellow 
—1 will speak farther witli thee presently ” T'hen falling 
back to the ladies, lie said, "I am eonvimed tins man 
is the guide we arc to expect, for he liath biought me a 
pass-word, known, 1 think, hut to tlie King and me. 
But I will discourse with limi furtlier, and endeavour to 
ascertain how far he is to bo trusted. 


CTTAP. XVI. 

I am as free as Natii7L J^> uiade man^ 

Ere the base laws 0 /servitude began. 

When wild in woods the noble sarja^'e ran. 

Tllli CONQUE-ST OF (»KENADA 

HILE Quentin held the brief communieatioii 
with the ladies, necessary to assure them that 
this extraordinary addition to their party was 
the guide whom they were to expect on the King’s part, 
he noticed (for he was as alert in observing the motions 
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of the strang^er as tlie Buliorni.in could be on his part), 
that the man not only tiirnt'd liis lic.ifl as far hack as he 
coukl, to peer at^ them, hut that, with a sinf^ular sort of 
ai^iliiy, more rcscmhhnif tliat of a monkey than of a 
man, ho had screwed his \vholo person aiound on the 
saddle, so as to sit almost sidelon" upon the horse, for 
the convenumcc, as it seemed, of watchini^ them more 
attentively. 

Not greatly pleased with this manoaivre, Quentin rode 
up to the Bohemian, and said to him, as ho suddenly 
assumed his proper position on the horse, “ Methinks, 
frumrl, \ou will piove hut a hlind guide, if you look at 
the tail of v'oui hoise r.illn‘r than liis ears 

“And it I were actually hlind," answered the Bohe¬ 
mian, “I could not thti less guide you thioegh any 
portion of this realm of Fr.ance, or of those adjoining 
to it ’’ 

“ Vot you are no Ficnchm.in horn," said the Scot. 

“ I ,im not," answered tlu' guide. 

“ What countryman, then, are you?" demanded 
Quentin. 

“ I am of no country ! " answered the guide. 

“ How I t;f no country? " rejiisitcd the Scot. 

“ No," .answered the Bohemian, “of none. I am a 
Zingai^, a Bohennaii, an Kgypti.an, or whatever the 
Eaiopeans, in their diflerent languages, may choose lo 
call our people ; hut 1 have no tounlry." 

“ Arc you a Christian ? " asked the Scotchman. 

the Bohemian shook his Iie.id. 

“ Dog," said Quentin (for there was little toleration in 
the spirit of Catholicism in those days), “dost thou 
worship Mahoun? " 

“ No," was the indifferent and concise answer of the 
guide, who neither seemed offended nor surpilsed at the 
young man's violence oi manner. 

“ Are you a Pagair, then, or what are you? 
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I have no rcljgion," answered the Hohemian. 

Durward started back ; for Ihoiip^h had heard of 
Saracens and Idolaters, it had never (mtered into his 
idea or behef, tliat any botiy of men coidd exist wlio 
practised no inoile of \sorslHp \vliate\cr, lie recovered 
from bis astonishment, to ask his guide where he usually 
dwelt. 

“ Wherever I chance to be for the tune,” replied the 
Bohi’niian " I have no home." 

" How do you guard your property ?" 

“ Excepting tlie clothes which 1 wear, and the horse 
I nde on, I have no pioperty.” 

“ Yet you dress gaily, and ride g.illanily,” s.iid Dur¬ 
ward. “ What are your mi ans c^f sub^i^teiii.c " 

“ I eat when I am hungry, drink when 1 am ihir'^ty, 
and have no other means of subsistence than chance 
throws in my way," n‘plicd the vagabond. 

" Under whose laws do you Ine ?" 

'* 1 acknowledge obedience to none, but as it suits my 
pleasure or my necessitii s," said the liolienuan. 

“ Who IS your leader, and commands you? " 

“The father of our tribe—if I choose to obey him,” 
said the guide—“ otherwise I have no commander." 

“You are then," said the wondering querist, “desti¬ 
tute of all that other men are combined by—you hfive no 
law, no leader, no settled means of subsistenci*, no houfie 
or home. You have, may Heaven compa-.sionate you, 
no country—and, may He.iven enlighten and forgi^ve 
you, you have no God ! What is it that remains to 
you, deprived of government, domestic happiness, and 
religion ? " 

“ I have liberty," said the Bohemian—“ I crouch to no 
one—obey no one—respect no one.— I go where I will— 
live as 1 can—and die when my day comes." 

“ But you are subject to instant execution, at the plea¬ 
sure of the J udge ? " * 
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" Be it so,” returned the Bohcnuan ; " I can but die so* 
much the sooner " 

“And to imprisonment also," said the Scot; “and 
where, then, is your bovisted freedom ? ” 

“In my thoughts," said the Bohemian, “which no 
chains can bind ; while yours, even when your limbs are 
free, remain lettered by your laws and your superstitions, 
your dreams of local attachment, .ind your fantastic 
\isions of civil policy. Such as I arc free m spirit when 
our limbs arc chained -You are imprisoned in mind, 
CNcn v^hta your limbs are most at freedom,” 

“ Yet the freedom of your thoughts," said the Scot, 
*' relieves not the pressure of the gyvi*s on your limbs." 

“For a brief time tliat may be endured," answered 
the vagrant; “ and if within that period 1 cannot extri¬ 
cate myself, and fail ol relief liom my comrades, I can 
always die, and death is the most perfect freedom 
of ah • 

There was a deep pause of some duiation, which 
Queatin at length broke by resuming his queries. 

“Yours IS a wandt:ring race, unknown to the nations 
of Europe—Whence do they tleuve their origin ?" 

“ 1 may not tell you," ans\vcred the Bohemian. 

“ When wall they relieve this kingdom from their pre¬ 
sence, and return to the land from whence they came?” 
srftd the IScoi, 

“When the day of their pilgrimage shall be accom- 
pl'shcd," replied his vagi ant guide, 

“Arc you not sprung from those tribes of Israel, which 
were carried into c-ijitivity beyoml the great river Eu¬ 
phrates?” said Quentin, who had not forgotten the lore 
which had been taught him at Aberbrothick. 

“ Had we been .so,” answered the Bohemian, “ we had 
followed their faith and practised their lites.’* 

“ What is thine own name ?" ^aid Durv\ard. 

“ My proper name is only known to niy brethren—The 
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men beyond our tents call me Hayraddin Maugrabin, 
that IS, Hayraddin the African Moor ” 

Thou spe.ikest too uell for one who hath lived always 
in thy hlthv liorde,” said the Scot. 

" 1 have It'arncd some of the knowledge of this land," 
said llayraddin —"When I was a little boy, our tribe 
was chased by the hunters after human flesh An arrow 
went through niv mother’s head, and she died I was 
entangled m the blanket on h<T shoulders, and was taken 
by the pursuers A priest begg<‘d me from the Provost’s 
archeis, and trained me up in Frankish learning lor two 
or three* yi .irs 

" How came you to part with him ? " dt*mandcd Dur- 
ward. 

' ‘ 1 stole money from him—even the God which he wor¬ 
shipped,” ansuered llayraddin, with peifeet composure ; 
"he deti'eted me, and beat me—I stabljed him with my 
knite, fled to the woods, and was again united to my 
people." 

“Wretch!" said Durward, "did you murder your 
benefactor *' ” 

" Wliat had he to do to burden me with his benefits ? 
— J he Zingaro boy w.is no house-bred tur, to rlog the 
heels of his masier, and crouch bem^ath his blows, for 
scraps of food - lie was the inipnsoiicd w'olf-Vhelp, 
which at the hrst opportunity broke his chain, rended fiis 
master, and returned to the wilderness.” 

There was another pause, when the young Scot, wth 
it view of still farther investigating the cliaraeter and pur¬ 
pose of this bus]:)icious guide, asked llayraddin, " Whe- 
.her it was not true that his peojile, amid their ignorance, 
pretended to a knowledge of futurity, which was not given 
'o the sages, philosophers, and divines, of more polished 
50ciety ? " 

" We pretend to it/’ said^Hayraddin, " and it is with 
justice.” 
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•• How can it be that so high a gift is bestowed on so 
abject a rate ?" said Quentin. 

Can T tell you?” answered Hayraddin —** Yes, I may 
indeed, but it is when you shall explain to me why the 
dog can trace the ft30tsteps of a man, while man, the 
nobler animal, hath not power to trace those of tln^ 
dog. These powt;rs, which seem to you so wonderful, 
are inslinctive in our race. From the hii< s on the 
taee and on tlie liand, wc can tell the future fate of those 
who consult us, t‘vt.ii as surely as you know from the 
blossom of the lice in spring, what fruit it will bear in 
the harvest.” 

'■ I doubt of your knowledge, and defy you to the 
proof. ” 

“ r.)t‘fy me not, Sir Sqmo said Ilayraddm Maugrabm 
'—“ 1 can tell yuu, that, ^ay wliat you will of your icli- 
gioii, the t^luLldLss whom you woislup iidcs in this 
company.” 

“IVace!” said (Jiicntin in astonishment, “on thy 
lile, not a woid fanher Init in answer to what I ask thee 
—C‘aiist thou l»e laithful ? ” 

“ I can a'l uu‘u can,” saul the lloherman. 

“ But thou be faitliful y 

“ W ouldst ihoii belicvi- im* the more should I swear 
U?” 'insw'ered Mnugrabin with a sneer. 

• “Thy hie is in my hand,” saal the young Scot. 

“Strike, and see whethiT I fe.ir to die, ' answered the 
Ikjhemian. 

“ Will money render ihee a liii^ty guide.-*” demanded 
Durw ard. 

“It I be not such without r, No,” replied the heathen 

“ 'I'hen what will bind Ihce ? ” askial the I^eot. 

•* Kindness,” replied the B(3hamian 

“ bhall I swear to show'thee such, if thou art true gtiido 
to us on this pilgrimage? ” 

"No,” replied Hayrcidin, ‘'it were extravagant 
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waste of a commodity so rare. To thee I am bound 
already." 

'TIow?" exclaimed Durward, more surprised than ever. 

“ Remember the chestnut-trees on the banks of the 
Cher ! The victim whose body thou didst cut down was 
my brother, Zamet the Maiijjrabm " 

“And yet," said Quentin, “I find yon in correspon¬ 
dence with those very officers by whom your brother was 
done to death ; for it wms one of iliem who directed me 
where to meet with you—the same, doubtl(‘ss, who pro¬ 
cured yonder ladies your services as a i^uide." 

“What can we do?" answered Ha\rnddin f^loonuly— 
“These men deal with iis as tli(‘ shei‘T)-doq;s flo with the 
flock ; they protect us for a while, diive us hither and 
thitlier at their pleasure, and always end by .Lpiidin^;us to 
the shambles 

Quentin ha<l afterwards occasion to learn that the 
Hoheinian sjjoke truth m this particular, and that the 
Provost-q;uard, employed to suppress the vagabond 
bands by which the kingdom was infested, enl(itain('d 
correspond(‘nce among them, and fotborc for a certain 
time the excicise of their duty, whitdi always at last ended 
in conducting their allies to the gallows. 'I’his is a sort 
of political relation between thief and officer, for the 
profitable exercise of their mutual professions, which has 
sub.sistcd in all countries, and is by no means unknow’p 
to our own. 

Durward, parting from tin* guide, fell back to the rest 
of the rclinm*, very hltle satisfied with the character df 
Hayraddin, and (‘ntert.iinmg little confidence in the pro¬ 
fessions of gratitude which he had personally made to 
him. lie proceeded to sound the other two men who 
had been assigned him for attendants, and he was con¬ 
cerned to find them stupid, and as unfit to assist him with 
counsel, as m the rencounter they had shown themselves 
reluctant to use their weapons. 
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•'It is all the bcittr,” baid to himself, his 

spirit rising with the apprehended diiliculties of his situa¬ 
tion , “ that lovely young lady shall owe .ill to me.— 
What one ham! -ay, and one luvid can do' inethinks I 
can boldly count upon. I have seen my father's house 
on fire, and he and niy brotluTs lying dead amongst the 
lianies—I gave not an inch baik, but haight it out to the 
last. Now 1 am two ye.irs older, .ind liave the best and 
fairest cause to bear me well that ever kindled mettle 
Within a brave man’s bosom." 

Acting upon this resolution, the attention and activity 
which (Jiu lUin bestowed dining the journey liad m it 
something that gave him tlie apprarance of ubitiuity. 
Ills principal ami most iavouritt* post was of course by 
the .side of the ladies , who, sensible of his e.xtreme atten¬ 
tion to their .safity, began to coiiveise with him in almost 
the tone of lamili..r friendship, and appeared to take great 
pleasure in tlie yet shrew <lm'ss, of his conversa¬ 

tion Yet (JiUMilm did not su!!<.r tJie fascination of 
this jntercouis<‘ to interfere with the vigilant discharge of 
his duty. 

It he w.is ol’*‘n by the sid<- of the Countesses, labouring 
to di scribe to the natives of .i level country the Giampian 
inountaiiis, and, above all, the beauties ot Glen-houlaUin 
—h'l A\is as often riding with Hayraddin in the front of 
ffie cavalcade, (picstioning him about the road and the 
resting-places, and uaording his answ^ers in his mind, to 
a ceit<am w'hethei. upon cross-e.xarnination, he could dis¬ 
cover anything like meditated treachery. As often again 
he was in tlie rear, endeavouring to secure the attach¬ 
ment of the two horsemen by kind words, gifts, and 
promises of additional recompense when their task should 
be .'iccomplished. 

In this w.ay they travclkd for more than a week, 
through bye-paths and unlo rpuaiicd districts, and by 
circuitous routes, m order lo avoid large towns. Nothing 
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remarkable occurred, though they now and then met 
strolling gangs of Bohemians, wlio respected them, as 
under the conduct of one of their trrbc—straggling 
soldiers, or pel haps banditti, who deemed their party 
too strong to be attacked—or parties of the Marechaussde, 
as they would now be termed, whom Louis, who searched 
the wounds of the land with steel and cautery, employed 
to suppress the disorderly bands which infested the in¬ 
terior. These last suffered them to jjursue Iheir way un¬ 
molested, by virtue of a pass-word, with wliich Qiicntin 
had been furnished for that purpose by the King himself. 

Tlieir resting-places were chiedy the monasteries, most 
of which were obliged by the rules of their foundation 
to receive pilgrims, under which character the ladies 
travelled, with hospitality, and without any troublesome 
inquiries into their rank and character, which most per¬ 
sons of distinction were desirous of concealing while in 
the discharge of their vows. The pretence of weariness 
was usually employed by the Countesses of Croye, as an 
excuse for instantly retiring to rest, and Quentin, as their 
r lajor Domo, arranged all that was necessary betwixt 
them and their entertamiTS, with a shrew«lness which 
saved them all trouble, and an alacrity that failed not to 
excite a corresponding degree of good will on the part 
0 / those w'ho were thus sedulously attended to. 

One circumstance gave Quentin pe^culiar trbublp, 
which was the char.icter and nation of his guide; who, as 
A heathen and an infidel vagabond, addicted besides to 
occult arts (the badge of all his tribe), was often looked 
upon as a very improper guest for the holy resting-places 

which thecompriny usually halted, and was not incon- 
i- .'quence admitted within even the outer circuit of their 
•.alls save with extreme reluctance. This was very em¬ 
barrassing ; for, on the one hand, it was necessary to 
keep in good humour a man who was possessed of the 
secret of their expedition ; and on the other, Quentin 
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deemed it indispensable to maintain a vigilant though 
secret watch on Hayraddin's conduct, in order that, as 
far as might b(-, he should hold no communication with 
any one without being observed. This, of course, was 
impossible if the Bohemian was lodged without the pre¬ 
cincts of the convent at which they stopped, and Durward 
could not help thinking tliat Hayraddin was tlesirous of 
bringing about this latter arrangement ; for, instead of 
keeping himself still ami quiet in the quarters allotted to 
him, his conversation, tricks, and songs, were, at the 
same time, so entertaining to the novices and younger 
brethren, and so unedifying m the opinion of the seniors 
of the fraternity, that, in more c.ises Ilian one, it required 
all the authority, supported by threats, which Quentin 
could ex(‘rt o\«_r Inm, to restiam his irreverent .ind un- 
timeoiis joculantv, and .ill the interest he could make 
with the SupMiois, to prt'veiii tlie heathen hound from 
beim^ thru^t uiil of doois. He succeeded, however, by 
the adroit iiianntT in winch he ajKjIogisetl for the acts of 
indecorum committed iiy their attendant, and the skill 
witli which lie hinted the ho[)e of his bi'ing brought to a 
better sense oi principles and beh.iviour, by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of holy relics, con'^eerated buildings, and, 
abiive all, of men dedicated to religion. 

Hut upon the tenth or tvvelltli diy of their journey, 
^ter they had entered h'laiiders, and were approaching 
the town of Nannir, all the ctfoits of (.^uentm became 
inadequ.ate to suppress the consequences of the scandal 
given hy his heathen guide. '1 he scene was a Franciscan 
convent, and of .a strict and reformed order, and the 
Prior a man who afterwards died in thti odour of sanctity. 
After rather more than the usual scruples (which were, 
indeed, in such a ease to be expected) had been sur¬ 
mounted, the obnoxious Bohemian at length obtainet! 
quarters m an outhouse inhabited by a lay-brother, who 
acted as gardener. The ladies retiicd to their apartment, 
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as usii.il, and the I’rior, who chanced to have some dis¬ 
tant alliance's and friends in Scotl.ind, and wlio was fond 
of hearing foreigners tell of their native cci^uiitries, invited 
Quentin, with whose mien and conduct he seemed much 
pleased, to a slight monastic refection in his own cell. 
Finding the Father a man of intelligence, Quentin did not 
neglect the opportunity of making himself acquainted 
with th(* state of affairs in the country of Liege, of winch, 
during the last two days of their journey, In- li.id heard 
such reports, .is made him very npprelumsive for the 
security of his charge during the remainder ol their route, 
nay, even of the Lishop's power to protect them, when 
they should b(* safely conducted to his residence. The 
rei'hes of the Pnor were not very consolatory. 

He s.aid, th.'it "the people of Liegtj were w'ealthy 
burghers, who, like Jeshurun of old, had waxed fat and 
kicked—that they were uplifted in In'art because of their 
wealth and their privileges—that tbt'y had divers dis¬ 
putes with the Duke of Burgundy, their liege lord, 
upon the subject of imposts and immunities—and that 
they liad repeatedly broken out into open mutiny, 
whereat the Duke w.iS .so much incensed, as being a 
man of a hot and fiery nature, that he had sworn, by 
.Saint Georg(*, on the next provoe.aion, he would make 
the city of laege like to the <lcbolation of Babylon, and 
the downfall of Tyre, a hissing and a reproach to the 
whole territory of Flanders." 

“And he is a prince, by all report, likely to keep such 
a vow," said Quentin ; “so the men of Liege will prex 
bably beware how they give him occasion." 

“It were to be so hoped," said the Prior; “and 
such are the prayers of the godly in the land, who 
would not that the blood of the citizens were poured 
fortli like water, and that they should perish, even as 
•ittcr castaways, ere they make their peace with Heaven. 
Also the good Bishop labours^night and day to preserve 
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peace, as v eil becometh a serv.int of the altar ; for it i& 

written in 1 inly Scripture, fit’att pacifui. Rut"- here 

the good Riioi stopped, with tlecp sigh. 

t.)ucntm modestly urgi*d the great importance of which 
It was to the ladii's whom he attended, to have some 
asserted information respecting the inlenud stdte of the 
co’intry, and what an act of C'linstian thanty it would 
be, if the worthy and reverend Father would enlighten 
them upon that siiliject 

" It IS one," said the Prior, ** on which no man speaks 
with w.lliiigness : for those who speak evil of the 
powerful, t’trum in cubicitlo, may find that a winged 
thing shall carry the ninttca- to liis ears. Nevertlieless, 
to render you, who seiMii an ingenuous youth, and your 
ladies, who are devout votaresses acconiplishiiig a holy 
pilgrimage, the iitlle service that is in my power, 1 will 
be plain with vo'i 

He then looked cautiously round, and lowered his 
voice, as if afiaid of Ix nig ovcrlieard 

*''File people of Liege," he said, "are privily msti- 
gat(‘d to their frerpant luutinK'S liy num of Relial, 
who preleiuh but, as I lutpe falsely, to ^Mve commis¬ 
sion to that effect from our most Lhnstian King ; 
wluun, howi'ver, I liold to desiive that term better 
th*in wore consistent witli his thus disturbing the peace 
tfif a neighbouring state. Vet so it is, that his name is 
freely used by those who u]iIiold and inflame the dis¬ 
contents at Liege. I'liere is, moreover, in the land, a 
nobleman of good descent, ami fame in warlike affairs ; 
but otluTwise, so to speak, / oJ/i'Jisionis et pvtra 
sciindali ,—a stumbling-ljlock of offence to the countrie* 
of Rurgundy and Flanders. His name is William de la 
Maick," 

" Called Williaiii with the Rcard," said the young 
Scot. " or the Wild Roar ot Aideiinos? " 

** And rightly so called my son," said the Prior ; “bf»- 
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cause he is as the wild boar of the forest, which treadeth 
dow’Ti with his hoofs, and rendeth with his tusks. And 
he hath formed to hims(‘lf a band of rnoih than a thou¬ 
sand men, all, like himself, contemners of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority, and holds himself independent 
of the Duke of burgundy, and maintains himself and his 
followers by rapine and wrong, wrought, without distinc¬ 
tion, upon cluirchmen and laymen, Imposutt mavns tn 
Chrtslos Domini, —he h.ith stretehed forth his h.ind upon 
the anointed ot the T^ord, regardless of what is written,— 
‘ Touch not mine ano!nl(*d, and do my prophets no 
wrong.'—Even to our poor house did he send for sums of 
gold and sums of silver, as a ransoii' lor our lives, and 
those of our brethren ; to which we returned a Latin sup¬ 
plication stating our inability to answa-r his demand, and 
exhorting liim m the words of the preacher, Ne moliarii 
amico Uio malum, cum habet in tc fuim tarn. Neverthe¬ 
less, this Gulielmus Barliatus, this William de la Marck, 
as completely ignorant of humane letters as of humanity 
Itself, replied, in his ridiculous jargon, * Si non payatis, 
bruhibo monastrrium vest rum, 

“Of which rude Latin, liowever, you, my good 
father," said the youth, “ were at no loss to conceive tlie 
meaning? " 

“Alas ! my son," said the Prior, “ Kcar and Necessity 
are shrewd inlerpreteis ■ and we were obliged to melt 
down the silver vessels of our altar to satisfy tlic rapa¬ 
city of this cruel chief—May Heaven requite it to him 
sevenfold ! Pereat tmprobus — Amen, amen, anathemd 
esto / " 

“I marvel,” said Quentin, “ tliat the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, who is so strong and powerful, doth not bait this 
boar to purpose, of whose ravages I have already heard 
so much." 

“ Alas ! my son,” said the Prior, ** the Duke Charles 
is mow at Peronne, assembling his captains of hundreds 
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and his captains of thousands, to make war against 
FrancK ; and thus, whilo Hmven liath set discord be¬ 
tween the he.irts of tliose great princes, the country is 
misused by such suboidinate ojjpressors. But it is in 
evil time that the Duke neglects tlie cure of these in¬ 
ternal gangrenes ; for this William de la Marck hath 
of late entertained open communication with Rouslaer 
and Pavilion, the chiefs of the discont^mted at Liege, and 
it IS to be feared he will soon stir them up to some aespe- 
rate enterprise 

“ Hut the Bishop of Liege," said Quentin, " he hath 
still po\/er enough to subdue this disquieted and turbu¬ 
lent spirit—liath he not, good father ?—Your answer to 
this question concerns me much. " 

" The Bishop, my child,’’ replied the Prior, " hath the 
sword of Saint Peter, as\\ell as the keys. He hath power 
as a secular prince, and he hath the protection of the 
mighty House of Hirgundy, he hath also spiritual 
ai’iliority as a prelate, and he supports both with a 
rca.sonable force of good soldiers and nicn-at-arms. This 
William de la Marck was bred in his household, and 
bound to him by many benefits. Hut he gave vent, even 
in the court of the Bishop, to his fierce and bloodthirsty 
temper, and was e.xpelled thence for a homicide com¬ 
mitted on one of the I.hshop's chief domestics. From 
thenceforward, being banished from the good Prelate’s 
presence, he hath been his constant and uni denting foe ; 
and now, I grieve to say, he hath girded his loins, and 
strengthened his hoin against him." 

" You con^der, then, the situation of the worthy Pre¬ 
late as being dangerous? ” said Quentin, very anxiously. 

“Alas 1 my son," said the good Fianciscan, “what or 
who is there in this weary wiklerness, whom we may not 
hold as 111 danger? But Heaven forefend, I should 
speak of the reverend Prelate as one whose peril is immi¬ 
nent. He has much treasure, true counsellors!^ and brave 
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soldiers ; and, moreover, a messentrer who passed hither 
to the eastward yesterday, saitli that the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy hath despatehed, upon the Bishop’s request, an 
hundred meu-ru-arins to his assistance, "this reinforce¬ 
ment, with the retinue belonging to each lancc, are 
enough to deal with William do la Marck, on whose name 
be sorrow !—Amen.” 

At this crisis their conversation was interrupted by the 
Sacristan, who, m a voice almost inarticulate with anger, 
accused the Boliemiaii of having jn'actiscd the most 
abominaljle arts of delusion among the youngt r brethren. 
He had added to tht ir nightly meal cups of a heady and 
intoxicating cordial, of Um limes the strength of the 
most ]xiweiful v\inc. und(T which several of the frater¬ 
nity had siiccuinbed, - - and indeed, although the Sa¬ 
cristan had been strong to resist its influence, they 
might y{‘t see. from his inllamed countenance and thick 
speech, that even he, the accuser himself, wsas iii some 
degree affcctcfl by this unhallowed potation. Moreover, 
the Bohemian had sung songs of worhlly vanity and im¬ 
pure pleasures ; he had derided the cord of is iiiit Francis, 
made jest of his miracles, and termed his votaries fools 
and lazy kn.ires. l^astly, he had practised palmistry, 
and foretold to the young Father CJierubin, tbit he was 
beloved by a beautiful lady, w'ho should make him lather 
to a thriving boy. 

The Father Prior listened to these complaints for • 
some time iii silence, as struck with mute horror by their 
enormous atrocity. When tlx; Sacristan had concluded, 
he rose up, descended to the court of the convent, and 
ordered the lay brethnm, on pain of the worse conse¬ 
quences of spiritual disobedience, to beat Hayraddin 
out of the sacred precincts, with their broom-staves and 
cart-whips. 

This sentence was executed accordingly, in the pre¬ 
sence ol Quentin Durward, who, however vexed at the 
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OccTjrance, easily s.'iw that his interference would be ot 
no avail. 

The tlisciphrc inflicted upon the delinquent, notwith¬ 
standing tlie exhortations of the Superior, was more 
ludicrous than formuiable The Holieinian ran hither 
and thither through the court, amongst the clamour of 
Voices, and noise of blows, some of which nvrehed him 
not, because purposely misaimed ; others, sincerely de- 
S’gned for hts person, were eluded by his activity , and 
th'"- few that fell upon his back and shoulders he look 
Without cither complaint or reply. riic noise and riot 
were the greater, that the mexpciicnccd taidgcl-players, 
among whom Hayraddm ran the gauntlet, hit each 
other more frequently than they did him ; till at 
length, desirous of ending a sciaie which was more 
Scandalous llian erlif^mg, the Prior commanded the 
wicket to bt; Hung t)peri, and the Pohemian, darting 
through It with the sp.cd of lightning, tied forth into the 
m'')onlight. 

1'luring this s<;one, a suspicion which Durw'ard had 
formerly cnterlained, reciu retl with additional strength, 
llayraddin had. that very morning, ])roinised to him 
more mode t and discreet behaviour than he was wont 
to exhibit, whrii lht;y rustt-d in a convent on their 
journey ; yet he had broken liis engagement, and had 
bec.i even more offensively obsUeperous than usual. 
Something probably linked under this ; for whatever 
were the Hohenuan’^ deficiencies, he lacked neither sense, 
nor, when he ph'asi'd, self-command : .and might it not 
be probable that he washed to liold some communication, 
eillier with his own horde or some one else, from which 
he was debarred in the couise of the day, by the vigilance 
with which he was watched by Quentin, and had recourse 
to this stratagem in order to get himself turned out of 
the convent ? 

No sooner did this suspicion dait once more through 
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Durward's mind, tlian, alert as be* always was in his 
motions, ht* re^olvt'd to follow his ctirlijeDe'd ^uidc, and 
observe (secretly if possible) how he eli-pe^seri of himself. 
Accordingly, vihen the Rohcmi.in fled, as already men¬ 
tioned, out at the gale ol the convent, Quentin, hastily 
explaining to the Prior the necessity of keeping sight of 
his guide, followed in pursuit of him. 


CHAP. XVII. 

// next, the 7 ude ranx^tr ^ and spied spyf—hands off-^ 

J ou axe /or no such rustics 

Ben Jonson’s TaIc of Robin Hood. 

IIKN Quentin sallied from the convent, he could 
mark the precipitate retreat of the Bohemian, 
whose dark figure was seen in the far inoonliglit 
Mying \Mth the speed of a flogged hound quite through 
the street of the little village, and across the level meadow 
that lay beyond. 

" My friend runs fast," said Quentin to himself ; " but 
he must run faster yet, to escape the fleetest foot that 
ever pressed the heather of Glen-houlakin.” 

Being fortunately without his cloak and armour, the 
Scottish mountaineer was at liberty to put forth a speed 
which w^as unrivalled in his own glens, and which, not- 
withstanding the rate at which the Bohemian ran, was 
likely soon to bring his pursuer up with him. This was 
wot, however, Quentin's object; for he considered it 
more essential to watch Hayraddin's motions, than to 
interrupt them. He was the rather led to this by the 
steadiness with which the Bohemian directed his course ; 
and which, continuing, even after the impulse of the 
violent expulsion had subsided, seemed to indicate that 
his career had some more certain goal for its object 
than could have suggested itself to a person unexpectedly 
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turned out of good quarters when midnight was ap¬ 
proaching, to s(’(*k a new place of repose. He never 
even looked Ixnind him ; anti consequently Durward 
was enabled to follow him unobserved. At length the 
Bohemian having traversed the meadow, and attained 
the side of a little stream, the banks of which were 
clothed with alders and willows, Quentin observed that 
he stood still, ami blt'w a low note on his horn, wnich 
was answered by a whistle at some little distance. 

“ 'riiis IS a rendezvous," thought Quentin ; " but how 
shall I come near enough to listen to what passes? the 
sound of iny steps, and tlie rustling of the boughs through 
which I must force my passagt', will betray me, unless I 
aril cautious—I will stalk them by iSaini Andrew', as if 
they were Okui-isla deer- they shall learn that I have not 
conned wood-craft for nought. Yonder they meet, the two 
shadows—and two of tb'^m iheie are—odds against me if 
I am discovered, and if their purpose be unfriendly, as is 
much to be doubted. Ami then the Countt'ss Isabelle 
loses her poor friend !—Well, and he were not worthy to 
be called such, if he were not ready to meet a dozen in 
her behair. — Have 1 not crossed swords with Dunois, 
the best knight m France, and shall I fear a tribe of 
yonder vagabonds? Pshaw ’—God and Saint Andrew 
to fiieiid, they will find me both stout and wary." 

Thus resolving, and with a degree of caution taught 
him by his silvan hal^its, our friend descended into the 
channel of the little stream, which varied in depth, 
sometimes scarce covering his shoes, soinelimcs coming 
up to his knees, and so crept along, his form concealed 
by the boughs overhanging the bank, and his steps 
unheard amid the ripple of the water. (We have our¬ 
selves, in the days of yore, thus approached the nest of 
the wakeful raven ) In this manner the Scot drew near 
unperceived, until he distinctly heard the voices of those 
who were the subject of h’s observation, though he could 
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not distinguish tlio words. Bring at this time under the 
drooping branches of a maginfirrnt wrrping willow, 
which almost swept the surface of the \valcr, he caught 
hold of one of jts boughs, by the .issisiancc of winch, 
exerting at once much .igility, drxteuty, anrl strength, 
he raised himself up into the body of the tree, and sat, 
secure from discovery, among the central branches. 

From this situation he could disco\er that the person 
with whom Il.iyraddin w%T.s now conversing v,as one of 
his own tube, and, at the same time, he perceivi'd, to 
his great <lis.ippomtment, that no apjiroximation could 
enable him to comjirrhrnd their language, which was 
totally unknown to him 'I hry laughed much ; and as 
Hayraddm made a sign of skipping about, and ended 
by rubbing bis shouliler with his hand, Dnvward had 
no doubt that be was relating the story of thi' hastinadmg 
which he bad sustaincil previous to his escape fiom the 
convent. 

On a sudden, a whistle was ag.iin h<\ud m the dis¬ 
tance, whuh was once moie answered by .i low'^ tone or 
two of H.iyiaddin’s born. Presently nftei w.nils, a tall. 
Stout, soldierly-looking man, a strong contrast in jjonit 
of thewes .and sinews to the small and slendiT-limbed 
Bohemians, made his apjiiearancc. He had a broad 
baldric over Ins shoulder, which sust.ainiMl a sword that 
hung almost .across his pei'son ; his hose wer .much 
slashed, througli which sl.islies was draw'n silk or tilf.irr^, 
of various colours ; they were tied by at least five hun¬ 
dred points or strings, made of ribbon, to the tight biiff- 
jacket which he wore, and the right sleeve of which 
displayed a silver bo.ir'.s head, the crest of his C.aptain. 
A very sm.all hat sat j.auntily on one side of his lic.ad, 
from which descended a quantity of curled hair, wdiich 
fell on each side of a broad face, and mingled with as 
broad a beard, about four incncs long. He held a long 
lance in his hand ; and his whole equipment was that of 
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ont of the German advenlurers, who were known by the 
name of lam.-enechts, in Kn^imh. spearmen, who consti¬ 
tuted a formid; ole part of the infantry of the ptTiod. 
These mercenaries wi*re, of course, a tierce and rapacious 
soldiery, and haviiiL; an idle l.ile euneiit anion^ them¬ 
selves, that a lanyknecht was refused admittance into 
hi'avi-n on account of his vices, and into hell on the 
sei^re of his tumultuous, mutinous, and insuliordiuale 
dibijosition, they manfully acted .is if they neither sought 
the one, nor I'scliewed the other. 

“ Don Per and bhtz ! " w.is his first salutation, in a 
sort of tiiMinan-Freiich, which we c.iii only imperfectly 
imitate, " why have you kept iik dancing in attendance 
dis dree nights ? 

“ 1 could not see yiui sooner, Memherr,” said May- 
raddin, very subiiiissn«_ly ; " th(T(' is a young Scot, with 
as cjuick an eye as tlie wald-e.it, who watches my least 
motions. Jle siisptits me .ilnsidy, .and should he iind 
his suspicion conlirriied, 1 wi’n* a dead man on the 
spot, .uid he would c.iiry back the women into France 
again." 

“ Was henker * said the lanzknccht ; “ >vc arc three 
—we will .iitavk them to-morrow, and carry the women 
off without going farther. Yon saul the two valets were 
cowsiids--yon and your comrade may manage them, 
^d ikr Teufel s.ill hold me, but I match your Scots 
wild-c.il." 

" You will hnd that foolhardy," said flayraddin ; 
‘ for, besides that wc ourseKes count not much in 
fighting, this siiark hath matched himself with the best 
knight m France, and cuim oT with honour— I have 
seen those wdio saw him press I )unois hard enough." 

“Ilagel and stnrmwettcr ! U is but vour cowardice 
that speaks," said the (jerruan soldu-r 

1 am no more a coward than yourself," said Hay- 
raddin ; “but my trade is not lighting.—If you keep 
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the appointment where it was laid, it is well —if not, I 
guide them safely to the Bishop's Palace, and William 
de la Marck may easily possess Iiimself of them there, 
provided he is half as strong as he pretended a week 
since." 

“ Potz tousend ! '* said the soldier, "we are as strong 
and .stronger ; but wc hear of a hundreds of the lances 
of Burgund,—das ist,—see you—five men to a lance do 
make five hundreds, and then hold nu* the devil, they 
will be faincr to seek for us, than we to seek for them ; 
for der Bischoff hath a good force on footing—ay, 
indeed! " 

“You must then hold to the ambuscade at the Cross 
of the Three Kings, or give up the adventure," said the 
Bohemian. 

“ Geb up—geb up the adventure of the rich bride for 
our noble hauptman—Teufel ! I will charge through 
hell first.—Mem soul, we wall be all princes and liertzogs, 
whom they call dukes, and we will have a snab at the 
wein-kellar, and at the mouldy French crowns, and it 
may be at the pretty garces too, when He with de beard 
is weary on them " 

“ The ambuscade at the Cross of the Three Kings then 
still holds?" said the Bohemian. 

“ Mein Got, ay,—you will swear to bring them there ; 
and when they are on their knees before the CrC-i3y and 
down from off their horses, which all men do, except 
such black heathens as thou, w^e will make in on them, 
and they are ours." 

“Ay; but I promised this piece of necessary villany 
only on one condition," said Ilayraddin.—“I will not 
have a hair of the young man's h(‘ad touched. If you 
swear this to me, by your Three dead Men of Cologne, 
I will swear to you, by the Seven Night Walkers, that I 
will serve you truly as to the rest. And if you break 
your oath, the Night Walkers shall wake you seven 
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niEjhts from ur sleep, between night and morning, and, 
on the eighth, they shall strangle and devour you.” 

" But, (ionnei .ind hagel, what need you be so curious 
about tl>e life of this boy, who is neither your bloot nor 
kin ? ” said the Geiman. 

“ No matter lor that, honest Hcinrick ; some men 
have pleasure in cutting throats, some in keeping them 
whoU-—So swear to mt*, that yon will spare him life ^ind 
limb, or by the bright star Aldebtuan, this matter shall 
go no farther—Swear, an<l by the Three Kings, as you 
call them, of f'ologne—I know you care for no other 
oath.'’ 

‘‘ Du bist ein comische man," said the lanzknecht 
“ I swear ’’- 

" Not yet," said tbe Boliemian—"Faces about, brave 
lanzkneeht, and look to the east, else the Kings may 
not hear )oii " 

'rh(* soldier tool; the < ath m the manner prescribed, 
and then declared that he would be in readiness, observ¬ 
ing the place was quite eonven’cnt, being scarce five 
miles from their prest nt leaguer, 

" Hut were it not making sure work to have a fahnlein 
of rideis on tlie other road, by the left side of the inn, 
W'hich might tiap them if tht y go that w^ay ? " 

The B.ohemian considered a moment, and then an- 
swererl, " No—the appearance of their tioops in that 
direction might alarm *he garrison of Namur, and then 
they would have a doubtful fight, instead of assured 
success Besides, they shill travel on the right bank of 
the M aes, for 1 can guide them which way 1 will ; for, 
sharjj as this same Scottish mountaineer is, he hath never 
asked any one's advice, save mine, upon the dirt*ction of 
their route.—Undoubtedly, I was assigned to him by an 
assured friend, whose word no man mistnists till they 
come to know him a little." 

Hark ye, friend Hayraddin," said the soldier, “I 
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I 

would ask you somewhat —You and your bnider were 
as you say yourself, gross storiuMi-deuter, that is, star- 
lookers and gcisttT-secrs—Now, \sl»at !u-‘nker was it 
made you not foresee him, your bnider Zaiiiet, to be 
hanged ? " 

" 1 will tell you, Hcinrick," said Ilayraddin ;—“ if I 
could h.ive known my brother was sudi a fool as to tell 
the counsel of King l>ouis to Duke Chailes of Hurgundy, 
1 could have fori'told his death as sun' as j can foretell 
fair weather in July. I.oins hath both e.us and hands at 
the Couil of Iiiirgundy, and Charles's counsellors love 
the chink of French gold as well as thou dost the clatter 
of a wine-pot.— liut fare-lhet'-weli, ;nid keep appoint¬ 
ment—1 must await my early Stut a bow-slK^t without 
the gale of the den of tht* laz}" sw/ne funder, e lse wall 
he think me about some exeiirMun which bodes no good 
to the snceess of Ins j<nirney." 

“ Take a cliaught of coiiifoit fust," said the lan/knceht, 
tendering him a llask,— " but I forget , thtni art be.ast 
enough to dunk notliing but water, like a vile vassal of 
Mahound and Teriiiagund 

“"Ihouart tliyself a \assal of the wme-measure and 
the flagon," said the Ilcjhenu.in, I martel not that 
thou art t^nly trusted witli the bloodthirsty and violent 
part of executing what better heads have devised —He 
must drink no wine, who would know the thoughts pf 
others, or hide his own. But w hy jneach to thee, who 
hast a thirst as eternal as a sandbank in Arabia?—Fare- 
thc.'c-well.—Take my comrade Tuisco with thee—his 
appearance about the nionastery may breed suspicion.” 

The tw'o w^ortbu'S j^arled, after eaeli had again pledged 
himself to keep the rendezvous at the Cross of the Three 
Kings. 

Quentin Durward watclicd until they were out of sight, 
and then descended from his place of concealment, his 
heart throbbing at the narrov' escape which he and his 
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fair charge haH ma<le—if, indeed, it conld yet be achieved 
—from a deej> laid pi.in of vilLiny. Afr.iid, on his return 
to the monaster^, of stunihhng iijjun ILiyr.iddin, he 
made a long^ detour, at the (Apmso of tr.ixersing some 
very rough ground, and was llius en.ibled to return to 
his asyluTii on a diffiTiuit point from th.at by \\lnch he 
left It 

(^n the route, he coniimined earni'stly with himself (.con¬ 
cerning the s.ifest jil.in to be puisiu'd. fit* had formed 
the n^-olntion, wlnm h(' first lu'nrd Il.iyraddjri .ivow his 
trcachoiy, to put hmi to dLjith so soon as tin* eonference 
broke up, and his eonip.imons were at a sufh(. lent dis- 
t.anee , but wlu^n h(.' h<Mid the ]>oherman expif^ss so much 
interest m saving liisown life, lie teltit would be ungr ite- 
fiil to execute iiyion liim, in its rigour, the punishment 
hib treachery had deberv(jd. I le therefore resolved to 
Spaie his lift*, and e\(‘ii, it possible, still to use his services 
as .1 guide, under ‘ lkIi pr-^eautions as should ensure 
seeunlv of tlie po’cioiis ehaige, to the preservation of 
which his own litc was internally devoted. 

Hiu wliulur w(Te they to turn?—the f'ounlesses of 
Croye could neith'*r obtain shidter in Burgundy, from 
which they hud fbd, not in I'h im^e, from ^^]ll^.h tliey had 
been m a m.inner evpell<-d 'The \iolence of Duke 
Charles in the one country, was sean'ely more to be 
feared man the cold and tyrannic.il policy of King Louis 
in the other. After ileep thought, Durw.ird could form 
no bettor or safer plan for their security, than that, 
e>‘ading the ambusiade, they should take the ro.ad to 
Liege by the left h.ind of thi‘ Maes, and throw themselves, 
as the ladies originally dc^^igm d, upon tlie protection of 
the excelkuit Ihshoji 'I'h.it Pn late's will to protect them 
coulil not be doubted, and, it reiiiforee'd by this Bur¬ 
gundian party of nien-at-.iims, he might he considered 
as having the power. At any rate, if the dangers to 
which he was exposed from the hostility of William de la 
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Marcki and from the tioubles in the city of Liege, ap- 
j:>earcd imminent, he would still be at)lc to protect the 
unfortunate laches until they could be despatched to 
Germany with a suitable escoit. 

To sum up this reasoning—for wlien is a mental argu¬ 
ment e.onducted VMthuiit some refeiencc to selfish con¬ 
siderations? Quentin imagined that the death or captivity 
to which King Louis had, iii cold blood, consigned him, 
set him at libcTty from his engagements to the Crown of 
France; which, tlien'fore, it was his determmed purpose 
to renounce. The llishop of Liege was likely, he con¬ 
cluded, to need soldiiM's, and he thought that, by the 
interposition of his fair Iriends, w^io now, es])ccially the 
elder Countess, tn'ated him with much familiarity, he 
might get some command, and p(*rlic’ips might have the 
charge of conducting the Ladies of Cioye to some place 
more safe than the neighbourliood of Liege. And, to 
conclude, the ladies had talked, although almost in a 
sort of ji'st, of laisiug llie Countess's own vassals, and, 
as otliers did in those stormy times, fortifying her strong 
castle against all assailants wliatcver; they had jestingly 
asked Quentin, whether he would aceejit tlie pmlous 
olhee of their Seneschal : and, on his t inbr.icjiig the 
office witli ready glee and dt'vulion, they had, in the 
same spirit, peiinitted him to kiss both their Ive^ds on 
their confidential and honourable appointment. Nay,^^^ 
thought that the hand of the Countess Isabelle, one of 
the best foimed and most beautiful to which true vassal 
ever did such homage, trembled when his lips rested on 
it a moment longer than ceremony required, and that 
some confusion appeared on her cheek and in lier eye as 
she withdrew it. Something might come of all this ; 
and what brave man, at Quentin Durward’s age, but 
w'ould gladly have taken the thoughts which it awakened, 
into the considerations which were to determine his 
conduct ? 
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This point setiUid, lie had m^xi to consider in what 
degree he was to use tlu* further guidance of the faithless 
Bohemian. H<' iiad renounced his first thought of kill¬ 
ing him in the wood, and, if he took another guide, and 
dismissed him alive, it would he sending the traitor to 
the camp of William de la Marek, with intelligence of 
their motions. He thought of taking the Prior into his 
counsels, and requesting him to detain the Ijoheiman hy 
force, until they should have lime to reach the Bishop's 
cistlc ; but, on reflection, he dared not hazanl such a 
proposition to one who \sas tnnid both as an old man 
and a friar, who held the safely of his convent the most 
important object of his duty, and who ticmbled at the 
mention of the Wild Boar of Ardennes. 

At length Durw.rrd settled a jilan of operation on 
which he coiilrl the better reckon, as the execution rested 
entirely upon himself ; and, in the cause in which he was 
engaged, he felt himself capable of everything. With a 
hrm and bold heart, tliough conscious of the dangers of 
his situation, (Juentiii might be comjiarcd to one walk¬ 
ing under a load of the weight of which he is conscious, 
but which yet is not l)eyond his .strength and power of 
endurance. Just as his plan was dctci mined, he reached 
the convent. 

Upon knocking gently at the gate, a brother, consider- 
a|ply stationed for that purpose by the Prior, opened it, 
and acquainted him that the brethren were to be engaged 
in the choir till ilaybieak, pia>ing Heaven to forgive to 
th*e community the various scandals which had that 
evening taken place among them. 

The w'oithy friar offered Quentin permission to attend 
their devotions ; but his clothe • were m such a wet con¬ 
dition, that the young Scot was obliged to decline the 
opportunity, and request permisdon, instead, to sit by 
the kitchen fire, in order to his attire being dried before 
morning ; as he was particularly de^jnms that the 
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mian, when they should next meet, should observe no 
traces of his having be(;n abroad during the night. The 
friar not only granted his request, but afforded him his 
own company, which fell in very happily with tlu‘ desire 
which Diirward had to obtain infoi matioii coneernmg 
the two routes which he had heard mentioned by the 
Bohemian in his conversation w'lih the lanzknecht. The 
friar, intrusted upon many occasions with the business of 
the convent abroad, was the iierson in lh<‘ fi.iteinity best 
qualified to afford him the infoi iiiation he requested, 
but observed, that, as true pilgrims, it became the duty 
of the ladies whom Quentin escorted, to take the road 
on the right side of the Maes, by die Cross of tlie Kings, 
where the blessed relies of Cas])ei, Mrlchior. and 
Balthasar (as the ('athuhe ('hiirc)i has naiiK'd the 
eastern Magi who eanu* to Relhlehtin with their 
offerings), had rested as they weie transported to 
Cologne, and on which spot tliey had wiought many 
miracles. 

Quentin replied, that the ladies were determined to 
obser\'c all the holy stations with the utmost punctuality, 
and would certainly visit that of the Cross, either in 
going to or returning from ('ologne, but they had heard 
repoits that the road by the light side of the nv^er was at 
prestmt rendered unsafe by the soldiers of the f* '^'cious 
William dc la Marck. <= 

“Now may Heave>n forbid," said Father Francis, 
*• that the Wild Boar of Ardennes should again mak'*- 
his lair so near us !- -Nevertheless, ihti broad Maes will 
be a good barrier betwixt us, even shouhl it so 
chance." 

“ But it will be no barrier between my ladies and the 
marauder, should we cross the river, and travel on the 
right Vjank," answered the Scot. 

“Heaven will protect its own, young man," said the 
friar; “for it were hai'd tc think that the Kings of 
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yonder filesseu city of Cologne, who will not endure 
that a Jew or Infidel should even enter within the walls 
of their town, could be oblivious enough to permit 
their worshippers, coining to their shrine as true 
pilgrims, to be plundered and misused by such a mis¬ 
creant dog as this Boar of Ardennes, who is worse than 
a whole desert of Saracen hcalliens, and all the ten 
tribes of Israel to boot." 

Whatever reliance Quentin, as a sincere Catholic, was 
bound to rest upon llie special protection of Melchior, 
Caspar, and Balthasar, he could not but recollect, that 
the pilgrim habits of the laches being assumed out of 
mere earthly policy, he and his charge could scarcely 
expect their countenance on the present occasion ; and 
therefore resolved, far as possible, to avoid placing 
the l.idies in any prcvlicameiit where miraculous interpo¬ 
sition might be necessary , whilst, in the simplicity of his 
good faith, he himself vowed a pilgnmage to the Three 
Kings of C ologne in his own jirujier person, jirovided 
the simulate design of those over whose safety he was 
now watching, should be permitted by tliose reasonalde 
and royal as well as sainted personages, to attain the 
desired effect. 

That he might enter into this obligation with all 
solemnity, he lequested tlie friar to show liirn into one of 
th^ various chapels which opened from the main body of 
the church of tlu* convent, where, upon liis knees, an 1 
with sincere devotion, he latified the vow which he had 
made internally. The distant sound of the choir, the 
solemnity of the deep and dead hour which he had 
chosen for this act of devotion, the effect of the glim¬ 
mering lamp with which the little Gothic building was 
illuminated—all contributed to throw Quentin’s mind 
into the state when it most rearhly acknow'lcdgctj its 
human frailty, and seeks that supernatur?il aid and pro¬ 
tection, which, in every worship, must be lonnccled wiUi 
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repentance for past sins, and resolutions of future 
amendment. That the object of his devotion was mis¬ 
placed, was not the fault of Quentin ; and its purpose 
beinp; sincere, we can scarce suppose it unacceptable to 
the only true Deity, who regards the motives, and not 
tlic forms of prayer, and in whose eyes the sincere de¬ 
votion of a heathen is more estimable than the specious 
hypocrisy of a Pliarisce. 

Having commended himself and his helpless com¬ 
panions to the Saints, and to the keeping of Providence, 
Quentin at length retired to rest, leaving the friar much 
edihed by the depth and smceiity of his devotion. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

When many a merry talc and many a song- 

Cheer d the roni;h road, ive -ivtstud the fough road long. 

'J'he roui^h road, tJun, returning nt a ton/td. 

Mock'd our enchanted steps, Jor all Juny ground. 

Samui-i Johnsom. 



I Y peep of day Quentin Durward had 
j his little cell, had roused the sleepy groc 


forsaken 
grooms, and, 

with moic than his wonted care, seen that every¬ 
thing was prepared for the day's journey. and 

bridles, the horse furniture, and the shoes of the hors 2 S 
themselves, were carefully inspected with his own eyes, 
that there might be as little chance as possible of the p«> 
currence of any of those casualties, which, petty as they 
seem, often interrupt or disconcert travelling. The 
horses were also, under his own inspection, carefully 
fed, so as to render them fit for a long day’s journey, or, 
if that should be necessary, for a hasty flight. 

Quentin then betook himself to his own chamber, 
armed himself with unusual care, and belted on his 
sword with the feeling at oi ce of approaching danger, 
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find of stem determination to dare it to the utter¬ 
most. 

These generous feelings gave him a loftiness of step, 
and a dignity of manner, which the Ladies of Croye had 
not yet observed m him, thougli they had been highly 
pleased and interested by the grace, yet naiveti, of h;s 
geneial behaviour and conversation, and the mixture of 
shrewd intelligence which naturally belonged to him, 
with the simplicity arising from his secluded education 
and distant country. He let them understand, that it 
would be nocess.iry that they should prepare for their 
journey this morning rather earlier than usual ; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, they left the convent immediately after a 
morning lepast, lor which, ns well as the other hospi¬ 
talities uf the House, the laches made acknowledgment 
by a donation to the altar, befitting rather then* rank 
than their apiieaiancc. this excited no suspicion, as 

they A’ore supposed to be Englishwomen ; the attnbute 
of superior wealtli attacliing at that time to the insular 
character as slroivily as in our own day. 

The I’rior blessed them as they mounted to depart, 
and congratulated (Quentin on the absence of his 
heathen giiidi*; “lor," said the veneiable man, “better 
stumble in the path than bo upheld by the arm of a 
thief* l^robber." 

• Quentin was not quite of his opinion ; for, danqerous 
as he knew the Hohemian to be, he thought he could use 
%is services, and, at the same time, battle his treasonable 
purpose, now that he saw clearly to what it tended. But 
his anxiety upon this subject was soon at an end. for the 
little cavalcade was not an hundred yards from the 
monastery and the village belore Maugiabin joined it, 
riding as usual on his little active and wild-looking 
jennet. Their road led them along the side of the same 
brook were Quentin had overheard the mysterious con¬ 
ference of the preceding evening, and Hayraddin had 
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not long rejoined them, ere they passed under the very 
willow-tree which had afforded Durward the means of 

I 

concealment, wlien he became an unsuspected hearer 
of what then passed betwixt that false guide and the 
lanzknecht. 

The recollections which the spot brought back stirred 
Quentin to enter abruptly into convers.ition with his 
guide, whom liitlierto he had scarce spoken to. 

“ Where hast thou found night-qu.irtcr, thou profane 
knave? ” saicl the Scot. 

"Your wisdom may guess, by looking on my gaber¬ 
dine," answe'rcd the Bohemian, pointing to his dress, 
which was covered with the seeds of hay. 

" A good hay-stack," said Quentin, "is a convenient 
bed for an astrologer, and a much better than a heathen 
^coffer at our blessed religion, and its ministers, ever 
deserves." 

"It suited my Klcpper better than me, though," said 
Hayiaddin, patting his horse on the neck ; " for he had 
lood and shelter at the same time. The old bald Itiols 
turned him loose, as if a wise man's horse could have 
infected with wit or sagacity a whole convent of as.ses. 
Lucky that Klcppcr knows my whistle, and follows me 
HS tnily as a hound, or we had never met again, and you 
in your tiiin niiglit have whistled for a guide." 

"1 have tolfl thee more than once," said Durwardp 
sternly, " to restrain thy ribaldry when thou chancest to 
be in worthy men's company, a thing which, I believe,,, 
hath rarely happened to thee in thy life l^efore now ; and 
I promise thee, that did I hold thee as faithless a guide 
as I esteem thee a blasphemous and w'orthless caitiff, m> 
Scottish dirk and ihy heathenish heart had ere now been 
Acquainted, although the doing such a deed were as 
ignoble as the sticking of swine." 

"A wild boar is near akin to a sow," said the Bo¬ 
hemian, without flinching fromchc sharp look with which 
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Quentin regarded him, or altering, in the slightest 
degree, the caustic indifference uInch he affected in hlS 
language ; “ and many men," he subjoined, “ find both 
pride, pleasure, and profit, in sticking them.” 

-^stonishcd at the man’s ready confidence, and uncer¬ 
tain whether he did not know more of his own history 
and feelings than was jileasant for him to converse upon, 
Quentin broke off'a c^mvcis.ition in winch he had gamed 
no advantage over Maiigrabin, and fell back to his accus¬ 
tomed post beside the ladies. 

We ha”C already observed, lliat a considerable degree 
of faiiulianty had l^egun to establish itself between them. 
Th»' elder (_’ount(‘ss treated him (being once well assured 
of the nobility of his birth) like a favoured cipial ; and 
though her niece showed her regard to tlieir protector 
less freely, yet, undcT every disadvantage of liashfulness 
and timidity, (Quentin thought he could plainly perceive, 
that his company and conversation were not by any 
means indifferent to her. 

Nothing gives such life and soul to youthful gaiety as 
the consciousness that it is successfully received ; and 
Qucnim had accordingly, during the former period of 
their journey, amused his fair charge with the liveliness 
of his ct>nv('rsation, and the songs and tales of liis 
count ly, the former of which he sung m his native lan¬ 
guage, while his efforts to render the latter into his 
foreign and im]>erfect French, gave rise to a hundred 
yule mistakes and errois of speech, as diverting as the 
narratives themselves. Rut on this anxious morning, he 
rode beside the Ladies of Croye without any of his usual 
attempts to amuse them, and they could not help 
observing his silence as something remarkable. 

“ Our young companion has seen a wolf," said the 
Lady Hameline, alluding to an ancient superstition, 
“and he htas lost his longue in consequence." 

“ To say I had Hacked a fox were iiearer the 
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mark/’ thought Quentin, but gave the reply no utter¬ 
ance. 

Are you well, Seignior Quentin ? ” said the Countess 
Isabelle, in a tone of interest .at which she herself blushed, 
while she felt that it was something more than the dis¬ 
tance between them warranted. * 

** He hath sat up carousing with the jolly friars," said 
the Lady Hamcline ; “ the Scots are like the Germans, 
who spend all their mirth over the Rheinwein, and bring 
only their staggering stops to the dance in the evening, 
and their aching heads to the ladies' bower in the 
morning.” 

** Nay, gentle ladies," said Qu'^niin, " I deserve not 
your reproach. The good friars were at their devotions 
almost all night ; and for myself, my drink was barely a 
cup of their thinnest and most oidiuary wine." 

*' It is the badness of his fare that has pul him out of 
humour," said the Countess Isabelle. " Cheer up, Sei¬ 
gnior Quentin ; and should we over visit my ancient 
Castle of Rracquemont together, if I myself .should stand 
your cupbearer, and hand it to you, you shall have a 
generous cup of wine, that the like never grew upon the 
vines of Hochheim or johannisberg." 

“A glass of water, noble lady, from your hand"— 
Thus far did Quentin begin, but his voice trembled ; 
and Isabelle continued, as if she had been insensible of 
Ihe tenderness of the accentuation upon the personal 
pronoun. 

“ The wine was stocked in the deep vaults of Bracque- 
mont, by my great-grandfather the Rhinegrave Godfrey,’* 
said the Countess Isabelle. 

•* Who won the hand of her great-grandmother," inter¬ 
jected the Lady Hameline, interrupting her niece, “ by 
proving himself the best son of chivalry, at the great 
tournament of Strasbourg—ten knights were slain in 
the lists. But thodc davs are over, and no one now 
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thinks of encountering: peril for the of honour, or to 
relieve distressed beauty.” 

To this speech, which was made in the tone in which 
a modern beauty, whose charms arc ratlicr on the wane, 
may be heard to condemn the rudeness of the present 
acre, Quentin took upon him to leply, “ that there was no 
lack of that chivalry which the Lady Ilunichne seemed to 
consider as extinct, and that, were it eclipsed everywhere 
else, it would still glow in the bosoms of the Scottish 
gentlemen,” 

" Hear him ! ” said the Lady Ilaineline ; “ he would 
have us believe, that in his cold and blcvik country stiP 
lives the iiobli; fire which has decayed in France anrl 
Germany ! 'I he, poor youth is like a Swiss mountaineer, 
mad with partiality*to his native land—he will next l<dl 
US of the Miles and olives of Scotland 

** No, madam/' said Dnrwaid , “of the wine and the 
oil of our mountains I can say little, more tlian that our 
swoicls can compel these rich iiroductions, as tribute from 
our M'^eallhier iieighbouis. I'utfoi the unblemishedfaitli 
and Liiifaded honour of Scotland, 1 must now put to the 
proof how far you can lepose trust in them, however 
mean tht* individual who can olter nothing more as a 
pledgt' of your safety.'’ 

“ vt speak mysteriously—you know ot some pressing 
amd piesent danger,” said the Larly Hanieline. 

“T have read it in his eye for this liuur past!” ex¬ 
claimed the Lady Isabelle, clasping hi r hands. “ Sacred 
Viigin, what will become of us " 

“ Nothing, I hope, but what you would desire,” an¬ 
swered 1 )urward. “ And now I am compelled to ask— 
Gentle ladies, can you trust me? ” 

“Trust you?” answered the Countess Hameline— 
“certainly—But why the question? Or how far do you 
ask our confidence?” 

“ I, on my part,” said ^hc Countess Isabelle, “ tnisl 
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'you implicitly, and without condition. If you can de¬ 
ceive us, Quentin, I will no more look for truth, save in 
Heaven ! ” 

“Gentle lady,” replied Durward, highly gratified, 
“you do me but justice. My object is to alter our route, 
by proceeding directly by the left bank of the Maes to 
Liege, msterid of crossing at Namur. This differs from 
the order assigned by King T.,onis, and the instruc 
tions given to the guide. Rut 1 lnwrd news in the 
monastery of marauders on the right bank of the Macs, 
and of the march of Burgundian .soldicis to suppresv 
them. Both circumstances alarm me for your safely. 
Have 1 your pcrmi.ssion so far lo deviate from the route 
of your journey ? 

“ My ample and full permission,” answered the 
younger lady. 

“Cousin,” .said the T..ady Hamehne, “ I believe with 
you that the youth means us well , -but bethink )t)U— 
Arc transgress the instiuctions of King Louis, so posi* 
lively Iterated. ” 

“ And why should we reg.ird his instructions?’ said 
the Lady Isabelle. “1 am, I thank Heaven for it, no 
subject of his : and, as a siijiiiliant, he has abused th« 
confidence he induced me to icpusc m him 1 would not 
dishonour this young genllcm<in by weighing hi^.”'ordfor 
an instant against the injunctions of yonder crafty 
selfish despot 

** Now, may God bless you for that very word, 
lady,” said Quentin, ]oyously ; “and if I deserve not 
the trust it expresses, tearing with wild horses in this 
life, and eternal tortures in the next, were e'en too good 
for my deserts. ” 

So saying, he spurred his horse, and rejoined the 
Bohemian. This worthy seemed of a remarkably pas¬ 
sive, if not a forgiving temper. Injury or threat never 
dwelt, or at least seemed nc‘ to dwell, on his recollec- 
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lion ; and he entered into the conversation which Dur- 
ward presently commenced, jiist as if there had been 
no unkindly word betwixt them in the course of the 
morning. 

The dog, thought the Scot, sn.irls not now, because 
he intends to clear scores with me at once and for ever, 
when he can snatch me by the very throat ; but we will 
try tor once whether we cannot foil a traitor at his own 
weapons.—"Honest llayraddm," he said, "thou hast 
travelled with us for ten days, yet hast never shown us 
a specimen of your skill in fortune-telling , which you 
are, nevertheless, so fond of piaclismg, that you must 
needs disj)l.Ly 3 our gifts in every convent at which we 
stop, at the risk ol hi mg repaid by a night’s lodging 
under a liay-stack #’ 

"You have never asked me for a specimen of my 
skill,” said the gipsy. "You are, like the rest of the 
world, contented to ridicule those mysteries which they 
do not understand." 

" Chve me then a present proof of your skill," said 
Quentin ; and, unglovmg his hand, he held it out to the 
Zingaro. 

llayraddm carefully rcgauled all the lines which 
crossed each other on the Seotcliinan's palm, and noted, 
with equally scrupulous attention, the little risings or 
swellings at the roots of the fingi'is, which were then 
Delieved as intimately coiincLted with the disposition, 
habits, and fortunes of the individual, as the organs of 
the brain are pretended to be in our own time. 

"Here is a hand," said llayraddm, "which speaks 
of toils endured, and dangers encountered. I read in 
it an early noc[uamlance with the lull of the sword ; and 
yet some aciiuaintance also with the clasps of the mass- 
book." 

" This of my past life you may have learned elsewhere,** 
said Quentin ; " tell me something of the future." 
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“This line from the hill of Venus,” said the Bohe¬ 
mian, “not broken off abruptly, but attending and ac¬ 
companying the line of life, argues a certain and large 
fortune by marriage, whereby the party sliall be raised 
among the wealthy and the noble by the influence of 
successful 1()\(* ” 

“ Such promises you make to all who ask your advice,” 
siuil tjuentin ; “ they are part of your art ” 

“ What I tell ycai is as certain,” saul Ilayraddin, 
“ as that you shall m a brief sj’)ace be menaced with 
mighty danger , which 1 infer from this bright blood-red 
line cnlting the table-line traiisverst ly, and intimating 
stroke of sword, or other violence, from which you 
shall only be saved by the atl.ichment of a faithful 
friend.” 

“'J’hyself, ha?” said Quentin, somevcliat indignant 
that the ehiromantist sliould thus practise on his cre¬ 
dulity, and endeavour to found a reynitation by predict¬ 
ing the cou'^ecyiienees of his own treachery. 

“ My art,” replied the Zingaro, “ tells me nought that 
concerns myself.” 

“In this, thcMi, the seers of my land," said Quentin, 
“excel your boasted knowledge; for their skill te.iches 
thorn the dangers by which thc*y are themselves beset. 
I left not my hills without having felt a portion /'f the 
double vision with which their inhabitants are gifted 
ar.d I will give thee a proof of ii, in exchange for thy 
specimen of jyilmistry. Hayraddin, the danger which 
threatens me lies on the right bank of the river—I will 
avoid it by travelling to Taege on the left bank.” 

The guide listened with an apathy, which, knowing 
the circumstances in winch Maugrabm stood, Quentin 
could not by any means comprehend. “If you ac- 
coniplisli your purpose,” was the Bohemian’s reply, 
“the d.ingcrous crisis will be transfeired from your lot 
to mine.” 
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“ I thought " Saul Quontin ; " ili.it you said but now, 
that you could rot pri*s.igi‘ your own hjrtunc?" 

“ Not 111 the ni.iniier in which I have but now told you 
yours," aiiswenul Ilayr.ukhn, “but it rcfjuiies littlo 
knovvle(lg(‘ of T^oiiis of V.ilois, to |jn*s.ige that he will 
hang your guide bccausr your iiliMsun- was to devi.ate 
from the road which he recounueiidorl." 

“ The attaining wuth s.ih'ty the ]nir[iose of the joiiiney, 
and tMisiiring it.-. hi[i]iv tei mination," said (Juentiii, 
“ must atone for a deviation from the c\act line of the 
prescribed route ” 

“ Ay,” replied the Bohemian, “if you an' sure tliat 
die King had in his own e\r the sanu* teriniii.ition of the 
pilgrimage whu'h he insinuated to you.” 

“And of what other Icriiiniation is it possible that he 
could have been uieilitatmg oi why should you sup[) 0 '*'e 
he had .iny purjiv^si' in his thought, other than was 
avowefl in lus rlircclioii ?" incjuired Quentin. 

“ Simply," leplied the Zmg i.'-o, “ th.it those who 
know aught of the Most ('linsti.an King, arts aware 
that the ])urp<>se about which he is most au\ioiis, i-s 
always that w'eich he is le.ist willing to dcc.I.ire. Let 
our gracious Loui^ scud tw^lwi emb.issies, and I will 
forfeit my neck ti> the gallows a year before it is due, if 
111 el of them there is not something at the bottom of 
tffe ink-horn more than the pen has wntti'ii in the letteis 
of credence." 

“ 1 reg.ard not your foul suspicions,” .answcn-rl 
Quentin , “ my duty is plain and pcicmptory—to con¬ 
vey these ladies in safely to T.iegti , and I take it on me 
to think th.at I best disch.irge dial duty m ehanging our 
prescribed route, and keeping the left siih' of the river 
Maes. It is likewise tin* fhrect road to Liege. By 
crossing the river, we should lose time, and incur fatigue 
to no purpose—Wherefore shoiihl we do so?” 

“Only because pilgriuis, as they call themselvc*;, 
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destined for Cologne," said Hayraddin, “do not usually 
descend the Macs so low as Liege , and that the route 
of the ladies will be accounted contradictory of their 
professed destination.” 

“ If we are challenged on that account,” said Quentin, 
“ we will say that alarms of the wicked Duke of 
Gueldres, or of William de la Marck, or of the Ecor- 
cheurs and l.in/:knechts, on the right side of the river, 
justify our holding by the left, instead of our intended 
route.” 

“As you wall, my good seignior,” rejihed the Bohe¬ 
mian—“ 1 am, for my part, equally re.uly to guide you 
down the left as down the right side of the Maes — 
Your excuse to your master you must make out for 
yourself.” 

(,)uentin, although rather surpri'>(Hl, was, at the same 
time, pleased with the ready, or at least the unrepugnant 
acquiescence of Hayraddin m tht* change of tlieir route, 
for he needed his assistance as a guide, and vet had 
feared that tlie disconcerting of his intended act of 
treachery would have driven liim to extremity. Resides, 
to expel the Bohemian from their society, would have 
been the ready mode to bring down William dc la 
Marck, with whom he w'as in coin^siiondence, U[)on their 
intended route ; wli(*reas, if Il.iyiaddin reriiajned with 
them, Quentin thought he could inanigc to pi event 
Moor from having any communication with strangers, 
unless he was himself aware of it. 

Abandoning, therefore, all thoughts of their original 
route, the little party followed that by the left bank of 
the broad Maes, so speedily and successfully, that the next 
day early brought them to the purposed end of their 
journey. They found that the Bishop of Liege, for the 
sake of his health, as he himself alh‘ged, but rather, 
perhaps, to avoid being surprised by the numerous and 
mutinous population of the city, had established his 
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residence in his beautiful Castle of Schonwaldt, about a 
mile without Liege. 

Just as they approached the Castle, they saw the 
Prelate returning in long procession from the neigh- 
houring city, in which h(‘ had he<*n officiating at the j^er- 
forrnance of High Mass. He was at the head of a 
splcnd d train of religious, civil, and military nier, 
mingled together, or, as the old ballad-maker expresses 

With many a cross-bcarer before, 

And maii> a speai behind. 

The procession made a noble appearance, a.s, winding 
along llie verdant banks of the broad Maes, it wheeh'il 
into, and was as it were devoured by, the huge Gothic 
portal of the Kpiscop!\l residence. 

But when the parly c.inu- more near, they found that 
circumstances around the Castle argued a doubt and 
sense of insecurity, winch contradicted that display of 
pomp and power which they had just witnessed. Strong 
guards of the Bishop’s sfddiers were hccdfully maintained 
all around the mansion and its immediate vicinity ; and 
the prevailing appearances in an **<_clesiastical icsidence 
seemed to argue a sense of danger m the re\ercnd 
Prelate, who found it necessary thus to surround himself 
Willi all *hc defensive precautions of w'ar. The Toadies 
of 4'roye, when announced by Oiumtm, w'cre reverently 
ushered into the great Hall, when* they met with the 
most cordial reception from the Pjishop, wlio met them 
there at the head of his little Court He would not 
permit them to kiss his hand, but wtleomed them with 
a salute, which had something m it of gallantry on 
the part of a prince to fine women, and something also 
of the holy affection of a pastor to the sisters of his 
flock. 

Louis of Bourbon, the reigning Bishop of Taege, was 
ui truth a generous and kind' hearted prince ; whose life 
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had not indeed been always confined, with precise strict¬ 
ness, within the bounds of his clerical profession ; but 
who, notwithstanding, had uniformly maintained the 
frank and honourable character of the Ilou^e of Bourbon, 
from which he was descended. 

In later times, as a^e advanced, the Prelate had 
adopted habits more beseeming a member of the hier¬ 
archy than his early reign had exhiljited, and was loved 
among the neighbouring jinnccs, as a noble ecclesiastic, 
generous and magnificent in his ordinary mode of life, 
though preserving no very ascetic sex'crity of character, 
and governing with an easy imhtTcrence, which, amid 
his wealthy and mutinous subjects, rather encouraged 
than subdued rebellious purpose's. 

The Bishop was so fast an ally of tlie Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, that the latter claimed almost a joint sovereignly 
in his bishopric, and repaid the good-natured t'ase with 
which the Prelate admitted claims which he might easily 
have disputed, by taking his part on ail occasions with 
the determined and furious zeal which was a part of his 
character. He used to say, he considered Licgc as his 
own, the Bishop as his brother (indeed they might be 
accounted such, in conseciiK'nce of the Duke having 
married for his first wife the Bisho|>’s sister), and that 
he who annoyed I.ouis of Bourbon, had lo^'^’o with 
Charles of Burgundy; a tlin'at which, consideringfi-the 
character and the power of the prince who used it, would 
have been powerful with any but the rich and disgpn- 
Icnted city of Liege, where much wealth had, according 
to the ancient proverb, made wit waver. 

The Prelate, as we have said, assured the Ladies of 
Croye of such intercession as his interest at the Court of 
Burgundy, used to the uttermost, might gain for them 
and which, he hoped, might be the more effectual, as 
Canipo-basso, from some late discoveries, stood rather 
lower than formerly in the TDuke’s personal favour. He 
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promised them also such protection as it was in his 
power to alfoid ; but the sij^h \Mth which he gave the 
Warrant, seemed to allow that his power was more 
precarious than m words he was willing to admit. 

“ At every event, my dearest d.iughters,” said the 
Bishop, witli an air in which, as in his previous salute, a 
mi Mure of spiritual uiiLtion {lualified the hereditary 
gallintry of tlie House of Bouibon, “ Ile.avcn torbid I 
should abandon the l.iiiib to the wicked wolf, or noble 
ladies to the oppression of faitours. I am a man of 
peace, though my .ibode now rings with arms ; but be 
assured I will eare for your safety as for my own ; and 
should matters beeome yet nioie distracted here, which, 
with oiir Lady’s giace, we trust will be rather paLifu'd 
than inflamed, we will provide for your safe-conduct to 
Germany ; for not even the will of our brother and jiro- 
tector, Charles of Burgundy, shall prevail with us to 
dispose of you in any respect contiary to your own in- 
chrititions. We cannot comply wuth your request of 
sending you to a convent ; for, alas ’ such is the influence 
of the sons of Behai among the mhahit.ints of Liege 
that we know no retieat to winch our aiilhonty extends, 
beyond the bounds of our own castle, and the protection 
of oui soldiery. But here you are most welcome, and 
you^ ram shall have all honourable entert.immeiit ; 
lApccially this youth whom you recommend so particTi- 
larly to our countenance, and on whom in especial we 
heslow our blessing ” 

Quentin kneeled, as in duty bound, to receive the 
Kpiscopal benediction. 

“For yourselves," proceeded the good Prelate, '‘you 
shall reside here with my sister Isabelle, a Canoness of 
Triers, and with whom you may dwell m all honour, 
even under the roof of so gay a bachelor as the Bishop 
of Liege," 

He gallantl) conducte \ the ladies to his sister’s 
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apartment, as he concluded the harangue of welcome; 
and his Master of the Household, an officer, who, having 
taken Deacon's orders, held something between a secular 
and ecclesiastical character, entertained Quentin with the 
hospitality which his master enjoined, while the other 
personages of the retinue of the T-adies of Croye were 
committed to the inferior departments. 

In this arrangement Quentin could not help remarking, 
that the presence of the Hohemian, so much objL'Cted to 
in country convents, seemed m the household of this 
w'calthy, and perhaps we rniglit say worldly prelate, to 
attract neither objection nor rcmaik. 


CHAP. XIX. 



Good friends^ sweet/rit?ids^ let vte not stir you up 
To any sudden act of tnntifiy — Julius C^fsar. 

Is PA RATED from the Lady Isabelle, whose 
looks had been for so many days his load-star» 
(Juentin felt a strange vacancy and chillncss of 
the heart, which he hvid nut yet experienced in any of 
the vicissitudes to which his life had subjected him. 
No doubt the cessation of the close and unavoidable 
intercourse and intimacy betwixt them was the neV’^ sary 
consequence of the Countess having obtained a place 
settled residence : for, under what pretext could she, 
had ‘^he meditated such an impropriety, have had i'* 
gallant young squire, such as Quentin, in constant 
attendance upon her ? 

But the shock of the separation was not the more 
welcome that it seemed unavoidable, and the proud 
heart of Quentin swelled at finding he was parted with 
like an ordinary postilion, or an e.scort whose duty is 
discharged ; while his eyes sympathised so far as to 
drop a secret tear or two ove^r the mins of all those airy 
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castles, so rrany of which he had eniployed himself in 
constnicting during their too interesting journey. He 
made a manly, but at first, a vain effort, to throw off 
this mental dejection ; and so, yielding to the feelings he 
could not suppress, he sat him down in one of the deep 
recesses foimcd by a window which lighted the great 
Gothic hall of Schonwaldt, and there mused upon liis 
hard foitunc, which hail not assigned him ranker wealth 
sufficient to prosecute his daring suit. 

Quentin tried to dispel the sadness which overhung 
him by dispatching Ch.irlet, one of the valets, with 
letters to the court of Louis, announcing the arrival of 
the Ladies of C'roye at Liege. At h'nglh his naluial 
buoyancy of temper leturneti, much excited by the title 
of an old remaunt which h.id been just printed at 
Strasbourg, and which lay beside liiin in the window, 
the title of which set forth, 

How the Squire of lowe tlegree 
Loved the King’s d.iughicr uf Hongaric. 

Wliile he w.is tracing the “letters blakc” of the ditty 
so congenial to his own situation, Quentin was inter¬ 
rupted by a touch on the hliouhler, and, looking up, 
beheld the Hohemian standing by him. 

llavraddin, never a welcome sight, was odious from 
late treachery, and ()uenlm sternly asked him, why 
he dared take the freedom to touch a Christian and a 
gentleman ? 

“ Simply,'' answered the Doheriuan, “because I wished 
to know if the C Jhristian gentleman had lost his feeling as 
well as his eyes and cars. I li.ive stood speaking to you 
these five minutes, and you have stared on that scrap of 
yellow paper, as if it were a spell to turn you into a 
statue, and had already wrought half its purpose." 

“ Well, what dost thou want? Speak and begone I ” 

** I want what all men want, though few are satisfiv/ 
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with it/' said HA)rarldin; “1 want my dnr* ; my ten 
crowns of ^old for tjiiidinij thr ladii’s Jiitlin 

With what facL* dnrest thou ask any giiordon beyond 
my sparing diy worthless lif{'? ” said Durward, lieieely ; 
*' thou knowest l)iat it wms thy purpose to have betrayed 
them on die road.'* 

“ Rut I did not betray them/' said Hayi addin ; "if I 
had, I w'ould li.ive asked no guerdon from you or from 
th(‘m, but from him whom thnr keeping np(jn the right- 
hand side of the ri\er might liave benetit'Ml. The party 
that I have served is the party that must pay me." 

"Thy guerdon iiensli with thee, then, traitor," said 
Quentin, telling out the money. " <iet thee to the Roar 
of Ardennes, or to the devil ’ but ketg) hereaftcu* out of 
my sight, lest I sciul thee thither befoie thy tune." 

" 1 he Boar of Ardennes i " repeati'd the Bohemian, 
with a stronger emotion of surprise than his features 
usually expressed; "it was then no vague gucs.s—no 
general suspicion—which made you insist on changing 
the road?—Can it be—-are there reilly in o-lher lands 
arts of prophecy more sure than those of our wandering 
tribes? The willow’-trce under which we spoke could 
tell no talcs. But no—no—no -Dolt that I was!—I 
have It—I have it'—the willow by the brook near yonder 
convent—I saw you lorjk towards it as you pas 5 /;^d it, 
about half-a-mile from yon hive of drones -that 
not indeed speak, but it might hide one who could 
hear ! I will hold my councils m an open plain lience.- 
forth ; not a bunch of thistles shall be near me for a 
Scot to shroud amongst—Ha ! ha ! the Scot hath beat 
the Zingaro at his own subtle weapons. But know, 
Quentin Durward, lliat you have foiled me to the mar¬ 
ring of thine own fortune —Yes ! the fortune I told thee 
of, from the lines on thine hand, had Ix'cn richly ac¬ 
complished but for thine own obstinacy." 

" By Saint Andrew.” said Quentin, "thy impudence 
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makes me Uuigh m si)ite of niysiMf -How, or in what, 
should tliy siu'ccssful villany have Im'lmi of service to me? 

I iieard, irulero, that you did stipulate to save my life, 
which conditHJii your worthy allies would speedily have 
torj^otten, hafl wc once come to blows -liiit in wh.it thy 
betrayal of these l.idies could have servtid me, but by 
cxposiru; me to d<Mth or captivity, is a matter beyond 
human brains to conj(*clure/’ 

" No matter thiiibintj of it, then,” said Ilayraddm, 
“for I mean still ttj surpiise you with my gratitude. 
Hafl you kept back my line, 1 should liave held that we 
were quit, and hatl left you to your own foolish guidance. 
As It i*:;, I remain your debtor for yonder matter on the 
banks of tlie Cher.” 

“ Metliinks I imve already taken out the payment in 
cursing and aliasing tli(‘e.'' said Quentin. 

“ Hard vvoids, or kmd ones,” said the Zingaro, "are 
but wind, which makt; no weight in the balance. Had 
you struck me, indeed, instead of threatening”- 

“ 1 am likely enough to t.ike out payment in that way, 
if you provoke me lunger.” 

“I w'oulfl nf)t advis(‘ it,” said the Zingaro; "such 
payment, made by a rash band, might exceed the debt, 
and unhappily leave a balance on your side, which I am 
not one to foiget or foigive. Anfl now farewell, but 
not for a long spa^c—-I go to bid adieu to the Ladies of 
Croye." 

"Thou?” said Quentin, in astonishment —** t/iou be 
admitted to the presence of tlie 1 idics, and here, 
where they are in a manner recluses, under the protec¬ 
tion of the Bishop’s sistcv, a noble canoness ?— It is 
impossible.” 

" Marthon, however, waits to conduct me to their pre¬ 
sence,” said the Zingaro, with a sneer; "and I mus. 
pray your forgiveness if I leave you something abruptly.' 

He turned as if to depart, but instantly coming back. 
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said, with a tone of deep and serious emphasis, *' I 
know your hopes—they arc darini^, yet not vain if I aid 
them. I know your fears—they sliould teach prudence, 
not timidity. Every woman may be won. A count is 
but a nickname, which will befit (Quentin as well as the 
other nickname of duke befits Charles, or that of king 
befits Louis." 

?>e Durward could reply, the Bohemian had left the 
hall. Quentin instantly Allowed ; but, better acquainted 
than the Scot with the jiassa^cs of the house, llayraddm 
kept the advantage which he had gottiai ; and ilie pur¬ 
suer lost sight of him as he descended a small baek 
staircase. Still Durward followed, tlK)Ugh without exact 
consciousness of his own purpose in doing so. The stair¬ 
case terminated by a door opening infio the alley of a 
garden, in which he again beheld the /ingaro hastening 
down a pleached walk. 

On two sides the garden was surrounded by the 
buildings of the castk*—a huge old pile, partly castel¬ 
lated, and partly resembling an ecclesiaUical building ; 
on the other two sides the enclosure was a high embattled 
wall. Crossing the alleys of the garflcn to another part 
of the building, where a postern-door opened beliind a 
large massive buttress, overgrown with ivy, Hayraddin 
looked baek, and waved his hand in signal of ^ i»n 
exulting farewell to his follower, who saw that in effect 
the postern-door was opened by Marthon, and that the 
vile Bohemian was admitted into the precincts, as he , 
naturally concluded, of the apartment of the Countesses 
of Croye. Quentin bit his lips with indignation, and 
blamed himself severely that he had not made the 
ladies sensible of the full infamy of llayraddin’s cha¬ 
racter, and acquainted with his machinations against 
their safety. The arrogating manner in which the Bo¬ 
hemian had promised to back his suit, added to his 
anger and his disgust ; and he felt as if even the hand 
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of the Countess Isabelle would be profaned, were Ir 
pos>,ible to a* tain it by such patronage. '* But it is all a 
deception,” said—" a turn of his base juggling artifice. 
He has procured access to these ladies upon some false 
pretence, and with some mischievous intention. It is 
well I have learned where they lodge. I will watch 
Marthon, and solicit an interview with them, were it 
but to place them on their guard. It is hard that I 
naisi use artifice and brook ilelay, when such as he 
have admittance openly and without scruple, dhey 
sh,ill find, however, that though I am excluded from 
ihe'ir jiresence, Isabelle’s safety is still the chief subject 
of iny vigilance ” 

While the young lover was thus meditating, an aged 
gentleman of the Bishop’s household approached luin 
from the same doflr by which he hatl himst If entered the 
garden, and made him aw'are, though vMth the greatest 
civililj- of manner, that the garden was private, and re¬ 
served only for the use of the Bisfiop, and guests of the 
verv liighest rlistinction. 

Quentin heaid him repeat this infunnation twice ere 
he put the proper construetion upon it , and then start- 
ing as from a reverie, he bowed and hurried out of the 
garden, the olfinal person following him all the way, 
and overwhelming him w.ih formal apologies for the 
Of^^'^ssary discharge of his duly. Nay, so pertinacious 
* was he in his attempts to remove the offence which he 
conceived Durw'ard to have taken, that he oflered to 
bestow his own company upon him, to contribute to 
his entertainment ; until Quentin, internally cursing 
his formal foppery, found no better way of escape, 
than pretending a desire of visiting the neighbouring 
city, and setting off Ihithc at sucli a round pace as 
speedily subdued all desire in the gentleman-usher to 
accompany him farther than the drawbridge. In a few 
minutes Quentin was within the walls of the citv of 
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Liege, then one of the richest in Flanders, and of ^ourse 
in the world. 

Melancholy, even love-melancholy, is not so deeply 
seated, at least in minds of a manlvaiid elastic character, 
as the soft enthusiasts who sulfcr under it are fond of 
believing. It yields to uneKix'cted and striking impres¬ 
sions upon the senses, to change of place, to such scenes 
as create new trains of association, and to the influence 
of the busy hum of mankind. In a few minutes Quentin’s 
attention \\asso much engrossed by the v.iriely of objects 
presented in rapid succession by the busy streets of 
Liege, as if there had neither been a Countess isaUdlc, 
nor a Boheini.in, in the world. 

The lofty houses,—the stately, though narrow and 
gloomy streets,—the splendid display of the richest 
goods and most gorgeous armcuir in the Ncandiouscs 
and shops around,—the walks crowded by busy citizens 
of every description, passing and repassing with faces 
of careful importance or eager bustle, -the huge wains, 
which transported to and fro the suljjects of export and 
import, the former consisting of broad cloths and serge, 
arms of all kinds, nails and iron-work, while the latter 
comprehended every article of use or luxury, intended 
either for the consumption of an opulent city, or re¬ 
ceived in barter, and destined to be transported else¬ 
where,—all these objects combined to form an engroc^- 
ing picture of wealth, bustle, and splendour, to which ^ 
Quentin had been hitherto a stranger. He admired 
also the various streams and canals, drawn from and 
communicating with the Maes, which, traversing the 
city in various directions, offered to every quarter the 
commercial facilities of water-carriage, and he failed not 
to hear a mass in the venerable old Church of Saint Lam¬ 
bert, said to have been founded in the eighth century. 

It was upon leaving this place of worship that Quentin 
began to observe, that he, who had been hitherto gazing 
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on all around him with the eagerness of unrestrained 
curiosity, was ^.imsclf the object of attention to several 
groups of substantial-looking burghers, who seemed 
assembled to look upon him as he left the church, and 
amongst whom arose a buzz and whisper, which spread 
from one parly to another ; while the number of gazers 
continued to augment rapidly, and the eyes of each who 
added to it were eagerly directed to Quentin, with asU»re 
which expressed much interest and curiosity, mingled 
with a certain degree of respect. 

At length he now formed the centre of a considerable 
crowd, which yet yielded before him while he continued 
to move forward ; while lliose who followed or kept 
pace with him studiously avoided pressing on him, or 
impeding his iiiolicAis. Yet his situation was too em¬ 
barrassing to be long endured, without making some 
attempt to extricate himself, and to obtain some ex¬ 
planation. 

Qiu-ntin looked around him, and fixing upon a jolly, 
stout-made, respectable man, whom, by his velvet cloak 
and gold ch.ain, he concluded to be a burgher of emi¬ 
nence, and perhaps a niagistrate, he asked him, 
“ Whether he ^ xw anything paiticular in his appearance, 
to attract public attention in a degree so unusual ? or 
whetji'^r It was the ordinary custom of the people of 
Ir ego thus to throng around strangers who chanced to 
visit their city ? " 

•“Surely not, good seignior,” answered the burgher; 

' the Liegeois are neither so idly curiou^? as to practise 
such a custom, nor is there anything in your dress or 
appearance, saving that which is most welcome to this 
city, and which our townsmen ire both doiighted to sec, 
and desirous to honour." 

** This sounds very polite, worthy sir," said Quentin ; 
* but, by the Cross of Saint Andrew, I cannot even guess 
at your meaning." 
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“Your oath, sir/’ answerec) the merchant of'Liege, 
** as well as your accent, convinces me that we are right 
in our conjecture. “ 

By my patron Saint Quentin!” said Durward, “I 
am farther off from your meaning than ever.” 

" There again now,” rejoined iheLiegeois, looking, as 
he spoke, most provokingly, yet most civilly, politic and 
intelligent.—" It is surely not for us to sec that which 
you, worthy seignior, deem it proper to cjnceal. But 
why swear by Saint Quentin, if you would not have me 
construe your meaning?—We know the good Count of 
Saint Paul, who lies there at present, wishes well to 
our cause." 

"On my life,” said Quentin, "you arc under some 
delusion.—I know nothing of Saint P\nl.” 

"Nay, we question you not,” said the burgher; 
" although, hark ye—1 say, hark m your car—ray name 
is Pavilion.” 

"And what is my business with that. Seignior Pa¬ 
vilion ? ” said Quentin. 

" Nay, nothing—only methinks it might satisfy ycu 
that I am trustworthy.—Here is my colleague Rouslaer, 
too.” 

Rouslaer advanced, a corpulent dignitary, whose fair 
round belly, like a battering-ram, " did shake the press 
before him,” and who, whispering caution to his he'^h- 
bour, said in a tone of rebuke, You forget, good 
colleague, the place is too open—the seignior will retire 
to your house or mine, and drink a glass of Rhenish and 
sugar, and then we shall hear more of our good friend and 
ally, whom we love with all our honest Flemish hearts.” 

" I have no news for any of you,” said Quentin, im¬ 
patiently : “I will drink no Rhenish ; and I only desire 
of you, as men of account and respectability, to disperse 
this idle crowd, and allow a stranger to leave your town 
as Quietly as he came into it. 
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Nay, theii, sir,‘* said Roublacr, "since you stand so 
much on your incognito, and with us, loo, who are men 
of confidence, let me ask you roundly, wherefore wear 
you the badge of your company if you would remain un¬ 
known in Licgc? " 

"What badge, and what order?*’ said Quentin; 
** you look like reverend men and grave citizens, yet, on 
my soul, you are either mad yourselves, or desire to diivc 
me so." 

" Sapperment ! " said the other burgher, "this youth 
would ninkc Saint Lambert swear! Why, who wear 
bonnets with the Saint Andrew’s cross and Jleur-de-lys, 
ssLve the Scottish Archers of King Louis’s Guards ? " 

" And supposing I am tin Archer of the Scottish Guard, 
why should you malte a wonder of my wearing the badge 
ofniy company?" said Quentin impatiently. 

" He has avowed it, he has avowed it! " said Rouslaer 
and Pavilion, turning to the assembled burghers in atti¬ 
tudes of congratulation, with waving arms, c.xlcndcd 
palms, and large round taces radiating with glee. "He 
hath avowed himself an Archer of Louis’s Guard—of 
Louis, the guardian of the liberties of Liege ! " 

A general shout and cry now arose from the multitude, 
in which were mingled the various sounds of " Long live 
Lotiic of France ! Long live the Scottish Guard 1 Long 
'tTve the valiant Archer ! Our liberties, our privileges, 
or death ! No imposts ! Long live the valiant Roar of 
i\rdenncs I Dow'n w ith Charles of Burgundy ! and con¬ 
fusion to Bourbon and his bishopric ! ’’ 

Half-stunned by the noise, which bt*gan anew in one 
quarter so soon as it ceased in another, rising and falling 
like the billows of the sea, ana augmented by thousands 
of voices which roared in choms from distant streets and 
market-places, Quentin had yet time to form a conjecture 
concerning the meaning of the tumult, and a plan for 
regulating his own conduCw 
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He had forgotten that, after his shirmish with Orleans 
and Dunois. one of his comrades had. at I^ord Crawford's 
command, replaced the morion, cloven by the sword of 
the latter, with one of llie steel-hncd bonnets, which 
formed a part of the proper and well-known equipment 
of the Scottish Guards. That an individual of this body, 
which was always kept very close to Louis’s person, 
should have appeared in the streets of a city, whose civil 
discontents had been aggravated Ijy the .'^g-nts of that 
King, \Nas naturally enough interpreted by the burghers 
of Liege into a determination on the part of Louis openly 
to assist their cause ; and the apparition of an individual 
archer v\as magnified into a pledge of immediate and 
active support from I^ouis—nay, into an assurance that 
his auxiliary forces were actunlly eritciing the town at one 
or other, though no one could distinctly tell which, of the 
city gates. 

To remove a conviction so generally adopted, (Quentin 
easily saw was impossible—nay, th.it any attempt to 
undt'ceive men so obstinately prefiossesscd in their belief, 
w’ould be attended with personal lisk, which, in this case, 
he saw little use of incurring. He therefore hastily re¬ 
solved to temporise, and to get free the best w'ay he could ; 
and this resolution he formed while they were in the act 
of conducting him to the Stadthouse, where the notables 
of the town were fast assembling, in order to hear'<^e 
tidings which he was pn'sunipd to have brought, and to 
regale him wdh a splendid banquet. 

In spite of all his opposition, which was set down to 
modesty, he was on every side siirroimdcd by the donors 
of popularity, the unsavoury tide of which now floated 
around him. His two burgomaster friends, who W'cre 
Schoppen, or Syndics of the city, had made fast both his 
arms. Before him, Nikkei Blok, the chief of tlie butchers’ 
incorporation, hastily summoned from his office in the 
shambles, brandished his death-doing axe, yet smeared 
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with blood and brains, with a couraj^c and grace which 
braniwetn alone eould inspur. Hebiiid him came the 
tall, lean, raw-Ooned, very drunk, and very patriotic 
figure of Claus llaininerlein, presulcni ot the mystery of 
tile workers in iron, and follow<'(i by at least a thousand 
unwashed artificers of his class. Weavers, nailcis, rope- 
makers, artisans of every di'gree and calling, thronged 
forward to join the procession from every gloomy and 
narrow streib. Isseape seemed a desperate and im¬ 
possible adventiiie. 

In this dilemma, Quentin appealed to Rouslaer, who 
Iield one arm, and to I’aMllun, who bad secured the 
other, and who were conducting him tuiward at the head 
of the ovation, of wfincli he hafl so iim*\pe( tcally become 
the principal object. He hastily accjuainteil them with 
Ins having thoughtlessly iidopted the bonnet of the 
^•cotLlsh Guaid, on an .iccident having occurred to the 
head-piece m which he had proposed to travel ; he re- 
gietti d that, owing to this ciicumstance, and the sliarp 
wit with w'hich the l_.n*gcois dicwv tlu' natural inference 
of hii quality, and the piirjjose ot his visit, lliese things 
had been publicly disctjvercd ; and he intimated, that, 
if just now conducted to the St.ulthouse, he might un¬ 
happily feel himself under the necessity of coimnumcaling 
to the iisseinbled notables certain matters, which he was 

^Cted by the King to reserve lor the private cars of his 
excellent gossips, Meinheers Rouslaer and Pavilion of 
Licgc. 

Tins last hint operated like magic on the two citizens, 
who were tlu; most distinguished leaders of the insurgent 
burghers, and wen’, like all <lemagogues of their kind, 
desirous to keep everything v.jihin thcar own manage¬ 
ment, so far as possible. '11 icy therefore hastily agreed 
that Quentin should leave the town for the time, and 
return by night to Liege, and converse with them 
privately m the house of Rouslaer, near the gate opposite 
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to Schonwaldt. Qu<*ntin hesitated not to tell them, that 
he was at present residing in the Bishop’s palace, under 
pretence of bearin>j despatches from the French Court, 
althoiifjh his real errand was, as they had well conjectured, 
desii^ned to the citizens of laege ; and this tortuous mode 
of conducting a coruiniinication, as well as the character 
and rank of the person to whom it was supposed to be 
intrusted, was so consonant to the character of Louis, as 
neither to excite doubt nor .surpiise. 

Almost immediately after this t^c/atrc/ssrmfNiwn^i com¬ 
pleted, the progress of the multitude brought them 
opposite to the door of Pavilion's house, in one of the 
principal streets, but which communicated from behind 
with the Maes, by means of a garden, as well a.s an 
extensive manufactory of tan-pits, anefother conveniences 
for dressing hides ; for the patriotic burgher was a felt- 
dresser, or currier. 

It was natural that Pavilion should desire to do the 
honours of his dwelling to the supposed envoy of Loins, 
and a halt before his house excited no surprise on the 
part of the multitude ; who, on the contr.iry, greeted 
Meinhccr Pavilion with a loud viva/, as he ushered in 
his distinguished guest. Quentin .speechly l.iid aside his 
remarkable bonnet, for the cap of a lelt-iunker, and dung 
a cloak over his other apparel. Pavilion then furni^shed 
him with a passport to pass the gates of the city, UfeL 
to return by night or day as should suit his convenience; 
and lastly, committed him to the charge of his daughter,^ 
a fair and smiling Flemish lass, with instructions how he 
was to be disposed of while he himself hastened back to 
his colleague, to amuse their friends at the Stadlhou.se, 
With the best excuses which they could invent for the 
disappearance of King Louis’s envoy. We cannot, as 
the footman says in the play, recollect the exact nature 
of the lie which the bell-wethers told the flock , but no 
task is so easy as that of inioosing upon a multitude 
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whose eager prejudices have more than half done the 
business ere the impostor has spoken a word. 

The worthy burgess was no sooner gone than his 
plump daughter, Trudehen, witli many a blush, and 
many a wreathed smile, which suited very prettily with 
lips like cherries, laughing blue eyes, and a skin trans¬ 
parently pure, escorted the handsome stranger through 
the pleached alleys of the Siciir Pavilion's garden, down 
to the water^sidc. and there saw him fairly embarked in 
a boat, which two stout Flemings, m their trunk-hose, 
fur caps, and many-buttoned jerkins, had got in readi¬ 
ness with as much haste as their low-country nature 
would permit. 

As the pretty Tnidchen spoke nothing but German, 
Quentin—no di.spafagement to his loyal affection to the 
Countess of Croye—could only express his tlianks by a 
kiss on those same cherry lips, which was very gallantly 
besiowed, and acv'optcd with all modest gratitude ; for 
gallents with a form and face like our Scottish Archer, 
were not of every-day occurrence among the bourgeoisie 
of Licg(\ 

While the beat was rowed up the sluggish waters of 
the Macs, and passed the drf mr*\s of the town, Quentin 
had time enough to reflect what account he ought to 
give of his adventure in Liege, when he returned to the 
((Chop’s palace of Sclionwakit ; and distlaimng alike to 
betray any person who had reposed contidence in him, 
although by misapprehension, or to conceal from the 
hospitable Prelate the mutinous state of his capital, he 
resolved to confine himself to so general an account as 
might put the J-hsIiop upon his guard, while it should 
point out no individual to his vengeance. 

He was landed from the boat, within half-a-mile of 
the castle, and rewarded his rowers with a guilder, to 
their great satisfaction. Yet, short as was the space 
which divided him from ,^honwaldt, the castle-bell had 
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xolled for dinner, and Quentin found, moieover, that he 
had approached the castle on a dilfcrent side from that 
of the principal entrance, and that to go round would 
throw his arrival considerably later. He, therefore, 
-made straight towards the side that was nearest to him, 
as he discerned that it presented an embattled wall, pro¬ 
bably that of the little garden already noticed, with a 
postern opening upon the moat, and a skiff moored by 
the postern, which might serve, he thought, upon sum¬ 
mons, to p.iss him over. As he approached, in hopes 
to make his entrance this way, the postern opened, a 
man came out, and, jumping into the boat, made his 
way to the farther side of the moLit, and then, with a 
long pole, pushed the skiff back towards the place where 
he had embarked. As he came near, Quentin disccined 
that this person was the Bohemian, who, avoiding him, 
as was not ditliciilt, held a different path towards Liege, 
and was presently out of his ken. 

Here was new subject for meditation. Had this vaga¬ 
bond heathen been all this whiUr with the Ladies of 
Croye, and for what purpose should they so far have 
graced him with their presence ? Tormented with this 
thought, Durward became doubly determined to seek an 
explanation with them, for the puipose at once of laying 
bare the treachery of Ilayraddin, and announcing to t''"m 
the i>2nlous state in winch ihcir protector, the Bishop,” 
was placed, by the mutinous state of his town of Liege. 

As Quentin thus resolved, he entered the castle by tlie . 
principal gate, and found that part of the family who 
assembled for dinner in the great hall, including the 
Bishop's attendant clergy, oflicers of tlie household, and 
strangers below the rank of the very first nobility, were 
already placed at their meal. A seat at the upper end 
of the board had, however, been reserved beside the 
Bishop’s domestic chaplain, who welcomed the stranger 
with the old college jest of venienttbus ossa, while 
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he took care so to load his plate with dainties, as to take 
away all appearance of that tendency to reality, which, 
in Quentin's country, is said to render a joke either no 
joke, or at best an unpalatable one. 

In vindicating himself from the suspicion of ill breed- 
ing, Quentin briefly described the tumult which had been 
occasioned in the city by his being discovered to belong 
to tnc Scottish Archer Cjuard of Louis, and endeavoured 
to give a ftdicrous turn to the narrative by saying, that 
he had been with difliculty extricated by a fat burgher of 
Liege and his pretty daughter. 

But the company were too much interested in the 
story to taste the jest. All operations of the table were 
sus[)eiided while Quentin told his tale ; and when he had 
ceased, there was*a solemn pause, which was only broken 
by the Major-Domo saying in a low and melancholy 
tone, ” I w^ould to God that we saw those hundred 
lances of Burgundy ! " 

" Why should you think so deeply on it?” said 
Quenlin — “ Yvju have many soldiers here, whose trade is 
arms ; and your .inlagomsts arc only the rabble of a 
disorderlv cilv, who will flv befoic the first lluttcr of a 
banner with nen-at-arms aira)ed beneath u.” 

“ You do not know the men of Liege,” said the Chap¬ 
lain, " of whom It may be said, that, not even e^xcepling 
hose of Clhent, they are at once the fiercest and the most 
untameafile in Europe, Twuco has the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy chastised them for their repeated revolts against 
their Bishoj), and twice hath he sLippn*ssed them with 
much seventy, abridged their pi ivileges, taken away their 
bann<-Ts, and established rights and claims to himself, 
which were not before comp lent over a free city of the 
Empire—Nay, the last time lie defeated them with much 
slaughter near Saint Tron, where Liege lost nearly six 
thousand men, what with the sword, what with those 
drowned in the flight ;^nd thereafter, to disable them 
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from further mutiny, Duke Charles refused to enter at 
any of the gates which they had surrendered, but, beat* 
ing to the ground forty cubits’ breadth of their city wall, 
marched into Liege as a conqueror, with visor closed, 
and lance in rest, at the head of his chivalry, by the 
breach which he had made. Nay, well were the Liegeois 
then assured, that, but for the intercession of his father, 
Duke Philip the Good, this Charles, then called Count of 
Charalois, would have given their town up to spoil. 
And yet, with all these fresh recollections, with their 
breaches unrepaired, and ihoir arsenals scarcely supplied, 
die sight of an archer's bonnet is sufficient again to stir 
them to uproar. May God amend all! but I fear there 
will be bloody work betw-een so fierce a population and 
so fiery a Sovereign , and I would my excellent and kind 
Master had a see of lesser dignity and more safely, for 
his mitre is lined with thorns instead of ermine. This 
much I say to you, Seignior Stranger, to make you 
aware, that, if your affairs detain you not at Schonwaldt, 
it is a place from which each man of sense should depart 
as speedily as possible. 1 apprehend that your ladies 
are of the same opinion ; for one of the grooms who 
attended them on the route, has been sent back by them 
to the Court of France with letters, which, doubtless, 
are intended to announce their going in search of a sal;*- 
asylum.’* 


CHAP. XX. 


Go to— thou art ntade^ if thou desires t to be so — 1/ not, let me 
see thee still the /clloio of and not fit to touch 

Fortune s fingers ,— Twelfth Nioht. 




HEN the tables were drawn, the Chaplain, who 
seemed to have taken a sort of attachment to 
Quentin Durward's society, or who perhaps de- 
siied to extract from him farlher^information concerning 
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the meeting the morning, led him into a withdrawing 
apartment, the windows of which, on one side, projected 
into the garden ; and as he saw his companion’s eye 
gaze rather eagerly upon the spot, he proposed to 
Quentin to go down and lake a view of the curious 
foreign shrubs with which the Bishop had enriched its 
parterres. 

(Quentin excused himself, as unwilling to intrude, and 
therewithal Communicated the check which he had re¬ 
ceived in the morning. The Chaplain smiled, and said, 
*' 'Bhat there was indeed some ancient prohibition re¬ 
specting the Bishop's private garden ; but this,” he 
added, with a smile, ‘'was when our reverend father 
was a princely young prelate of not more than thirty 
years of age, and when many fair ladies frequented the 
Castle for ghostly consolation. Need there was," he 
said, with a downcast look, and a smile, half simple, 
and Iialf intelligent, “that these ladies, pained in con- 
scitMiee, who were ever lodged in the apartments now 
occupied by the noble Canoncss, should have some space 
for taking the air, secure from the intrusion of the pro¬ 
fane. But of 1 lie years,” he added, “ this prohibition, 
althougli not formally remo\cd, has fallen entirely out 
of observance, and rcm.ains but .is the superstition which 
lingt^rs in the brain of a superannuated gentleman-usher, 
l^^ju please,” he added, “ we will presently descend, 
and try whether the place be haunted or no.” 

Notliing could have been mon* agreeable to Quentin 
than the prospect of a free entrance into the garden, 
through means of which, according to a chance which 
had hitherto attended his passion, he liopcd to commu¬ 
nicate with, or at least obtain sight of, the object of his 
affections, from some such turret or balcony-window, or 
similar “coign of vantage,” as at the hostelry of the 
Fleur-de-Lys, near Plessis, oi the Dauphin’s Tower 
within that Castle itself. Isabelle seemed still destined, 
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wherever she made her abode, to be the Lady of the 
Turret. 

When Durward descended with his new friend into 
the p^arden, the latter seemed a tcrrcbtnal philosopher, 
entirely busied witli the things of the earth ; while the 
eyes of Quentin, it they did not seek the heavens, like 
those of an astrologer, ranged, at least, a11 around the 
windows, balconies, and especially the lupcts, which 
projected on every part from the inner front ol the old 
building, m order to discover tliat winch was to be his 
cynosure. 

While thus omployeil, the young lover In aid with 
total neglect, it indi'cd he heard at all, the (.nuuu ration 
of plants, herbs, and shrubs, which his reM ieiid con¬ 
ductor pointed out to him ; of which this was choice, 
because of prime use in medicine , and that more choice 
for yielding a raie llrnour to pottage , and a third, 
choicest ot all, because posstssed of no merit but its 
extreme scarcity. Still it was necessary picserve 
some semblance at least of alleiiiKjn , whieli the youth 
lound so difficult, that he fairly wished at the devil the 
<jfticious naturalist and the whole vegetable kingdom, 
lie was relieved at length by the striking ot a clock, 
which summoned the Chaplain to some otticial duty. 

The revcrcMid man made many unnecessary apologies 
lor leaving his new friend, and concluded by giving him 
the agreeable assurance, that he might walk in the 
garden till supper, without much iisk of being disturbed. ■ 

" It is,” said he, “ tl le place where I always study my 
own homilies, as lieing most sequestered from the resort 
of strangers. 1 am now about to deliver one of them in 
the chapel, if you please to favour me witli your audience. 

I have been thought to have some gift—But the glory be 
where it is due ! ” 

Qucnlm excuied himself for this evening under pre¬ 
tence of a severe headache, whi»*h the open air »vas likely 
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to prove the be jt cure for ; and at length the well-meaning 
priest left liiin to hiiiLself. 

It may be well imagined, that in the curious inspection 
which he now made, at more leisure, of every window or 
aperture which looked into the garden, those did not 
escape which were in the irninediatc neighbourhood of 
the small door by which he had seen Marthon admit 
Hayraddin, as he jjretended, to the apartrnert of the 
Countesses ’^P.ut nothing stirred or showed itself, which 
could either confute or confirm the tale which the 
Bohemian Iiad fold, iinlil it was becoming duskv , and 
Quentin began to be s(*nsible, he scarce knew why, that 
his sauntering so long m the g.irden might be subject of 
displeasure or suspicion 

Just as lie had lestilvi'd to depart, and was taking what 
he li.ul (h'stmed for his last turn under the wiiidow^a 
w’hicli had such attraction for him, he heard above him 
a slight and cautious sound, like that of ,a cuuirh, as 
intendt d to call his attention, and to avoid the ob.icrva- 
tion of olheis. As he looked up in joyful surpiise, a 
casement opened--a female hmd was seen to drop a 
bilkt, which fell into a rosemary bush that grew at the 
fool of the wall. 'I'he precaution used in dropping this 
letter presciibed equal prudi iice and secrecy in re.idmg 
It. I he g.irden, sunounded, as we have said, upon two 
5 |^infS*by ilie buildings of the paUct;, was commanded, of 
course, by the windows of many apaitnicnts ; but thei ' 
was a sort of grotto of rock-work, which the Ch.aplain 
nad shown Durwardwith much com]')lacericy. To snatch 
up the billet, thrust it into his bosom, and hie to this 
place of secrecy, was the work of a single minute. He 
there opened the precious scroll, and blesseil, at the same 
time, the memory of the monks of Abcrbrothick, whose 
nurture had rendered him capable of deciphering its 
contents. 

The first line contained ^e injunction, * Read this in 
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secret/'—and the contents were as follows \\'hat 
your eyes have too boldly said, mine have perhaps too 
rashly understood. But unjust persecution makes its 
victims bold, and it were better to throw myself on the 
gratitude of one than to remain the object ot pursuit to 
many. Fortune has her throne upon a rock ; but brave 
men fear not to climb. If you dare do aught for one that 
hazards much, you need but pass into this garden at 
prime to-morrow, wearing m your cap a h\ie-and-white 
feather ; but expect no farther communication. Your 
stars have, they say, destined you for greatness, and dis¬ 
posed you to gratitude.—Farewell -be faithful, prompt, 
and resolute, and doubt not thy fortune." Within this 
letter was enclosed a ring with a table-diamond, on which 
were cut, in form of a lozenge, the 'uicicnt arms of the 
House of Croye. 

The first feeling of Quentin upon this occasion was un¬ 
mingled ecstasy—a pride and joy which seemed to raise 
him to the stars—a determination to do or die, influenced 
by which he treated with scorn the thousand obstacles 
that placed themselves betwixt him and the goal of his 
wishes. 

In this mood of rapture, and unable to endure any 
interruption which might >\jthdraw his mind, were it but 
for a moment, from so ecstatic a subject of contempla¬ 
tion, Durward, retiring to the interior of the 
hastily assigned his former pretext of a headache for not 
joining the household of the Bishop at the supper-meal, 
and lighting his lamp, betook himself to the chambel 
which had been assigned him, to read, and to read again 
and again, the precious billet, and to kiss a thousand 
times the no less precious ring. 

But such high-wrought feelings could not remain long 
in the same ecstatic tone. A thought pressed upon him, 
though he repelled it as ungrateful—as even blasphemous 
—that the frankness of the confession implied less deli- 
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cacy, on the part of her who made it, than was consistent 
with the high romantic feeling of adoration with which he 
had hitherto worshipped the Lady Isabelle. No sooner 
did this ungracious thought intrude itself, than he has¬ 
tened to stifle it, as he would have stifled a hissing and 
hateful adder, that had intruded itself into his couch. 
Was it for him—him the Favoured—on whose account 
she had stocmed from her sphere, to ascribe blame to h ‘r 
for the very of condescension, without which he dared 
not have raised his eyes towards her ? Did not her very 
dignity of birth and of condition reverse, m her case, the 
usual rules which impose silence on the lady until her 
lover shall have first spoken ? To these arguments, 
which he boldly formed into syllogisms, and avowed to 
himself, his vanity Aight possibly suggest one which he 
cared not to embody even mentally with the same frank¬ 
ness—that the merit of the party beloved might perhaps 
warrant, on the part of the lady, some little departure 
from common rules ; and alter .all, as in the case of Mal- 
volio, there was cvample for it in chronicle. The squiie 
of low degree, of whom he hart just been reading, was, 
like himself, a gentleman void of land and living, and yet 
the generous rrinccss of Iluiie.iry bestowea on him, 
without scruple, more substantial marks of her aflcclion 
thax^the billet he had |usl received— 

“ WcUnnie,” shf' ^aid, “ my swelie Squyre, 

My hcariis mote, my soule's. de.sire ; 

I will give ihce kisses three. 

And aU five hundrid poundiM in fee." 

And, again, the same f.iithlul history made the King of 
Hongrie himself avouch, 

1 have yknowii iii.iiiy a page 
Come to be Prince by iiiarnage. 


So that, Upon the whole, Quentin generously and mag- 
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nanimously reconciled himself to a line of conduct on tlif 
Countess's part, by which he was likely to be so highly 
bcnellied. 

But this scruple was succeeded by another doubt, 
harder of digestion. The traitor llayraddin had been in 
the apartments of the ladies, for aught Quentin knew, for 
the space of four hours, and considering the hints which 
he had thrown out of possessing an influence of the most 
interesting kind over the fortuiies of Quenfiti Durward, 
what should assure him that this tram was not of his 
laying? and if so, was it not probable that such a dis¬ 
sembling villain hail set it on foot to conceal some new 
plan of treachery—perhaps to seduce Isabelle out of the 
protection of the worthy Bishop ? This was a matter to 
be closely looked into, for Quentin fuJt a repugnance to 
this individual proportioned to the unabashed impudence 
with which he had avowed his profligacy, and could not 
bring himself to hope that anything in which he was 
concerned could ever come to an honourable or happy 
conclusion. 

These various thoughts rolled over Quentin's mind 
like misty clouds, to dash and obscure the fair landscape 
which his fancy had at first drawn, and his couch was 
that night a sleepless one. At the hour of pi tine—ay, 
and an hour before it, was he in the castle-garden, where 
no one now opposed either his entrance or his abo^t.e. 
with a feather of the assigned colour, as distinguished as 
he could by any means procure in such haste. No notice 
was taken of his appcaranci' for nearly two hours ; at’ 
length he heard a few notes of the lute, and presently the 
lattice opened right above the little postern door at which 
Marthon had admitted llayraddin, and Isabelle, in 
maidenly beauty, appeared at the opening, greeted him 
half-kindly, half-shyly, coloured extremely at the deep 
and significant reverence with which he returned her 
courte.sy—shut the casement, and disappeared. 
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Daylitjlu and champaiijn could discover no more ? 
The auth( nticity of the billet was ascertained—it only 
remained what was to follow ; and of this the fair writer 
had ^jiven him no hint. Fliit no immediate danger im¬ 
pended—the Countess was in a stron^; castle, imder the 
protection of a prince, at once respectable for his 
seetj!.!'', and venerable for his ecclesiastical authority. 
Tlici^ was neither immediate room nor occasion lur the 
exultjnij :^uire intcifcrmj^ in the adventure ; and it was 
sulficicnt if he kept himself prompt to execute her com¬ 
mands whenever they should be communicated to him. 
But Fate purposed to call him into action sooner than he 
was awaie of 

It was the fourth nii.;ht after his arrival at Schonwaldt, 
wnen Quentin haTl taken measures fur stTidint; back on 
the morrow, to the Court of Louis, the rernaiuiufi groom 
who had accompanied him on his journey, with letters 
from himself to his uncle and Lord Ciawford, renouncing 
the service of France, for which the treachery to which 
he had been exposed by the piivate instructions of Hay- 
raddin gave h;rn ,m excuse, both in honour and prudence; 
and he betook himself to his bed with all the rosy-coloured 
ideas around him which flutter about the couch of a youth 
when lie loves dearly, and thinks his love is as sincerely 
repaid. 

Rut Quentin's dreams, which at first partook of the 
nature of those happy influences under which he had 
Lalcn asleep, began by degices to assume a more terrific 
\,iiaracter. 

He \/alkcd with the Countess Isabelle beside a smooth 
and inland lake, such as foimcd tlic principal charactci- 
istic of his native glen ; and he spoke to her of his love, 
without any consciousness of the impediments which lay 
between them. She blushed and smiled when she listened 
—even as he might have expected from the tenor of the 
letter, which, sleeping or waking, lay nearest to his heart. 
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But the scene suddenly changed from summer to winter 
—from calm to tempest; the winds and the waves rose 
with such a contest of surge and whirlwind, as if tne 
demons of the water and of the air had been contending 
for their roaring empires in rival strife. The rising 
waters seemed to cut off their advance and their retreat 
—the increasing tempest, which dashed them against 
each other, seemed to render their remaining on the spot 
impossible ; and the tumultuous sensviiions ptroduced by 
the apparent danger awoke tlie dreamer. 

He awoke ; but although the circumstances of the 
vision had disappeared, and given place to reality, the 
noise, which had probably suggested them, still continued 
to sound in his ears. 

Quentin’s first impulse was to sit -erect in bed and 
listen with astonishment to sounds, which, if they had 
announced a tempest, might hfive shamed the wildest 
that ever burst down from the Grampians ; and again 
in a minute he became sensible, that llie tumult was 
not excited by the fury of the elements, but by the wrath 
of men. 

He sprung from bed, and looked from the window of 
his apariment ; but it opent d into the garden, and on 
that side all was quiet, ihoii'’h the opening of the case¬ 
ment made him still more sc li able, from the shouts which 
reached his cars, that the outside of the castle w .^3 
beleaguered and assaulted, and that by a numerous 
and determined enemy. Hastily collecting his dress 
and arms, and putting them on with such celerity as 
darkness and surprise permitted, his attcnlion was soli¬ 
cited by a knocking at the door of his chamber. As 
Quentin did not immediately answer, the door, which 
was a slight one, was lorced open from without, and 
the intruder, announced by his peculiar dialect to be 
the Bohemian, Hayraddin Maugrabin, entered the apart¬ 
ment. A phial, which he hehl m his hand, touched 
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by a match, produccfl a dark flash of ruddy fire, by 
means of which he kindled a lamp, which he took from 
his bosom. 

*‘ The horoscope of your destinies," he said energeti¬ 
cally to Durward, without nny further greeting, “now 
turns upon the determination of a minute." 

“Caitiff!" said Quentin, in reply, “ there is treachery 
around us \and where there is treachery, tliou rnust have 
a share in it." 

“You are mad," answered Maugrahin I never 
betrayed anyone but to gam by it—and wherefore should 
I betray you, by whose safety I can take inon' advantage 
than by your destruction ? Heaikeii for a moment, if it 
be possible for you^to on(* note of reason, ere it is sounded 
into your ear by the death-shot ol ruin. The Liegeoisarc up 
—William do la Marck with his band leads them—Were 
iheie means of n'sistanee, their numbers, and his fury, 
would overcome them ; but there are next to none. If 
you would save the C.'ountcss and your own hopes, follow 
me, m the name of her who sent you a table diamond, 
with three h'opards engraved on it !" 

“ T..ead tlie way," said (}nentin, hastily—“ tn that 
name I dare every danger !" 

“As I shall manage it," said the Bohemian, “ there is 
nQ danger, if you can but withhold your hand from strife 
^hich <loes not concern you ; for, after all, what is it to 
you whether the Bishop, as they call him, slaughters his 
flock, or the flock slaughters the sheiihcrd ? -Ha ! ha ! 
ha I Follow' me, but with caution and patience ; subdue 
your own courage, and confide in my prudence—and my 
debt of thankfulness is paid, and you have a Countess for 
your spouse— Follow me.” 

“I follow," said Quentin, drawing his sword ; “but 
the moment in which I detect the least sign of treachery, 
Ihy head and body tire three yards separate I" 

Without more conversaaon, the Bohemian, seeing that 
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Quentin was now fully arni(j»l and ready, ran down the 
stairs before him, and windStd hastily through various 
side-passages, until they gaineA tlie little garden. Scarce 
a light was to be seen on that sidtV scarce any bustle was to 
be heard ; but no sooner had QuVpntin entered the open 
space, than the noise on the opposite side of the castle 
became ten times more stunningly aiiviible, and he could 
hear the various war-cries of " Liege Liege ! Sanghcr ! 
»SangUer!” shouted by the assailants, the feebler 

cry of “ Our Lady for the Prince 13i-.hop ! '* was raised in 
a faint and faltering tone, by those of thi-^ prelate’s 
soldiers who had hastened, though surprised afsid at dis¬ 
advantage. to the defence of the walls. ^ 

But the interest of the light, nolwidistanding the nnartial 
character of Quentin Duruard. w*ls Indifferent him, 
in comparison of the fate of LsabelW* of Croye, '‘WTiieh, he 
had reason to fear, would be a drc.idful onCe, unless 
rescued from the power of the dissolute. cruel iree- 
liootcr, who was now, as it seemed burstil-ng the gates of 
the castle. He reconciled himself to Uhe aid of the 
Bohemian, as iiumi in a desperate illneVss refuse not 
the remedy prescribed by quacks and liTiountebaiiks, 
and followed across the garden, with Ithe intention 
of being guided by him iinul he sho'uld discover 
symptoms of treachery, and then piercing I'^im through 
the heart, or striking his h<‘ad from his bebdy. Ha)- 
r.iddin seemed himself conscious that his sat if^ety turned 
on a feather-weight, for he forebore, from theh moment 
they entered the open air, all his wonted jr^bos and 
cpiirks, and seemed to have made a vow to act /J^at once 
<ith modesty, courage, and activity. 

At the opposite door, which led to the ladies' cW^part- 
inents, upon a low signal made by Hayraddin, app<^;*^ 6»d 
two women, muffled in the black silk veils which were 
then, as now, worn by the women in the Netherlands, 
Quentin offered his arm to onepf them, who clung to it 
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with trernhiiiiqf cns^cinoss, and indeed hung upon him so 
much, that had lier weiglit been gicatn, slie must have 
mucli inip(‘ded tlu'ir rclrc»it. 'I'he Bohemian, wdio con¬ 
ducted the other female, took the road straight for the 
postern which o]:)cncd nj)on the moat, through the garden 
wall, clos(' to whieli the htlle skill was drawn up, by means 
of which Quentin had forinc'rly observed Ilayraddin him¬ 
self retreating from the castle. 

i - 

As the*y crossed, the shouts of storm and successful 
violence seemed to announce that the castle was in the 
act of being taken ; and so dismal was the sound in 
Quentin’s ears, tlial he could not help swearing aloud, 
"Rut that my bl 00(1 IS irretrievably devoted co the ful¬ 
filment of Illy jiresent duty, T would ]».ick to the wa.ll, 
take faithful pan Nv*ilh tin* hospitable Bishop, anrl silence 
some of those knaves whose tliioats are full of mutiny and 
robbery ! ” 

The lady, whose ann was still folded in his, pressed it 
lightly as he spoke, as if to make him understand that 
there was a nearer claim on his clnvaliy than the defence 
of Schonwaldt , while the Rohemian csclaimcd, loud 
enough to be IumhI, "Now', that 1 call right (’hristian 
frenzy, winch w'onld turn back to fight, w'hcn love and 
fortune both demand that we .should fly,—On, on—with 
all ^he haste you can make—Hor.ses wait us in yonder 
inicket of willows.*’ 

"There are but two horses,” said Quentin, who saw^ 
them in the moonlight. 

" All that I could procure withdut exciting suspicion— 
and enough, besides,” replied the Rohemian. " You two 
must ride for Tongres cn. the ^ay becomes unsafe— 
Marthon wall abide with iht women of our horde, with 
whom she is an old acqinmtance. Know she is a 
daughter of our tribe, and only dwelt among you to serve 
our purpose as occasion should fall.” 

"Marthon!” evclai r.ed ihc Countess, looking at the 
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veiled female, with a shriek of surprise ; “ is not this 
kinswoman ?’’ 

*' Only Marthon,” said Hayraddin—“ Excuse me that 
little piece of deceit. I dared not carry off both the Ladies 
of Croye from the Wild Hoar of Ardeunc'S.”* 

“Wretch!" said Quentin, emphaticallybut it is 
not—sliall not be too late—I will back to rescue the Lady 
H ameline. ” 

“ Hainehne," whispered the lady, m a distiltbed voice, 
“ hani^s on thy arm, to tliank thee for her rescue." 

“ Ha ' what!—How is this ?" said (,)uentm, extricating 
himself from her hold, and with loss gi'nlleness than he 
would at any other time have used towards a female of 
any rank—“Is the Lady Isabelle then left behind?— 
Farewell--fare\N ell.” ’ 

As he turned to hasten back to the castle, Hayraddin 
laid hold of him--“Nay, hear you -hear you—you run 
upon your death ! Wliat the foul fiend did you wear the 
colours of the old one for?- -1 will never trust blue and 
white silk again. Hut she has iilmost as largo a dower — 
has jewels and gold—hath pretensions, too, upon the 
earldom." 

While he spoke thus, panting on in broken sentences, 
the Bohemian struggled to detain Quentin, who at length 
laid his hand on his dagger, in order to extricate himself. 

“ Nay, if that be the case,*' said Hayraddin, iinloosirtgt 
his hold, “go—and the devil, if there be one, go along 
with you ! "—And, soon as freed from his hold, the Scot 
shot back to the castle with the speed of the wind. 

Hayraddin then turned round to the Countess Hame- 
hne, who had sunk down on the ground, between shame, 
fear, and disappointment. 

“ Here has been a mistake,'* he said; “up, lady, and 
come with me— I will provide you, ere morning conies, a 
gallanter husband than this smock-faced boy ; and if one 
will not serve, you shall have I'vt-mty." 
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The Lady Hameline was as violent in her passions as 
she was vaiki and weak in her understandinjj. Like man> 
other persons, she went tolerably well through the ordi¬ 
nary duties of life; but in a crisis like the present, she 
was entirely incapable of doing aught, save pouring forth 
unavailing lamentations, and accusing Ilayraddin of 
being a thief, a base slave, an impostor, a murderer. 

' Call me Zingaro," returned he, composedly, "and 
you have s jd all at once.” 

" Monster! you said the stars had decreed our union, 
and caused me to write—Oh, wictch that I was!” ex¬ 
claimed the unhappy lady. 

"And so they had decreed your union,” said Ilayrad¬ 
din, “ had both parties been willing—but think you the 
blessed constellatif^is can make any one wed atiainst his 
will?—I was led into error with v(Mir accursed ('hristian 
gallantries, and fopperies of iibl:»ons and favours—and 
the youth prefer? veal lo beef, I think—-that's all.—Up 
and follow me; and take notice, 1 endure neither weep¬ 
ing nor swooning." 

" I will not stir a foot,” said the Countess, obstinately. 

"By the bright welkin, but you shall, though!” ex¬ 
claimed Hayraddm. " I svve\r to you, h)" all that evei 
fools believed in, that you have to do with one, who 
would care little to stiip you naked, bind yc<* to a tree, 
ar A leave you to your fortune ! " 

"Nay,” said Marthoii, mterfenng, "by your favour 
she shall not be misused. T wear a knife as well as you, 
and can use it—She is a kind woman, though a fool.— 
And you, madam, rise up and follow us—Here has been 
a mistake; but it is something to have saved life and 
limb. I'here arc many in yonder castle would give all 
the wealth in the world to stand where we do now.” 

As Marthon spoke, a clamour, in which the shouts of 
victory were mingled with screams of terror and despair, 
was waftrd to them from the Castle of Schonwaldt. 
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"Hear that, lady!" said Hayraddin, "and be■‘.hank¬ 
ful you are not adding your treble pipe to yonder con¬ 
cert. liclievc me, 1 will care for you honestly, and the 
stars shall keep their words, and find you a good 
husband." 

Like some wild ariimtl, <‘xhan^ted and subdued by 
terror and fntigii(\ the Countess ll.iniehne yielded herself 
up to the conduct of her Lpiides, and sntTerefl liiTself to 
be passively led wliieh('ver way they would. Nay, .sucli 
was the confusion of Iht sjunls and tlu' exhaustion of 
her strength, that the worthy coiijile, who half bore, half 
led her, earned on their discourse in her jiresence with 
out her even understanding it 

" I c\er thought your plan w'a" folly,’’ said Maithon. 
" Could you h.ive brought the pet^ple together, 

indeed, wc might have liad a hold on their gratitude, 
and a footing in their castle. Jkit what dianci^ of so 
hands(mic a youth wedding this old fool?" 

''Rizpah," said Hayraddin, "you have borne the 
name of a Christian, and thvclt in the tents of those 
besotted people, till thou hast become .1 partaker in 
their follies. I low eouUl I dn\tiu that he would have 
made scruples about a few years, youth or age, ^vhen 
the advantages of the match were so evident? And 
thou knowest, there would have been no nujving yonder 
coy vvcnch to be so frank as this coming C’onntess here, 
who hangs on our arms as dead a wxught as a wool-pack, 
1 loved the lad too, and w^ould have done him a kind¬ 
ness : to wed him to this old woman, was to make his 
fortune: to unite him to Isabelle, w'cre to have brought 
on him De la Marck, Burgundy, France,—every one 
that challenges an interest in disposing of her hand. 
And this silly woman’s w’caJth being chiefly in gold and 
jewels, wc should have had our share. But the bow¬ 
string has burst, and the arrow failed. Away with her— 
we will luring her to William with the Beard. By the 
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ijiae he has s/orged himself with ns is his wont, 

ha will not know nn old (Countess from young one. 
Away, Ri/jpah—bear a gallant heart. The bright Ahle- 
iioran still influences the destinies of the ( ’hildren of the 
idesert I" 


CHAP. XXI 

Th^ nf iue7\y shall hr all sJmf itp^ 

A^id thr Jle^h'd ^iddirr, ?o77i^/i ojtd hard of hearty 
Jn lihr/'ty of bloody hajsd shall rari^L, 

With conscreftLC wide as hell, — Henky V, 

Ills surprj^sed and affnghted gainson of the 
Castle of Sch(jn\% aldt had, nevei theh^ss, for some 
tune, made good the defence of the place against 
the assailants; but the inmamse crowds which, issuing 
Iroir. the ( ily of Taei^i*, thronged to the assault like bees, 
distracted tlK'ir attention, and abated their eouiage. 

Theic was also disalfection at least, if not tre ichery, 
amonp' the defenders , for some called out to surrender, 
and others, deserting their j^osts, tried to escape from 
!he castle. Many threw th<-mselves from the walls into 
•he moat, and such as escaped drowning, flung asid*^ 
tlu’ir distinguislimg badgt's, and saved themselves bv 
riingling among the motley crowd of assailants. Some 
few, indeed, Ironi attaehmiait to the bishop’s person, 
drew around him, and continued to defend the great 
keep, to which he had fled , and others, doubtful of re¬ 
ceiving quarter, or from an inipuKf^of des]X'rato courage, 
held out other detached biibvaiks and tow'crs of the ex¬ 
tensive building. But the assailants had got possessioi' 
of the courts and lower parts of the edifice, and were 
busy pursuing the vanquished, and searching for spoil,, 
while one individual, as if he sought for that death from 
which all others were flying, endeavoured to force bis 
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\Niiy into the scene of tumult and horror, under appro- 
liensions still more horrible to his imagination, than the 
reaUtios around were to his sight and senses. Whoever 
had seen Quentin Durward that fatal night, not knowing 
the meaning of his conduct, liad accounted him a raging 
madman; wliocver had appreciated his motives, had 
ranked him nothing beneath a hero of romance. 

Approaching ISchonwaldt on the same side *''‘om which 
he had left it, the youth met several fugitives making for 
the wood, who naturally avoided him as an enemy, be¬ 
cause he came in an opposite direction from that which 
they had adopted. When he Cvimc nearer, he could hear, 
and partly see, men dropping from the garden-wall into 
the castle fosse, and others who seemed precipitated 
from the battlements by the .issailaiits. flis courage was 
not staggered, even for an instant. There was not time 
to look for the boat, even had it been practicable to use 
It, and It was in vain to apiiroach tlie postern of the 
garden, which was crowded with fugitives, who ever and 
anon, as they were thrust through it by the pressure 
behind, fell into the moat which they had no means of 
crossing. 

Avoiding that point, Quentin threw himself into the 
raoat, near what was called the little gale of the castle, and 
where there was a drawbridge, which was still elevated. 
He avoided with difficulty the fatal grasp of more than* 
one sinking wretch, and, swimming to the drawbridge, 
caught hold of one of the chains which was hanging 
down, and, by a great exertion of strength and activity, 
swayed himself out of the water, and attained the plat¬ 
form from which the bridge was suspended. As with 
hands and knees he struggled to make good his footing, 
a lanzknecht, with his bloody sword in his hand, made 
towards him, and raised his w'eapon for a blow, which 
must have been fatal. 

'* How now, fellow r* said Quentin, in a tone of au- 
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thority—*' Is tliiit the way in which you assist a comrade? 
—Give me your hand.” 

The soldier, in silence, and not without hesitation, 
reached him his arm, and helped him upon the platform, 
when, without allowincf liiin time for reflrction, the Scot 
continued in the same tone of comni.ind "To the 
western lower, if you woukl be rich—the Priest’s trea¬ 
sury is in the westiTn tower.” 

These \.ords were eclioed on every hand; "To the 
western tower—the treasure is in the wa^stem tower!” 
And the straf^fjlcrs who were within hearing of the cry, 
took, like a luad of raging wolves, tlie direction opposite 
to that which Quentin, come life, come dcalli, was de¬ 
termined to pursue 

Hearing hims(‘l^ .is if he were one. not of the con- 
(piered, but of the victors, he mafic a way into the 
gardf'n, and pushed across it, with less interruption than 
he could have expected; for the cry of "To the western 
tower!” had earned off one body of the assailants, and 
another was summoned togetlv*r, by war-cry and trumpet- 
sound, to assist m repelling a desperate sally, attempted 
by the defenders of th«' Keep, who ha<l hoped to cut 
their w’ay out of the Gasile, bearing the Uishop along 
with them. Quentin, therefore, crossed the garden with 
an eager step and throbbing he.irt, commending liimself 
to'* those heavenly powers winch had protected him 
through the numbeiless penis of his lif<\ and bold in 
his determination to succeed, or leave his life in tliis 
desperate undertaking. Ere he nsar hed the garden, 
'Jirec men rushed on him with levelled lances, crying, 
“ Eiegc, laegc I ” 

Putting himself in defer.t'e, but without striking, he 
replied, " France, France, friend to Liege!” 

" Vivat France!” cried the burghers of Liege, and 
passed on. The same signal proved a talisman to avert 
the weapons of four or five of I Marck’s followers, whom 
agg 
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he found straiTj^linij in the garden, and who set upon 
him, crving, “ Snngher ! ” 

In a word, Quentin began to hope, tliat his character 
as an emissary of King Louis, the private instigator of 
the insurgents of Liege, and the secret supporter of 
William dc la March, miglit possibly bear him through 
the horrors of the night. 

On reaching the turret, he shuddered when he found 
the little side-door, through whicli M.irthoy and the 
Countess Ilamclinc had shortly bt fore joint'd him, was 
now blockaded with more thiiii one tiead body. 

Two of them he (lr.iggn*J hastily aside, anil was sti^p- 
ping over the third body, m order to enter the portal, 
when the supposed dead man laid hand on his elo.ik, 
and entreated hini to stay and assist him to rise. Quentin 
was about to use rougher nu ihods than strugrliiig to iid 
htaself of this untimely obstruction, when the fallen 
man continued to cxelaim, " I am stilled here, in mine 
own armour ’—I am the isynclic Pavilion of Liege ' It 
you are for us, I will cririeh you—if you are for the other 
side, I will protect you , hut do not—do not leave me to 
die the death of a smothered pig !" 

In the midst of this scene- of blood and confusion, the 
presence of mind of Quentin suggesli'd to him, that this 
dignitary might have the nn'ans of ])rotecting their re¬ 
treat. He raised him on his feci, and asked him if 'he 
was wounded. 

" Not wounded—at least I think not," answered the 
burgher ; “ but much out of wind." 

•* Sit down then on this stone, and recover your 
breath," said Quentin ; “1 wall iidurn instantly " 

'' For whom are you?" said the burgher, still detain¬ 
ing him. 

" For France—for France," answered Quentin, study¬ 
ing to get away. 

** What 1 my lively young Archer?" said the worthy 
3C0 ^ 
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Synalc. ** Nay, if it has bten my fate to find a friend 
in this fearTiil night, 1 uill not quit him, I promise you. 
Go where you >mII, I follow ; and, could I get some of 
the tight lads of our guildry together, I might be able to 
help you m turn ; Init they are all squandered abroad 
like so many ]'>eas. Oh, it is a fearful night ! ” 

During this time he was dragging himself on after 
Quentin, who, aware of the impoi lance of securing the 
countenr ‘ce of a person of sucli influence, slackcnetl his 
pace to assist him, although cursing m his hcait the en¬ 
cumbrance that ictarded his pn^gress. 

At tne top of the stair was an anteroom, with boxes 
and tiiinks, which bore marks of having been rilled, 
as some of the contents lay on the floor. A lamp, dying 
111 tlie chimni'y, ^led a feehle lienm on a dead or sense¬ 
less man, who lay across the hearth. 

Hounding from Pavilion, like a greyhound from his 
k(‘e[)er’s leash, ind wiiu an cffoit which almost overthrew 
him, (Juenun spnmg through a second and a third room, 
the last of which seemed to be th(‘ bedroom of the Ladies 
Oi Lto>e. No living moital was to be seen in eitlier of 
them. He called upon the Lady Isabelle’s name, at 
first gently, then more loudly, and then vith an accent 
of deqiainng emphasis ; but no answer was ieturn(*d. 
He wrung his hands, toic his hair, and stamped on the 
e irth with desj)eration. At length, a feeble glimmer of 
light, w'hicli shone through a crevice in the wainscoating 
of a dark nook m tlie bedioorn, announced some recess 
or concealment behind tlie anas. (Quentin hasted to 
ex.imine it He found there was indeed a concealed 
dooi, but it lesisted his hurried effoi ts to open it. Heed¬ 
less of the personal injur} he might sustain, he rushed 
at the door with his whole force and weight of his body ; 
and such was the impetus of an effort made betwixt 
hope and despair, that it w ould have burst much stronger 
fastenings. 
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He thus forced his way, almost headlong, into a Lmall 
oratory, where a female figure, which had been kneeling 
ill agonising supplication before the holy image, now 
sunk at length on the floor, under the new terrors im¬ 
plied in this approaching tumult. He hastily laised her 
from the ground, and joy of joys ! it was slie whom he 
sought to save—the (Countess Isabelle. He pressed her 
to his bosom—he conjured her to awake—entreated her 
to be of good chi^er -for that she was now und^r the pro¬ 
tection ot one who had heait and hand enough loilefcnd 
her against armies. 

“ Durward ! " she said, as she at length collected her¬ 
self. " IS it indeed you?—then there is some hope left. 
I lliought all living and mortal Iriends hatl left me to my 
fate—Do not again abandon me • ” 

" Never—never ! ” said Durwaid. ' ‘ Whatever sh.all 
happen--whatever danger shall approach, may T forfeit 
the benefits purchased by yonder blessed sign, if I be 
not the shaier of your fate until it is again a li.ippy 
one I" 

• Very jiathetic and touching, truly," said a rough, 
broken, asthmatic voice behind-“ A love affair, 1 see; 
and, from my soul, I pity the tender creature, as a she 
were iny own Tnidchen." 

“You must do more than pity us," said Qnentin, 
turning towards the speaker ; “you must assist in pro¬ 
tecting us, Meinhecr Pavilion. Be assured this lady 
was put under my especial charge by your ally the King 
of France ; and, if you aid me not to shelter her from 
every species of offence and violence, your city will lose 
the favour of Louis of Valois. Above all, she must be 
guarded from the hands of William de la Marck." 

“That will be difficult," said Pavilion, “for these 
schelnis of lanzknechts are very devils at rummaging 
out the wenches ; but I will do my best—We will to the 
other apartment, and there I will consider—It is but a 
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narrow stair and you can keep the door with a pike, 
while I look from the window, arid gt'-t together some of 
my brisk boys of the curriers' guildry of Liege, that are 
as true as the knives they wear in their girdles. But 
tirst undo me these clas]\s- - for I have not worn this 
corselet since the battle of Saint Tion ; and I am three 
stont‘ heavier since that time, if there be truth in Dutch 
beam and scale." 

The nil ^oing of the iron enclosure gave greU relief to 
the honest m.in, who, in putting it on, had more con¬ 
sidered lus zeal to the cause of Liege, than his capacity 
of bearing arms. It afterwards turned out, that being, 
as It were, borne forward involuntarily, and hoisted over 
the walls by his company as they thronged to the assault, 
the magistrate had been carried here and there, as the 
tide of attack aruT defence flowed or ebbed, without the 
power, latterly, of even uttering a word ; until, as the sea 
casts a log of d 'lftwood ashore in the first creek, he had 
lietm ultimatelv thrown down in the entrance to the 
1 ..adies of Croye's apartments, where the encumbrance 
of his own armour, with the superincumbent weight of 
two men slain m the entrance, and who fell above him, 
might have fixed him down long enough, had he not 
been relieved by Durward 

The same warmth of temper which rendered Hermann 
I*'-villon a hotheaded an<l intemperate zealot in politics, 

' had the more desirable consequence of making him, in 
private, a good-tempered, kind-hearted man, who, if 
sometimes a little misled by vanity, was always well- 
meaning and benevolent. He told Quentin to have an 
especial care of the poor pret ty frou ; and, after 

this unnecessary exhortaticn, began to halloo from the 
window, " Liege, Liege, for the gallant skinners' guild 
of curriers !" 

One or two of his immediate followers collected at the 
summons, and at the peculiar whistle with which it wras 
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,iccoinpanied (each of the crafts having’ such a signal 
among themselves), and, more joining them, established 
a guard under the window from which their leader was 
bawling, and before the postern-door. 

Matters seemed now settling into some sort of tran¬ 
quillity. All opposition had ceased, and the leaders of 
the different classes of assailants were taking measures 
to prevent indiscriminate plunder. The great bell was 
tolled, a summons to a military council, and its iron 
tongue communicating to lacge the triumphant posses¬ 
sion of Schonwaldt by the insurgents, was answered by 
all the bells in tliat city ; whose distant and clamorous 
voices seemed to cry, Hail to the victors ! It would have 
been natural, that Mcinheer Pavilion should now have 
sallied from his fastness ; but either in reverent care of 
those whom he had taken under h*.s protection, or 
perhaps for the belter assijrai\ce of his own safety, lie 
contented himself with despatching messenger on mes¬ 
senger, to command his lieutenant, Peterkm Geislacr, 
to attend him directly. 

Peterkm came, at length, to his great relief, as being 
the person upon whom, on all pressing occasions, 
whether of war, politics, or commerce, Pavilion was 
most accustomed to repose confidence. He was a stout, 
squat figure, with a square face, and broad black eye¬ 
brows, that announced him to be opinionativc and dis¬ 
putatious,—an advice-giving countenance, so to speak. 
He was endued with a bulf jcrkin, wore a broad belt, 
and cutlass by his side, and carried a halberd in his hand. 

“ Peterkin, my dear lieutenant," said his commander, 
"this has been a glorious day—night I should say—I 
trust thou art pleased for once ? " 

" I am well enough pleased that you are so," said the 
doughty lieutenant; " though I should not have thought 
of your celebrating the victory, if you call it one, up in 
this garret by yourself, when you arc wanted in council.* 
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•*But <im I wauled there ? " said the Syndic. 

“Ay, marry are you, to stand up for the rights of 
Liege, that are in more danger than ever," answered the 
lieutenant. 

" Ps^iaw, Feterkm," answcicd his principal, “thou art 
ever sich a frampold grumbler*’- 

“Giiimbler? not T,” said IVterkin ; “what pleases 
other x'ople will always please me. Only I wish we 
haveix)tga» King Stork, instead of King r..og, like the 
fabliai. that the Clcik of Saint Lambert’s used to read us 
out ofVIcister’s ^sop’s book." 

“ I 'annot guess >our meaning, Peterkin,” said the 
Svndn. 

“ Wiy then, 1 tell you. Master Pavilion, that this 
Roar, (I Fiear, is like to make* his own den of Schon- 
waldt, ind 'tis piobaiile to tmn out as bad a neigliboiir 
to our town as i;\er was the c'ld Bishop, and worse. 
Here las he taken tlie whole eoiupjest m his own hand 
and IS mly doubting whethc-r he should be called Prince 
or Bisiop , aud it is a shame to st?e how they have 
mishanlled the old man among them." 

“T vill not permit it, Peterkin," said Pasillon, bustling 
up ; “1 dislikf'l the mitio, but not the hea^^ that wore 
it. W; are ten to one m the held, Peterkin, and will 
not peinit these courses." 

'• \y ten to one m the field, but only man to man in 
die caste , besides that Nikkei Blok th(; butcher and all 
the r.xlole of the siiburUs, take part with William de la 
Marck,partly for sans and brans (for he has broached 
all till* lie-tubs and wine-casks), and partly for old envy 
tow'ard- us, who arc the craftsmen, and have privileges." 

“ Peur," said Pavilion, “ W'^ will go presently to the 
city. I will stay no longer in Schomvaldt." 

“ But the bridges of this castle are up, master," said 
Geislae—“ the gates Ic^ckcd, and guarded by these 
lanzkn<chts ; and, if we were tc try to force our way, 
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these fellows, whose every-day ljusiness is w^, mi^ht 
make wild work of us, that only fight of a holiday." 

"But why has he secured the gates?” said the alarmed 
burgher ; "or what business hath he to make honest 
men prisoners ? ” 

"I cannot tell—not I," said Peter. "Some noise 
there is about the Ladies of Croye, who have escaped 
during the storm of the castle. That first put tie Man 
with the Beard beside himself with anger, nd n#w he's 
Ix'side himself with drink also.” 

The Burgomaster cast a disconsolate look towards 
Quentin, and seemed at a loss what to resolvt upon. 
Diirward, who had not lost a word of the convo.salion, 
whicli alarmed him very much, saw neverthelGS that 
their only safety depended on hi^ preserving lis own 
presence of mind, and sustaining the courage of Pa¬ 
vilion. He struck boldly into tlie conversation as one 
who had a right to have a voice in the delil^ention.— 
"I am ashamed,” he said, " Meinheer Pavillor, to ob¬ 
serve you hesitate what to do on this octvisicn. Go 
boldly to William de la Marck, and demand free leave 
to quit the castle, you, your lieutenant, your squre, and 
your daughter. He can have no pretence for keeping 
you prisoner.” 

" For me and my lieutenant —that is myself anl Peter? 
— good—but who is my squire ? ” 

" I am, for the present,” replied the undaunted Scot. 
"You !’* said the embarrassed burgess ; " buiarc you 
not the envoy of King Louis of France? ” 

"True, but my message is to the magistrates3f Liege 
—and only in Taege will I deliver it.—Were I toacknow- 
ledge my quality before William de la Marck must I 
not enter into negotiations with him? ay, andit is like, 
be detained by him. You must get me secrety out of 
the castle in the capacity of your squire.” 

* * (aood—my squire;— but you spoke of my daighter— 
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my daugliter is. I trust, safe in my house in Liege— 
vSrhere I wish her father was, with all my heart and 
soul." 

This lady," said Durw.ird, '' will call you father 
while wo arc m this place." 

“And for my whole life afterwards," said the Countess, 
thiowmg herself at the citizen's feet, and Llaspiug his 
knees.—“Never shall the day pass in which I will not 
honour you, love you, and pray for you as a daughter 
for a tatlier, if you will but aid me in this fearful strait— 
Oh, be not haid-lieaitcd ! think }our own daughter may 
kneel to a stranger, to ask him for life and honour—think 
of thi5, and give the ijrotcction you would wish her 
to receive ! ” 

“In troth,” said the good citizen, much moved wutli 
lier pathetic appe.il* “I think. Tcler, that this pretty 
maiden h.ith a ttjuch of our Trudehon’s sweet look,- J 
tlKviiglit so from the first ; and that this brisk youth 
hert', wlio is so re.idy with his advice, is soinew’hat like 
Tiudclii'n's bachelor J wager a groat, Peter, that this 
is a tiue-love matter, and it is a sin not to further it.” 

“It were shame and sm both,” said Peter, a good- 
n.'Uiiied Kl( mmg, notw illistanding all his self-conceit ; 
and .is he spoke he w^ipi‘d his eyes with the slccvs of his 
jerkm. 

“She shall be my daughter, then,” said Pavilion, 
* ’well wrapped up in her bhick .silk veil ; and if thera 
are not enougli of tru(*-he.irtcd skinners to protect her, 

' being the daughter ot their S>ndic, it were pity they 
should ever lug leather more. Hut hark ye,—questions 
must be tinsw'cred How if 1 am .'iskod what should iny 
daughter make here at .such an onslaught ? ” 

“What should half the women in Liege make here 
when they followed us to the Castle?” said Peter; 
“they had no other reason, .sure, but that it was just 
the place in the world that they should not liave come to. 
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—Our frou Trudchen has come a little fafther than 

the rest—that is all." * 

“Admirably spoken," said Quentin ; “only be bold, 
and take this "cntleman’s good counsel, noble Meinheer 
Pavilion, and, at no trouble to yourself, you will do the 
most worthy action since the days of ("harlemagne.— 
Here, sweet lady, wrap yourself close in this veil ’’ (for 
many articles of female apparel lay scattered about the 
apartment), — “be but confident, and a fey minutes will 
place you in freedom and safety.—Noble sir," he added, 
addressing Pavilion, “ set forward." 

“Hold—hold—hold a minute,” said Pavilion, “my 
mind misgives me !—This De la Marck is a fury ; a 
perfect boar in his nature as in his name ; what if the 
young lady be one of those of Cr^^yeP—and what if he 
fliscover her, and be addicted to wrath ?’’ 

“And if I were one of those unfortunate women," said 
Isabelle, again attempting to throw herself at his feet, 
“could you for that reject me in this moment of despair? 
Oh, that I had been indeed your daugliter, or the 
daughter of the poorest burgher ! " 

“ Not so poor—not so poor neither, young lady—we 
pay as we go," said the citizen. 

“ Forgive me, noble sir," again began the unfortunate 
maiden. 

“Not noble, nor sir, neither," said the Syndic; “a 
plain biiigher of Liege, that pays bills of exchange* in 
ready guilders.—But that is nothing to the purpose.— 
Well, say you be a countess, I will protect you neverthe 
less." 

“ You are boimd to protect her, were she a duchess," 
said Peter, “having once passed your w’ord." 

“Right, Peter, very right," said the Syndic; “it is 
onr old Low Dutch fashion, Rirr M'orf, ein Mann; and 
now let us to this gear. We must take leave of this 
^^'illiam de la Marck ; and yet I know' not, my mind 
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misgives^me think of him , and were it a cere¬ 

mony which could be waived, I have no stomach to gc 
through It." 

" Were you not better, since you have a force together, 
make for tlie gate and forec' thi' gnaid? ’’ said Quentin. 

liut with united voice, I’avilloii and his adviser ex¬ 
claimed against the proi^ricty of sucli an attack upon 
their ally’s soldiers, with some hints cfuiceining its rash¬ 
ness, which i xtisfied Qiuaitin that it was not a risk to be 
hazaided with such ass'iLi.ites. 'I'hey resolved, therefort, 
to repair boldly to the great hall of the castle, where, as 
they understood, the Wild lioar of Ardennes held his 
feast, and demand free egress for the Syndic of Liege 
and his company, a request too iLasonalilc, as it scorned, 
to be denied. Still the good r»iireomast(*r .groaned when 
he looked on his companions, and (‘velalined to his faith¬ 
ful IVter—"See v\]iat it is to havt* too bold and too 
tender a heart ! Alas ! Ik-rkin, how iiiiicli have courage 
and humanity cosi rue ! ind how much may 1 yet have 
to pay for^iny virtues, before Heaven makes us free of 
ibis damned castle of Schonw.ddt ! ’’ 

As they crossed the courts still strewed with tin' dying 
and dead, Quentin, while h<; siippoited Isabelle through 
the scene of liorrors, whisjxired to lier coui.ig^’ and com¬ 
fort, and reminded licr that hvT afety fit pended entirely 
on hw firmness .and presence of inmd. 

"Not on mine—not on mine,'’ she said, "but on 
yours—on youis only - Oh, if I but escape tins fearful 
' light, never shall 1 forget him who saved me ! One 
favour more only, let me implore at your hantl, and 1 
conjure you to grant it, by your inothtT's lame and yuut 
father’s honour!" 

" What IS It you can ask tl at I could refuse?” said 
Queutm, in a whisper. 

" Plunge your dagger in my heart," said she, " rather 
than leave me captive in the hands of these monsters." 
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Quentin's only answer was a prcSsiin* of tfie youn^ 
Countess’s hand, which seemed as if, hut for terror, it 
would have returned the caress. And, leaning on her 
youthful protector, she entered the fearful hall, preceded 
by Pavilion and his lieutenant, anti followed by a dozen 
of the Kursehensch.aft, or skinner's trade, who attended, 
as a guard of honour, on the Syndic. 

As they approached tht? hall, the yells of acclamation, 
and bursts of wild laughter, which proce^vled from it, 
seemed rather to announce the revel of festive demons, 
rejoicing after some accomplished triumph over the 
human race, than of mortal beings, who had sueeecdcd in 
a bold design. An emphatic tone of riiiii<l, which despair 
alone could have inspired, supported the assumed courage 
of the Countess Isabelle ; undaunted spirits, whicli rose 
with the cxtreinily, maintainedth.it of Durward ; w'hile 
Pavilion and his lieutenant made a virtue of necessity, 
and faced their fate like bears bound to .a slake, which 
must necessarily stand the dangers of the course. 


CHAP. XXII. 

Cai>r.— IV/irre s Dick^ ihe butcher of Ashford^ 

Dick.— IIe > e , v/n 

Cade.— They Jell before thee lile sheep and oxen , and 
thou behur'ctht thyself as if thou hadst been in thine own 
slaii^hter-hoHse. -Si’-eoND Part of King Henky VI. 

HKRPL could hardly exist a more strange and 
horrible change th.an had taken place in the castle- 
hall of Schonwaldt since Quentin had partaken of 
the noontide meal there ; and it w.as indeed one which 
painted, in the extremity of their dreadful features, the 
miseries of war—more especially when waged by those 
most relentless of all agents, the mercenary soldiers of a 
barbarous age—men who, by habit and profession, had 
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become familinrised with all that was cruel and bloody 
in the art ot war, while they were devoid alike of 
patriotism, and of the romantic .spirit of chivalry. 

Instead of the orderly, decent, and somewhat formal 
meal, at which civil and ecclesiastical oflicers had, a few 
h»urs before, sal mimjicd in the same apartment, where 
a light jest could only uttered in a whisper, and where, 
even amid ^luperfluity of feasting and of wine, there 
reigned a decorum which almost amounted to hypocrisy, 
there was now such a scene of wild and roanng de¬ 
bauchery, as Satan himself, had he taken the chair as 
founder of the feast, could scarcely have imj^rovcd. 

At the head of the table sat, iii the Bishop's throne and 
state, which had hastily boon brought thither from his 
great council-chamber, the redoubted Boar of Ardennes 
himself, well deserving that dreaded name, in which he 
affected to delight, and which he did as much as he could 
think of to deserve His head w.is unhelmeted, but he 
wore the rjst of his ponderous and bright ainiour, which 
indeed he rarely laid aside. Over his shoulders hung a 
strong surcoat, made of the dres'^ed skin of a huge wild 
boar, the hoofs being of solid silver, and the tusks of the 
same. The skm of the head was so arranged that drawn 
over the casque, when the Baron was armed, or over his 
barohead, in the fashion of a hood, as he often affected 
when the helmet was laid aside, and as he now w'ore it, 
the, effect was that of a grinning ghastly monster; and 
yrt the countenance which it overshadowed scarce le- 
quired such horrors to improve those which were natural 
to its ordinary expression. 

The upper part of De la Marck’s face, as Nature had 
formed it, almost gave the lie ti* his character; for though 
his hair, when uncovered, resembled the rude and wild 
bristles of the hood he had draw'ii over it, yet an open, 
high, and manly forehead, broad ruddy cheeks, large, 
sparkling, light-coloured fryes, and a nose hooked like 
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the beak of the oajjle, promised somcthinfj valiant and' 
generous. But the effect of thest! more' favourable traits 
was entirely overpowered by his habits of violence and 
insolence, \\hich, joined to debauchery anrl intemperance, 
ha,d stamped upon the features a chaiaclcr inconsistent 
with the rough gallantry which they would otherwise have 
exhibited. The former had, from habitual indulgence, 
swollen the muscles of the cheeks, and thoso around the 
ejes, in particular the latter ; evil practices and habits 
had dimmed the eyes themselves, reddened tli(' part of 
them that should have been vs lute, and givi'ii the whole 
face a hideous liktuiess of the monster, which it was the 
terrible Ijaton's pltMsure to n^'Cmlile. Hut, from an odd 
sort of contradiction, l)e la March, while he assumed in 

I* 

other rcs]X'Cts llie appciiraucc t)f thi! Wild Boar, andev'Cii 
seemed pleased with the name, yet eiuleavonud, by the 
length and growth of his beard, to conceal th(‘ circum¬ 
stance that bad oni^inally piocnred him that denonuna- 
lion. Tins was an unusual thickness and i)rpiectu)n of 
the mouth and up])er jaw, whicli, with the huge* proiecting 
s.fle teeth, gave that lesemblance to the bestial creation, 
^vh^ch, joine d to the d» light that De la Marck liad in 
haunting the forest so called, originally jxoeurcd for him 
I he name of the Boar of Anlennes. d’he be.ird, broad, 
grisly, and uncotnbeil, n« itlier concealed the na*ural 
horrors of the countenance, nor dignified its brutai 

'•vnrcssion. 

* 

The soldiers and officers sat around the table, inter¬ 
mixed with the men of Jaege, some of them of the very 
lowest dcsei iption ; among whom Nikkei Blok the butcher, 
placed near De la Marck himself, was distinguished by 
ins tucked-up sleeves, which displayed arms smeared to 
the elbows w'ith blood, as was the cleaver which lay on 
the table before him. The soldiers wore, most of 
them, their Ix'ards long and grisly, in imitation of their 
leader ; had their hair plaited end turned upwards in the 
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manner that nn^ht best improvi^ the natural f^^rocity crt 
their appearance ; and intuvicated, :is many of them 
seemed to be, partly with the sense of triumph, and 
partly with the long libations of w'ine winch they had 
been quaffing, presented a spectacle at once hidi'ous and 
disgusting. 'The language which they held, and the 
songs which they sun<>, wjtliout even i^retending to pav 
each other the comphnient of listening, were so full of 
license andWblasphemy, that (.)iientin blessed (jod that 
the evtremitv <>f the noi=;e pre\<*med them from being in¬ 
telligible to his companion. 

It only lemams to say, of the bc*tter class of burghers 
who w'ere associ.lted with William il»' la M.iU'k’s .s<;ldiers 
in this leailul icvel, that tl'io w.m faces and anxious mien 
of the gicMler pait sliowed that tliev eitlu i deliked ihiMi 
entcMtanniKMit, or fcMnsl thi‘ir coin|)anjons , while some 
of lower education, or a natun' more briit.d, s.iw only in 
the excesses of the soldier a g.illant beaimg, which they 
would W'illingly im'tate, and the tom* <jf wliicli thev en- 
deavoured^to catch so far as was possible, and stimulated 
themselves to the task by swallowing imim'nse draughts 
of wine and Schwijrzbier- mdulgmg a \ ice which at all 
times was teto common in the 1 -ow' Countries. 

Tlie ])reparaJ ions for the feast had been a> disorderly 
as the quality of the conqiany 'I he whole of the Bishc)p’s 
plal»- -nay, even that bflongitig to the service of the 
’Church—for the Ho<ir of Aidennes regaided not th»* 
imputation of saciilege—was mingled with black-jacks, 
or huge tankards made of leather, and drinking-horns of 
the most ordinary desciiption. 

One circumstance of horror remains to be added and 
accounted for ; and wc willingly leave the rest of the 
scene to the imagination of the reader. Amidst the wilci 
license assumed by tlie soldiers of l)e la March, one who 
was excluded from the table (a lanzknecht, remarkable 
for his courage and for his daring beliaviour during :r»e 
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Storm of the evening), had impudently snatched up a 
large silver goblet, and carried it oft', declaring it should 
fitono for his loss of the share of the feast. The leader 
laughed till his sides shook at a jest so congenial to the 
character of the company ; but when another, less re¬ 
nowned, it would seem, for audacity in battle, ventured 
on using the same freedom, De la Marck instantly put a 
check to a jocular practice, which w ould soon have cleared 
his table of all the more valuable decorati/* ns.—“Ho! 
by the sj)irit of the thunder 1 ” he exclaimed, '* those who 
dare not be men when they face the enemy, must not 
pretend to be thieves among th(‘ir friends. What ! thou 
frontless dastard, thou- thou w ho didst w'ait for opened 
gale and lowered bridge, when Conrade Horst forced his 
way over moat and wall, must thou \^q malapert?—Knit 
him up to the stanchions of the hall-window !—He shall 
beat time with his feet, while W'e drink a cup to his safe 
passage to the devil.” 

The doom was scarce sooner pronounced than accom¬ 
plished ; and in a moment the wretch wresil»‘d out his 
last agonies, suspended from the iron bars. His body 
still hung there when Quentin and the others entered the 
hall, and, intercepting the pale moonbeam, threw on the 
castle-floor an uncertain shadow, which dubiously, yet 
fearfully, intimated the nature of the substance that pro¬ 
duced it. ‘I 

When the Syndic Pavilion w^as announced from moiifh 
to mouth in this tumultuous meeting, he endeavoured to 
assume, in right of his authority and influence, an air of' 
importance and equality, which a gUince at the fearful 
object at the window, and at the wild scene around him, 
rendered it very ditticult for him to sustain, notwith¬ 
standing the exhortations of Peter, who whispered in his 
ear, with some perturbation, “Up heart, master, or we 
arc but gone men ! ” 

The Syndic maintained his dignity, however, as well as 
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Mte could, in a short address, m which he complimented 
the company upon the f^roat victory jjaincd by the soldiers 
of De la March and the good citi/cens of laege. 

"Ay,” answered U)c la March, sare-astically, "we have 
brought down the game at last, quoth iny lady’s brach to 
the wolf-hound. But ho ! iSir Ihirgomasler, you come 
like Mars, with Beauty by your side. Who is this fair 
one?- UnvejJ, unveil no woman calls her beauty her 
own to-night." 

" It is rny daughter, noble leader,” answered Pavilion ; 
" and I am to pray your forgivtuiess for her wearing her 
veil. She has a vow for lh.it effect U) the Three Bhsscd 
Kings.” 

" 1 will absolvt' luTof it presently,” said Dt* l;i March; 
"for here, with oin' Stroke of .i ele.iicM*. will I conseciate 
myself Bishop of laege ; and I trust one living bishop is 
worth three dead kings.’’ 

There was a shud(1ering .lud murmur among the guests ; 
for the community of Liege, and even some of llu* rudo 
soldiers, reverenced tin- Kings of Cadogne, as tln-y were 
commonly c.alled, though they resi)(‘cted nothing else. 

" Nay, I mean no tn-ason against their defunct 
majesties,” said Dc* la M.iri k ; "only Bishop I am 
determined to bi*. A prince boih secular and ecclesias¬ 
tical,^i iving power to bind ami loose, will best suit a 
btiLiid of reprobates such as you, to whom no one else 
would give absolution.—But come hitlier, noble Burgo¬ 
master—sit beside me, when you shall see me make a 
vacancy for my own i^r(-ferment. Firing m our pre¬ 
decessor in the holy seat.” 

A bustle took place in the hall, while Pavilion, excusing 
himself from the proffered seat of honour, placed himself 
near the bottom of the table, his lollowers keeping close 
behind him, not unlike a flock of sheep wdnch, wnen a 
stranger dog is m presence, may be sometimes seen to 
assemble in the rear of an old bell-wether, who is, from 
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office and authority, judjjed by thcMii to have rather more 
courage than thcnischus. Near the spot sat a very 
handsome lad, a natural son, as was said, of the fero¬ 
cious De la Marck, and towards whom lie sometimes 
show ed affection, and even tendiM ness. The mother of 
the boy, a beautiful coneubim^ had perished by a blow 
dealt Ikm’ by the Icrocioiis leader m a lit of drunkenness 
or Jealousy ; and her fate had laused her tyif^ant as much 
remorse as he was cap.ible of feeding. IIis attachment to 
the surviving oiphaii might be pailly owing to these 
cireuni'-tanees Oiientm, who had learneri this point of 
the Jeadei’s character fioin tlie old priest, planted himself 
as close as he could to the youth m question ; dett rmincd 
to make him, m some way or otlur, either a host.ige or 
a protector sliould other means of Srifety fad them. 

While all stood in a kind of suspense, waiting the 
event of the ordets wliieh the tyrant had issued, one of 
F’i\vdlon’s followers wliispiTcd looter, "Did not our 
master call that wench Ins daughter?—Wliy it cannot be 
our Trudclien. This strapping lass is taller by two 
inches ; and there is a black lock of liair pt'eps forth 
yonder from under her veil. By JSaint Michael of the 
Market-place, you might as well call a black bullock's 
hide a white lieifer’s ! " 

" Hush ! hu.sh ! ” said Peter, with .some presence of 
mind—" Wh.it if our master hath a mind to steal a piere 
of doc-vonison out of the* Bisho])'s park here, w'ithoutour 
good dame’s knowledge? And is it for thee or me to be 
a spy on him ? ” 

" Th«at will not I, brother," answered the other, 
"though I would not have thought of his turning deer- 
stealcr at his years. Siipperment—what a shy fairy it isl 
See how she crouches down on yonder seat, behind folk's 
backs, to escape the gaze of the Marckers.—But hold, 
hold ; what are they aljout to do with the ooor old 
Bishop?" 
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As he spoke, the Bishop of Liege, Louis of Bourbon, 
was dragged into the hall of his own palace, by the 
brutal soldiery. The dishevelled state of his hair, beard, 
and attire, bore witness to the ill-treatrnent he had 
already received ; and some of his sacerdotal robes, 
hastily flung over him, ap];eared to have been put on m 
scorn and ridicule of his quality and character. By good 
fo.'tun*. as Quentin was compelled to think it, the 
(‘tuiiitess Isabelle, whose feelings at seeing her piotectur 
111 ^uch an extremity, might have betrayed her own secret 
and compromised her safely, was so situated as neither 
to hear iicr see what was about to take place ; and 
Durward sedulously interposed his own person before 
her, so as to keep her from observing alike, and from 
observation. 

'The scene which followed was short and fearliil When 
the unhappy Prelati' was brought before the iootstool of 
the savage le.ider, although in loiiiicr life only remarkable 
for his easy and good-natured temper, he showed m this 
exirt mity a sense of his dignity and noble bloc^d, well 
becoming the high lace Irom which he was descended. 
Ills look was composed and undismayed ; his gesture, 
when the rude bands which dragged him forwaid were 
unloosed, was noble, and at the same time lesigncd, 
sonig^hat bedween the be.iring of a feudal noble, and of 
a#Chnstian martyr ; and so much was even De la Marck 
himself staggeied by the firm demeanour of his prisoner, 
and recollection of the early benefits he had receiveu 
from him, that he seemed iiresolute, east down his eyes, 
and it was not untd he had emptied a laige goblet of 
wine, that, resuming his haughty insolence of look and 
manner, he thus addressed Ins unfortunate captive :— 

Louis of Bourbon," said the tniculent soldidr, drawing 
hard his breath, clenching his hands, setting his teeth, 
and using the other mechanical actions to rouse up and 
sustain his native ferocity^ of temper—"I sought your 
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friendship, and you rejected mine. What would you 
now give that it had been otherwise ? -Nikkei, be ready." 

The butcher rose, seized his weapon, and stealing 
round behind De la March’s chair, stood with it uplifted 
in his bare and sinewy arms. 

" Look at that man, Louis of Bourbon," said De la 
March again --‘"What terms wilt thou now offer, to 
escape this dangerous hour ? " 

The Bishop ca.st a nu'lancholy but unshaken look upon 
the grisly satellite, who seemed pn'parcd to execute the 
will of the tyrant, and then he said with firmness, “ Hear 
me, William de la March ; and good men all, if there be 
any here who deserve that name, hear the only terms I 
can offer to this ruftian. -William de la M;irck, thou hast 
stirred up to sedition an imperial city—hast assaulted and 
taken the palace of a Prince of the Holy (jerman Empire 
“ -slam his people—plundered his goods - maltreated his 
person ; for this thou art liable to the Ban of the Empire 
—hast descrv(‘d to be rleelared outlawed and fugitive, 
landless and nghtless. Thou hast done more than all this. 
More than mere human laws hast thou broken—more 
than mere human vengeance hast thou deserved. Thou 
hast broken into the sanctuary (if the Lord—laid violi*nt 
nands upon a Father of the Church defiled the house 
of God with blood and rajiine, like a sacrilegious 

robber "- *• 

“Hast thou yet done?" said Dc la Miirek, fiercely 
interrupting him. and stamping with his foot. 

“No," answrrc'd the Prelate, “for I have not yet told 
thee the terms which you dern.iiided to hear from me." 

“Go on,” said De la Marck ; “and let the terms 
please me better than the preface, or woe to thy grey 
head !" and flinging himself back in his seat, he grinded 
his teeth till the foam flew from his lips, as from the tusks 
of the savage animal whose name and spoils he wore 
•‘Such are thy crimes," resumed the Bishop, with calm 
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ckiteriiiinauon ; " now hear the terms, which, as u merci¬ 
ful Prince and a Christian Prelate, setting aside all 
personal offence, forgiving each peculiar injury, I con¬ 
descend to offer. Fling down thy leading-staff—re¬ 
nounce thy command—unbind thy prisoner^—restore 
thy spoil—distribute what else thou hast of goods, to 
relieve those whom thou hast made orph.ins and widows 
—array thysi^f in sackcloth ,ind ashes—take a palmer's 
staff in thy hand, and go barefooted on inlgnmnge to 
Rome, and we will ourselves be intercessors for thee with 
the Imperial Chamber at Ratisbon fur thy life, with our 
Holy Father the Pope for thy miserable soul." 

While Louis of Pourbon proposed these terms, in a 
tone as decided as if he still occupied liis episcopal 
throne, and as if the»usurper kneeled a suppliant at his 
feet, the tyrant slowly raised himself m lus chair, the 
amazement with which he was at first filled giving way 
gradually to rage, until, as the Bishop ceased, he looked 
to Nikkei Blok, and raised his finger, without speaking 
a woid. U^ie ruffian struck as if he h.ul been doing his 
office m the common shambles, and tlie niiirdered Bi^jhoji 
sunk, without a groan, at the hajt of lus own episcopal 
throne.’" The I legeois, who were not prepaieil for so 
horrible a calastioplie, and wliu had expected to hear 
the conference end m some terms of accommodation, 
s^irtefl up unanimously, with cries of execration, mingled 
with shouts of vengeance. 

But William de la Marck, raising his tremendous voic^ 
above the tuinult, and shaking lus clenched hand and 
extended arm, shouted aloud, “ How now, ye porkiTs of 
Liege ' ye wallowers in the mud of the Macs !- do ye 
dare to mate yourselves with tin Whirl Hoar of Ardennes? 
—Up, yo Boar's brood !" (an expiession by which he 
himself, and other.s often designated his soldiers) “let 
these Flemish hogs see your tusks ' " 

Kvery one of his followers .started up at the command. 
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and mingled as they were among their late allies, pre¬ 
pared too for such a surprisal, each had, in an instant, 
Ills next neighbour by the collar, while his right hand 
brandished a broad dagger, that glimmered against 
lamplight and moonshine. Every arm was uplifted, btit 
nc one struck ; for the victims were too much sur¬ 
prised for resistance, and it was probably the object of 
He la Marck only to impose terror on h‘s civic con¬ 
federates. 

Hut the courage of Quentin T^iirward, prompt and 
alert in resolution beyond his years, and stimulated at 
the moment by all tliat could add eneigy to his natural 
shrewdness and resolution, gave a newiuin to the scene. 
Imitating the action of the follov\ors of De la Marck, he 
sprung on Carl Eberson, the son cf their leader, and 
mastering him with ease, held his dirk at the boy's throat, 
while he exclaimed, "'Is that your game? then here I 
play my part." 

" Hold ! hold 1 ” exclainu'd Dp la Marck, “ it is a jest 
—a jest—Think you I would injure my good friends and 
allies of the city of Liege !—h>oldiers, unloose your holds ; 
sit down ; take away the carnon " (giving the Bishop’s 
corpse a thrust with his fool), “which hath caused this 
strife among filends, and let us drown unkindness in a 
fresh carouse." 

All unloosened their holds, and the citizens and the 
soldiers stood gazin^f on each other, as if they scarce 
knew whether they w'cre friends or foes. Quentin Dur 
ward took advantage of the moment. 

“ Hear me," he said, “ William de la Marck, and you 
uurghers and citizens of Liege and do you, young sir, 
-land still’’ (for the boy Carl was attempting to escape 
from his gripe); '*no harm shall befall you unless 
another of these sharp jests shall pass round." 

“Who art thou, in the fiend’s name,” said the as¬ 
tonished De la Marck, '* wh^^ art come to hold terms and 
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^akc host'iges from us in our own lair—from us who t’xact 
pkil^rs from cihers, but yield them to no one?” 

“ i am a '-ervant of Kinij Loins of Fiance,” said 
Quentin, boldly, "an Archer of his Scottish Guard, as 
my lan^^uai^e and dress may partly tell you 1 am here 
lu beliold and to repoit yoiir piocccdini^s , and I see with 
woniler that they are those of heathens rather tlian 
Cdinslians—of madmen, latlier Ilian men possessed of rea¬ 
son. '1 he ftosts of C'harles of Paii^undy will be instantly 
in motion a^^ainst you all , and if you wish assistance 
from hiance, you iiiu‘'t conduct yourselves in a ditferent 
manner —For yon, men of lae^je, I advise your instant 
ri'tmn to }Our own city , and it theie is any obstruction 
offereil to\our departure, T denounce those liy whom u is 
so offereil, foes to master, his Most CJracious ^^aJ< siy 
of Fi.nice." 


" Fiance and Liei^e 


France and Lie^e ' ” ciied tiic 


folhnsers of Tavillun, and stwiM'al other citizens, whosf 


coiuae.e began to rise ai the bold language l.eki by 
Quentin. 

“ Fiance and laege, and long lue the g dlaiit Archer ! 
We will h\e and de* with him ’ ” 


William ih' la MLiick’s eyes sparkk'd, and he gras]icti 
his dagger, as iT aliont to lauiah it at the lu'art ot the 
audacious speakiT , but glaneing liis iw e around, he read 
something in the looks of his soldiers, wluch even //t’was 
^oligcQ to lespect Many ol tlieni were Frenchmen, and 
all ol them knew the private supiiort which William ha^' 
leccivod, both in iiieii and in iiioiiey, from that kiiigdoin , 
nay, some of them were lalhcr startk'd at the violent and 
sacrilegious action which had been just committed. '1 he 
name of Ciiailcs of Burgundy, a person likely to resent 
to the utmost the deeds of ticu night, had an alarming 
sound, and the estrerne imjiohcy of at once quairellmg 
with the Liegeois and provoking the Monarch uf France, 
made .in appalling impression on their mindf, coiifu=>ed 
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as their Intellects were, De la Marck, in short, saw 
would not be supported, even by his own band, in any 
farther act of immediate violence, and relaxing the ter¬ 
rors of his brow and eye, declared that ** he had not the 
least design against his good friends of Liege, all of 
whom were at liberty to depart from Schonwaldt at their 
pleasure ; although he had hoped they would revel one 
night with him, at least, in honour of their victory,” He 
added, with more calmness than he coninionlv used, 
that " he would be ready to enter into negotiation con¬ 
cerning the partition of spoil, and the arrangement of 
measures for their mutual defence, cither the next day, 
or as soon after as they would. Meantime, he trusted 
that the Scottish gentleman would honour his feast by 
remaining all night at Schonwaldt."' 

The young Scot returned his thanks, but said his 
motions must be determined by those of Pavilion, to 
whom he was directed particularly to attach himself; 
but that, unquestionably, he would attend him on his 
next return to the quarters of the valiant Wil'iiam de la 
Marck. 

“If you depend on my motions,” said Pavilion 
hastily and aloud, “you are likely to quit Schonwaldt 
without an instant’s delay ;—and, il you do not come 
back to Schonwaldt save in my company, you arq not 
likely to see it again in a hurry.” ,i 

This last part of the sentence the honest citizen mut¬ 
tered to himself, afraid of the consequences of giving 
audible vent to feelings, which, nevertheless, he was un¬ 
able altogether to .suppress. 

“ Keep close about me, my brisk Kurschner lads,” he 
said to his body-guard, “and we will get as fast as w'e 
can out of this den of thieves.” 

Most of the better classes of the Liegeois seemed to 
entertain similar opinions with the Syndic, and there had 
been scarree sc much joy amongst them at the obtaining 
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possession of SchonwaUll, as now seemed to arise from 
the prosjjec* of getting safe out of it. They were suf¬ 
fered to leave the castle without opposition of any kind ; 
and glad was Quentin when he turned his back on those 
formidable walls. 

For the first tunc since they had entered that dreadful 
hall. Quentin ventured to ask the young Countess how 
she did. 

“ Well, well,” she answered in feverish haste, ' ex¬ 
cellently \v'cll—do not stop to ask a question ; let us not 
lose an instant in woids—i.et us fly—let us fly ! ” 

She endeavoured to mend her pace as she spoke ; but 
with so little success, that she must have fallen from 
exhaustion had not Diiiw.ird supported her. With the 
tendernt ss of a ii^tbei, when she conveys her infant 
out of danger, the young Scot raised his precious chaige 
in his arms ; and while she encircled his neck with one 
arm, lost to every other thouglit save the desire of es¬ 
caping, he w’ouki not have wished one of the risks of the 
ri'i^ht uujncountcred, since such had been the conclu 
Sion. 

The honest Burgomaster was, in his turn, supported 
and dragged 'orward by his faithful counsellor Peter, 
and another of his clerks ; and thus, in breathless haste, 
they reached the banks of the river, encountering many 
strolling bands of citizens, who were eager to know the 
events of the siege, and the truth of certain rumours 
a].x‘ady afloat, that the conquerors had quarrelled am^ng 
themselves. 

Evading their curiosity as they best could, the exer¬ 
tions of Peter and some of his companions at length 
procured a boat for the use of the company, and with it 
an opportunity of enjoying some repose, equally wel¬ 
come to Isabelle, who continued to lie almost motionless 
in the arms of her preserver, and to the worthy Burgo¬ 
master, who, after delivering a broken string of thanks 
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to Durward, whose mind w'a^ at llu; time too much oc- * 
cupicd to answer him, Ijc^^an a lonjj harangue, which he 
addressed to Peter, upon his own courage and benevo¬ 
lence, and the dangers to which these virtues had ex¬ 
posed him, on this and other occasions 

"Peter, Peter,” he said, resuming the complaint of 
the tircceding evening, "if I had not liad a boUl heart, I 
would nt'vcr have stood out ag.imst paying llv.' burghers- 
tvYcritieths, when every other living soul was willing to 
pay the same.—Ay, and then a less stout heart had not 
seduced me into that other battle of Saint I’lon, w here a 
Ilainault raan-at-anns thrust me into a nuuldv ditch 

if 

with his lance, which iifithcr heart nor hand that 1 had 
could help me out of, till the battle was o\er —Ay, and 
then, Peter, this very night my cotirage seduced me, 
moreover, into too strait a corselet, which would have 
been the death of me, but foi the aid of this gallant 
young gentleman, whose trade is fighting, whcieofl 
wish him heartily joy. And then for my tenderness of 
heart, Peter, it has m.ide a poor man of me—that is, it 
would have made a poor man of me, if 1 had not been 
tolerably well to pass in this wicked world;—and Heaven 
knows what trouble it is like to bung on me yet, with 
ladies, countesses, and keeping of secrets, w'hich, for 
aught I know, may cost me half my fortune, and my 
ntek into the bargain ! ” 

Quentin could remain no longer silent, but assured 
him, that whatever danger or damage he should incur 
on the part of the young lady now under his protection, 
should be thankfully acknowledged, and, as far as pos¬ 
sible, repaid. 

" I thank you, young Master Squire Archer, I thank 
you,” answered the citizen of Liege; "but who was it 
told you that I desired any repayment at your hand for 
doing the duty of an honest man? I only regretted that 
It might cost reveso and so ; and £ hope I may have leave 
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to say so njf'ch to my liouLcnant, witliout either grudging 
uiv Io:»s or Hi\ peril,” 

<,)in‘ntm dtourdingly concluded thrit his present friend 
WMs one of th(' numerous class of henefactois to otheiSj 
who takeout lh(’ir reward in grumbling, without meaning 
more than, by showing their grievances, t(j exalt a little 
tin. idea ‘f the valuable service by whieh they have 
incurred thi*in, and therefore prudently reniaim d silent, 
and sufft ii'd the Syndic to maunder on to his In ulenant 
concerning the risk and the loss he Iiad encountered 
by lus zeal for the jniblic good, and his disinterested 
services to individuals, until they readied his own habi¬ 
tation 

Tin' truth was, tffat the honest citio-n felt that he had 
lost a little con^eciucnce, by sullering the young stianc.er 
to take the lead at the cri-sis which had occuired at the 
castle-hall of Schonwaldt ; and however delighted wuh 
the effect of Durward’s interference at the moment, n 
seemed to him, on re/lectioii, that he had sustained a 
diminution of importance, for which he endeavoured to 
obtain compensation, by exaggerating the claims which 
he had upon the gr.ititude his country in general, hi? 
Iriends in particular, and i lore especially still, on the 
Coiy’‘tess of Croye, and her youthiul protector. 

Ihit when the boat stopped at the bottom of lus garden, 
and he had got hini'^elf assisted on slioic by I’etei it 
seemed as il the loutdi of his own threshold had at once 
dissipated lliose feelings of wounded ‘^'“If-opinion and 
jealousy, and converted the discontented and obscured 
demagogue into the honest, kiml, hos[)itable, and friendly 
host. He called loudly for 'I'riulchcn, who presently 
appeared ; for fear and anxiety would permit few within 
the walls of Idege to sleep dining that eventful night. 
JShe was charged to pay the utmost attention to the caie 
of the beautiful and half-faintmg stranger ; and, admiring 
her jjersoiiai charms, while .she pi lied her distress, Gei- 
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trude discharged the hospitable duty with the zeal and 
affection of a sister. 

Late as It now was, and fatigued as the Syndic ap¬ 
peared, Quentin, on his side, had difficulty to escape a 
dask of choice and costly wine, as old as the battle of 
Azincour ; and must have submited to take his share, 
however unwilling, but for the appearance of the mother 
of the family, whom Pavilion’s loud summons for the 
keys of the cellar brought forth from her bedroom. She 
was a jolly little round-about woman, who had been 
pretty m her time, but whose principal characteristics for 
several years had been a red and sharp nose, a shrill 
voice, and a determination that the Syndic, in considera¬ 
tion of the authority which he exc’«M:ised when abroad, 
should remain under the rule of due discipline at 
home. 

So soon as she understood the nature of the debate 
between her husband and his guest, she declared roundly, 
that the former, instead of having occasioir for more 
wine, had got loo much already ; and, far from using, 
in furtherance of his request, any of the huge bunch of 
keys which hung by a silver chain at her waist, she 
turned her back on him without ceremony, and ushered 
Quentin to the neat and pleasant apartment m which he 
was to spend the night, amid such appliances to rest 
and comfort as probably he had till that moment been 
entirely a stranger to ; so much did the wealthy Flemings 
excel not merely the poor and rude Scots, but the 
French themselves, in all the conveniences of domestic 
hie 
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CHAP, xxiir. 


A’ty?v hid me 


And 1 nvill stri7'c tiungs iniposubli ; 
Yea, the hi-ttey o/ them. 

—- Set on your foot ; 


m 


And, ixnth a heart ne^ut Jired. / follo-v you. 

To do J know 7iot what. —Julius C \k. 

spite of a mixture of joy and fear, doubt, 
anxiety, and other agitatinc^ passions, the ex¬ 
hausting fatigues of the preceding day were 
powerful enough to^hrow the young Scot into a deep 
and profound repose, which lasted until late on the day 
following ; when his worthy host entered the apartment, 
with looks of care m his 1 'row. 

lie sealed hunself by his guest's bedside, and began a 
long and cohiplicatcd discourse upon the doniestie duties 
of a married lif(\ and especially upon the awful power 
and right supremacy which it became married men to 
sustain in all dilferences of opinion with tiieir wives. 
Quentin listened with some ai.xiiay, lie knew that hus¬ 
band^ like other belligerent powers, were sometimes 
disposed to sing Te Deinn, rather to conceal a defeat 
tliaii to celebriite a victory ; and he hastened to prol 
the matter more closely, “by hoping thtar arrival h.id 
been attended with no inconvenience to ih'* good lady of 
ihc household." 

“ Inconvenience I—no," answerr-d the Burgomaster— 
'* No woman can be less takcii unawares than Mother 
Mabel—always happy to see her friends—always a clean 
lodging and a handsome meal ready for them, with God’s 
blessing on bed and board —No woman on earth so hos¬ 
pitable—only ’tis pity her tentpor is something particular.” 

“ Our residence here is disagreeable to her, in short r ” 
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said the Scot, startin<^ out of b(‘d, and bcginninir to dress 
himself hastily. " Were 1 but sure the Lariy Isabelle 
were fit for travel after the horrors of the last ni"ht, wc 
would not increase the offence by rem.unintj here .an 
instant longer,” 

“N.'iy,” said Pavilion, "that is just what the young 
lady herself said to Mother Maliel ; and truly I wish you 
saw the colour that came to her face as slu* saiil it—a 
milkmaid that has skated five iiuUts to market against the 
irost-wind is a lily compared to ii —T do not w(mder 
Mother Mabel may be a little jealous, poor dear soul.” 

"Has the Hady Isabelle then left lier apartment?” 
said the youth, continuing his touette operations with 
more despatch than before. "* 

"'Yes," rejilied P.ivillon ; "and she expects your ap¬ 
proach with much impatience to detei mine which way 
\ou shall go- since you are both determined on going. 
But 1 trust you will tarry breakfast? ” 

" Why did you not tell me tins sooner?” safd Dmward 
impntien tly. 

" Softly -softly,” said the Syndic ; " I have told \<m too 
soon, I think, if it puts you into such a hasty tlustcr. 
Now I have some more matter for your ear, if I .saw 
you had some patience to listen to me 

" Spc'ak it, worthy sir, as soon and as fast as you can— 

1 listen devoutly,” 

"Well then,” resumed the Burgomaster, " I have but 
one word to say, and that is, that Trudehen, who is as 
sorry to part with yonder jiretty lady as if slie had been 
some sister of hers, w^ants you to lake some other disguise, 
for there is word in the towm that thfc' I^adies of (Voye 
travel the country in pilgrim’s dresses, attended by a 
French life-guardsman of the Scottish Aichers ; and it is 
said one of them was brought into Schonwaldt last night 
by a Bohemian after we h.ad left it ; and it was said still 
farther, that this same Bohemian had assured William * 
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de In Marck ibnt you were charged with no 
cither to hi' i or to the good people of Liege, and that 
you hid sn 'cn away the >oung Countess, and travclletl 
with lier as her paramour. And all this news hath come 
from Sclionwaldt this morning , and it has been told to 
us an<l the other councillors, who know not well what to 
advise ; fur tliough our own opinion is tliat William <le 
la M aiek has been a thought loo rough both with the 
Bi'>liop ai I with oiiistrives, yrt tlicre i.s agieat belief that 
he IS a rood-riauiii'd soul at bottom —iIkiI is, wlien he 
is sober—and that he is the only leader in the W’orld to 
comm.ind us against llie Duke of burgundy ;—and, in 
triitli, as matters staml, it is ];)artly my own mind that 
we must keep fair with him. for we have gone too far to 
diaw liaok 

“ Your daughter advises well,” said Quentin Durward, 
abstaining fiom repioaelies or exhoitations, which he 
saw would be alike unavailing to sway a resolution, 
whicli had been adc^pted by tlie wortliy magislKitc in 
coMipliaru e at onei' with tlie prejudices of his p.irly and 
till inchnalinu of his wile -“Your daughter counsels 
well We must pait in disguise, and that instantly. We 
may, I trua, rely upon you for the necessary secrecy, 
and for the aeans of eseajio? ” 

“ With all my he.irt -i>itii all my heart,” saul the 
brtnest citizen, who, not much salishcsl with the dignity 
of Ins own conduct, was eager to find some mode of 
atonement. “ I cannot but rcmi’mber that I owed you 
my life last night, both for unclasping that accursed steel 
doublet, and lu'lping me through the other sciape, which 
was worse, for yonder Hoar and his brood look more 
like devils than men. So I will be true to you as blade 
to haft, as our cutlers say, who aic the best in the whole 
world. Nay, now you are ready, come this way—you 
sliall see how far I can trust you.” 

T1 10 Syivlic led him from the chamber in which he had 
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slept to his own counting-room, in which he transacted 
his affairs of business ; and after bolting the door, and 
casting a piercing and careful eye around him, he opened 
a concealed and vaulted closet behind the tapestry, in 
which stood more than one iron chest. He proceeded 
to open one which was full of guilders, and placed it at 
Quentin's discretion, to take whatever sum he might 
think necessary for his companion's expenses and his 
own. 

As the money with w'hich Quentin was furnished on 
leaving Plessis was now nearly expended, he hesitated 
not to accept the sum of two hundred guilders; and by 
doing so took a great weight from the mind of Pavilion, 
who considered the desperate transaction in which he 
thus voluntarily became the creditor, as an atonement 
for the breach of hospitality which various considerations 
in .a great measure compelled him to commit. 

Having carefully locked his treasure chamber, the 
wealthy Fleming next conveyed his guest to the parlour, 
where, in full possession of her activity of mind gind body, 
though pale from the scenes of the preceding night, he 
found the Countess attired in the fashion of a P'lemish 
maiden of the middling class. No other was present 
except Trudehen, wlio was sedulously employed in 
completing the Countess’s dress, and instructing her how 
to bear herself. She extended her hand to him, wlvch, 
when he had reverently kissed, she said to him, “ Seignior 
Quentin, we must leave our friends here unless I would 
bring on them a part of the misery which has pursued me 
ever since my father’s death. You must change your 
dress and go with me, unless you also are tired of be¬ 
friending a being so unfortunate.'* 

" I I—I tired of being your attendant!—To the end of 
the earth will I guard you ! But you—you yourself—are 
you equal to the task you undertake ?—Can you, after the 
teirors of last night **- 
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** Do not tjcall them to my memoiy," answered the 
Countess ; ** I remember but the confusion of a horrid 
dream.—Has the excellent Bishop escaped? ” 

*'1 trust he is in freedom/’ said Quentin, making a 
sign to Pavilion, who seemed about to enter on the 
dreadful narrative, to be silent. 

"Is it possible for us to rejoin him?—Hath he 
gathered any power ? " said the lady. 

" His only hopes arc in Heaven,” said the Scot; " but 
wherever you wish to go, I stand by your side, a deter¬ 
mined guide and guard.” 

"We will consider,” said Isabelle ; and, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, she added, "A convent would be my choice, 
but that I fear it would prove a weak defence against 
those who pursue me.” 

" Hein ! hem ! ” «aid the Syndic ; " I could not well 
recommend a convent within the district of 1 .icge ; be¬ 
cause the Boar of Ardennes, though in the mam a brave 
leader, a tnisty confederate, and a well-wisher to our 
city has, nevertheless, rough humours, and paycth, on 
the wholes little regard to cloisters, convents, nunneries, 
and the like. Men say that there are a score of nuns— 
that is, such as were nuns—who march always with his 
company.” 

" Get yourself in readiness hastily, Seignior Durward,” 
said Isabelle, interrupting this detail, " since to your 
faitTi I must needs commit myself.” 

No sooner had the Syndic and Quentin left the room, 
than Isabelle began to ask of Gertrude various questions 
concerning the roads, and so foith, with such clearness 
of spirit and pertinence, that the latter could not help 
exclaiming, " Lady, I wonder at you '—I have heard of 
masculine firmness, but youri appears to me more than 
belongs to humanity.” 

" Necessity,” answered the Countess—" necessity, my 
friend, is the mother of com age, as of invention. No 
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long time since, I might have fainted when I sawa^drop of 
blood shed from a trifling cut—I have since seen life-blood ^ 
flow around me, I may say, in waves, yet I have retained 
my senses and my self-possession.—Do not think it was 
an easy task,” she added, laying on Gertrude's arm a 
trembling hand, although she still spoke with a firm 
voice; "the little world within me is like a garrison 
besieged by a thousand foes, whom nothing but the most 
determined resolution can keep from storming it on 
ever}' hand, and at every moment. Were n./ situation 
one whit less perilous than it is—were I not sensible that 
my only chance to escape a fate more horrible than 
death, is to retain my recollection and self-possession— 
Gertrude, I would at this moment tlirow myself into 
your arms, and relieve my bursting bosom by such a 
transport of tears and agony of terror, as never rushed 
from a breaking heart! ” 

"Do not do so, lady ! ” said the sympathising Fleming ; 
" take courage, tell your beads, tlirow yourself on llie 
care of Heaven ; and surely, if ever Heaven sent a de¬ 
liverer to one ready to perish, that bold and acVveiituroiis 
young gentleman must be tiesigned for yours. There is 
one, too,” she added, blushing deeply, " m whom I have 
some interest. Say nothing to my father ; but I have 
ordered my bachelor, Hans Glover, to wait for you at the 
eastern gate, and never to see my fact' inoic, unless 
he brings word that he has guided you safe from -the 
territory. ” 

To kiss her tenderly was the only way in which the 
young Countess could express he^r thanks to the frank 
and kind-hearted city-maiilen, who returned the embrace 
affectionately, and added, with a smile, "Nay, if two 
maidens and their devoted bachelors cannot .succeed in a 
disguise and an escape, the world is changed from what 
I am told It wont to be.” 

A part of this speech again called the colour into the 
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Coiintc.s's pale cheeks, which was not lessened I v 
• Quentins sudden appearance. He entered eoniplotcl) 
attir(^ as a llcmish boor of the better class, in the holy- 
day suit of Pet^T, who cxpiessed his interest in the young 
Scot by the readiness with which he parted with it for his 
use , and swore, at the same time, that were he to be 
curried and tugged worse than ever was bullock’s hide, 
they should make nothing out of him, to the l^ietraying of 
the young folks. 'I'wo stout horses had been provided 
by the activity of Mother Mabel, who really desired the 
Countess and her attendant no harm, so that she could 
make her own house and family clear of the d.ingers 
which iii.ght attend upon haiboiinng them. She beheld 
thi'm mount and go off with great satisfaction, after tell¬ 
ing them that they would find their way to the east gate 
by keeping their ey» on Peter, who was to walk m that 
direction as their guide, but without holding any visible 
communication with them. The instant her guests had 
departed, Mother Mabel took the opportunity to read a 
long practical Icctuic to I'ludchen upon the folly of 
reading lOmances, whereby the flaunting ladies of the 
Court were grown so bold and venturous, that, instead 
of applying to learn some honest housewifery, they must 
tide, forsooth, a damsel-erranting through the country, 
with nobcttci attendant than some idle squire, debaucl ed 
page, or rake-helly archer from foreign parts, to the 
gidKt danger of their health, the unpovenshing of their 
‘ substance, and the irreparable prejudice of their 
reputation 

All this Gertrude heard in silence, and without reply ; 
but, considering her character, it might be doubted 
whether she derived from it the practical inference which 
it was her mothers purpose enforce. 

Meantime, the travellers h.id gained the eastern gate 
of the city, traversing crowds of people, who were fortu¬ 
nately too much busied in the political events and 
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rumours of the hour, to give any attention to aT couple 
who had so little to render their appearance remarkable. 
They passed the guards in virtue of a permission ob¬ 
tained for them by Pavilion, but in the name of his 
colleague Rouslaer, and they took leave of Peter Gcislaer 
with a friendly though brief exchange of good wishes on 
either side. Immediately afterwards, they were joined 
by a stout young man, riding a good grey horse, who 
presently made himself known as Hans Clover, the 
bachelor of Trudehen Pavilion, He was a young fellow 
with a good Flemish countenance—not, indeed, of the 
most intellectual cast, but arguing more hilarity and 
good-humour than wit, and, as the Countess could not 
help thinking, scarce worthy to be bachelor to the 
generous Trudehen. He seemed, however, fully de¬ 
sirous to second the views which she nad formed in their 
favour ; for, saluting them respectfully, he asked of the 
Countess in Flemish on which road slie desired to be 
conducted ? 

** Guide me/* said she, ** towards the neaies^t town on 
the frontiers of Brabant.” 

You have then settled the end and object of your 
journey?” said Quentin, approaching his horse to that 
of Isabelle, and speaking French, which their guide did 
not understand. 

“Surely,” replied the young lady ; “for, situated as I 
now am, it must be of no small detriment to me if 1 
were to prolong a journey in my present circumstances, 
even though the termination should be a rigorous 
prison.' 

** A prison ?** said Quentin. 

“ Yes, my friand, a prison ; but I will take care that 
you shall not share it.” 

“Do not talk—do not think of me,” said Quentin. 
“Saw I you but safe, my own concerns are little worth 
minding.” 
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not speak so loud,” said the Lady Isabelle: 
*• you will surprise our guide—you sec he has already 
rode on before us; for, in truth, the good-natured 
Fleming, doing as he desired to be done by, had re¬ 
moved from them the constraint of a third person, upon 
Quentin's first motion towards the lady.—“ Yes,” she 
continued, when she noticed they were free from obser¬ 
vation, “to you, my friend, my protector—why should 
I be ashamed to call you what Heaven has made you to 
me ?—to you it is my duty to say, that my resolution is 
taken to return to my native country, and to throw 
myself on the mercy of the Duke of Burgundy. It was 
mistaken, though well-meant advice, which induced me 
ever to withdraw from his protection, and place myself 
under that of the crafty and false Louis of France.” 

“And you resolfc to become the bride, then, of the 
Count of Campo-basso, the unworthy favourite of 
Charles ? " 

Thus spoke Quentin with a voice in which internal 
agony struggled with his desire to assume an indifferent 
lone, like that of the poor condemned criminal, when, 
affecting a firmness which he is far from feeling, he asks 
if the death-warrant be arrived. 

“No, Durward, no,” said the Lady Isabelle, sitting 
up erect in her saddle, “to that hated condition all 
Biirgundy’s power shall not sink a daughter of the 
. House of Croye. Burgundy may seize on my lands and 
fiefs, he may imprison my person in a convent; but that 
is the worst I have to expect; and worse than that I 
will endure ere 1 give my hand to Campo-basso.” 

“ The worst! ” said Quentin ; “ and what worse can 
there be than plunder and imprisonment?—Oh, think, 
while you have God’s free air around you, and one by 
your side who will hazard life to conduct you to England, 
to Germany, even to Scotland, in all of which you shall 
find generous protectors—Oh, while this is the case, do 
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not resolve so rashly to abandon tlie means of liberty, 
the best gift that Heaven gives !—Oli, well sung a poet 
of my own land— 

Ah, freedom is a noble thing,— 

Frenlom makes man to have liking— 

Freedom the zest to pleasure gives— 

He lives at ease who freely lives. 

(.Incf, sickness, poortith, want, are all 
Summ’d up within the name of thrall.”^, 

She listened with a melancholy smile to her guide’s 
liinde in praise of liberty ; and then answered, after a 
moment's pause, "Freedom is for man alone—woman 
riiiisi ever seek a protector, since nature made her in¬ 
capable to defend herself. And where am I to find one? 
—In that voluptuary Edward of England—in the inebri¬ 
ated Wenccslaus of Germany—in Scotland ?—Ah, Dur- 
waid, were 1 your sister, ami could you promise me 
shelter m some of tho.se iiiouiitain-glcns which you love 
to describe, where, for chanty, or for the few jewels I 
have pre.scr\ed, I might lead an unharassed^life, anil 
foiget the lot 1 was born to—Could you promise me the 
piotection of some honoured matron of the land- of 
some baron whose heart was as true as his sword -that 
were indeed a prospect, for which it were worth the risk 
of farther censure to wander farther and wider ! " 

There was a faltering tenderness of \uice with wh^ch 
the Countess Isabelle made this admission, that at once 
filled Quentin with a scn.sation of joy, and cut him to 
the very heart. He hesitated a moment ere he made an 
answer, hastily revicw'ir.g in his mind the possibility 
there miglit be that he could procure her shelter in 
Scotland ; but the melancholy truth rushed on him, that 
it would be alike base and cruel to point out to her a 
course, which he had nut the most distant power or 
means to render safe. "Lady," he said at last, "I 
fliould act foully against my honour and oath of chivalry. 
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^did 1 suffer you to ground any plan upon the thoughts 
that I have the power in Scotland to afford you other pro¬ 
tection than that of the poor arm which is now by your 
side. I scarce know that my Mooil flows in the veins of 
an individual who now lives in my native land. The 
Knight of luncrquhaiity stoimcd our castle at mid¬ 
night, and cut off all that belonged to iny name. Were 
I again in Scotland, our feudal enemies arc numerous 
and pow'^rfal, 1 single and W(‘ak ; and even liad the King 
a desire to do me justice, he dared not, for the sake of 
ledressing the wrongs of a poor individual, provoke a 
chief who rides with five hundred horse." 

" Alas ! " said the Countess, “ there is then no corner 
of the world safe from oppression, since it rages as un¬ 
restrained amongst those wild hills which afford so 
few objects to covet, as in our rich and abundant 
Lowlands !" 

“ It is a sad truth, and I dare not deny it," said the 
Scot, “ that for little more than the jilcasure of revenge, 
and the lust of bloodshed, our hostile clans do the work 
of executioners on each other ; and Ogilvies and the 
like act the same scenes in Scotland, as Dc la Marck and 
his robbers do in this country." 

“No more of Scotland, tlien," said Isabelle, with a 
tone of indifference, either K^al or affected—“no moic 
of J^cotland,—which indeed I mentioned but in jest, to 
if you really dared to recommend to me, as a place 
of rest, the most distracted country in Europe. It w.is 
but a trial of your sincerity, which 1 rejoice to see may 
be relied on, even when your partialities are most 
strongly excited. So, once more, I will think of no 
other protection than can be afforded by the first 
honourable baron holding of Duke Charles, to whom I 
am determined to render my.sclf." 

“And why not rather betake yourself to your own 
estates, and to your own strong ca.stle, as you designed 
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when at Tours ? ” said Quentin. ** Why not call around 
you the vassals of your father, and make treaty with« 
Burgundy, rather than surrender yourself to him? 
Surely there must be many a bold heart that would fight 
in your cause; and I know at least of one, who would 
willingly lay down his life to give example.” 

“Alas!” said the Countess, ** that scheme, the sug¬ 
gestion of the crafty Louis, and, like ail which he ever 
suggested, designed more for his advantage than for 
mine, has become impracticable, since it was betrayed to 
Burgundy by the double traitor Zamet Maugrabin. My 
kinsman was then imprisoned, and my houses garrisoned. 
Any attempt of mine would but expose my dependants 
to the vengeance of Duke Charles ; and why should I 
occasion more bloodshed than has already taken place 
on so worthless an account ? No, C will submit myself 
to my Sovereign as a dutiful vassal, m all which shall 
leave my personal freedom of choice uninfringed ; the 
rather that I trust my kinswoman, the Countess Hame- 
line, who first counselled, and indeed uiged my Right, 
has already taken this wise and honourable sltp." > 

“ Your kinswoman ! ” repeated Quentin, awakened to 
recollections to which the young Countess was a 
stranger, and which the rapid succession of perilous and 
Stirring events, had, as matters of nearer concern, in fact 
banished from his memory. 

»Ay —rny aunt—the Countess Hameline of Croye— 
know you aught of her?” said the Countess Isabelle; 
** I trust she is now under the protection of the Bur¬ 
gundian banner. You are silent. Know you aught of 
her ? " 

The last question, urged in a tone of the most anxious 
inquiry, obliged Quentin to give some account of what 
he knew of the Countess’s fate. He mentioned, that he 
had been summoned to attend her in a flight from Liege 
which he had no doubt the Lady Isabelle would be par- 
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laker in—he meniioned the discovery that had been 
made after they had f^ained the forest- and finally, he 
told his own return to the castle, and the circumstances 
in which be found it. But he said nothing of the views 
with which it was plain the Lady Hameline had left the 
Castle of Schonwaldt, and as little about the floating 
report of her having fallen into the hands of William de 
la Marck. Delicacy prevented his even hinting at the 
one, and ugard for the feelings of his companion, at a 
moment when strength and exertion were most de¬ 
manded of her, prevented him from alluding to the 
latter, which had, besides, only reached him as a mere 
rumour. 

This tale, though abridged of those important par¬ 
ticulars, made a strong impression on llie Countess 
Isabelle, who, after riding some lime in silence, said at 
last, with a tone of cold displeasure, “And so you 
abandoned my unfortunate relative in a wild forest, at 
the mcicy of a vile Bohemian and a traitoious waiting- 
woman i*—Poor kinswoman, thou wcri wont to praise 
this voulh’s good faith ! ’’ 

“ Had I not done so, madam,” said Quentin, not un¬ 
reasonably ofieiided at the turn thus given to his gal¬ 
lantry, '* what liad been the fate of one to wliosc servjce 
1 was far more devoutly bound ? Had I not left the 
Cof,ntess Hameline of Croyc to the charge of those 
' whom she had herself selected as counsellors and ad¬ 
visers, the Countess Isabelle had been ere now the bride 
of William de la Marck, the Wild l^oar of Ardennes.” 

“You arc right,” said the Countess fsabclle, in her 
usual manner ; “and I, who have the advantage of your 
unhesitating devotion, have done you foul and ungrate¬ 
ful wrong. But oh, my unhappy kinswoman! and the 
wretch Marthon, who enjoyed so much of her confidence, 
and deserved it so little—it was she that introduced to 
my kinswoman the wretched Zamet and Havraddin 
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Maii.Jjrabin, who, by their pretended knowledge ir# sooth¬ 
saying and astrology, obtained a great ascendency over 
her mind ; it was she who, strengthening their predic¬ 
tions, encouraged her in—I know not what to call them 
—delusions concerning matches and lovers, which my 
kinswoman’s age rendered ungiaceful and improbable. 
I doubt not that, from the beginning, we had been sur¬ 
rounded by those snares by I^ouis of France, in order 
to determine' us to take refuge at his (anirt or rather 
to put ourselves into his power ; after which rash act on 
our part, how unkingly, unknfghtly, ignobly, ungentle- 
man-like, he hath conducted himself towards us, you, 
Quentin Durward, can bear witnc'Js. But. ala.s ! my 
kinswoman—what think you will be her fate?” 

Endeavouring to inspire hopes a Inch he scarce felt, 
Durward answered, that the avarice v-jf these people' was 
stronger than any other passion ; that Marthon, even 
when he left them, seemed to act lathc'r as the Lady 
Hamelilie’s protectress ; and, in fine, that it was difficult 
to conci'ive any object these wretches could accomplish 
by the ill usage or murder of the Countess, vvlureas they 
might be gainers by treating her well, and putting her 
to ransom. 

To lead the Countess Isabelle's thoughts from this 
melancholy subject, Quentin frankly told her the treachery 
of the Maugrabin, which he had discovered in tlie night- 
quarter near Namur, and which appeared the result of 
an agreement betwixt the King and William de la 
Marck. Isabelle shuddered with horror, and then re¬ 
covering herself said, " I am ashamed, and I have sinned 
in permitting myself so far to doubt of the saints’ pro¬ 
tection, as for an instant to have deemed possible the 
accomplishment of a scheme so utterly cruel, base, and 
dishonourable, Mhile there are pitying eyes in heaven 
to look down on human miseries. It is not a thing to 
be thought of with fear or abhorrence, but to be rejected 
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as suci’ a piece of incredible treachery and villany, as it 
were atheism to believe could ever be successful. But 1 
now see plr,inly why that hyprocritical Marthon often 
seemed to foster every seed of petty jealousy or dis* 
content betwixt my poor kinswoman and myself, whilst 
she always mi.\'ed with llattery, addressed to the indi¬ 
vidual who was present, whatever could prejudice her 
against her absent kinsw'oman. Yet never did I dream 
she could have proceeded so far as to have caused my 
once atfecUonale kinswoman to have left me behind 
in tlie perils of Sclionwaldt, while she made her own 
escape.” 

“ Did the Lady Ilamehno not mention to you, then,’* 
said (.Juentin, “ her intended flight?” 

“ No,” replied the Lountess, “but she alluded to some 
communication wl^ich Marthon was to make to me. To 
say truth, my poor kinswoman’s head was so turned by 
the niysteiioiis jargon of tile miserable llayraddin, whom 
that (lay she had admitted to a long and secret con¬ 
ference, and she threw out so many strange hints that—• 
♦hat- -111 Jiort, I caied not to press on her, when in that 
humour, for any explanation. Yet it was cruel to leave 
me behind her.” 

“ 1 will excuse the Lady Hamcline from intending 
such unkindncss, ' said Qnentin ; “ for such was the 
agimtion of the moment, and the darkness of the hour, 
thi'i! I believe the Lady Hamehnc as ctM tamly conceived 
herself accompanied by her niece, as 1 at the same time, 
deceived by Marthon’s dress and demeanour, supposed 
I was in the company of both the Ladies of Croye :— 
and of her es[)ecially,” he added, wnth a low but deter¬ 
mined voice, “without whom the wealth of worlds would 
not have tempted me to leave .Schonwaldt.” 

Isabelle stooped her head forward, and seemed scarce 
to hear the emphasis with which Quentin had spoken. 
But she tui ned her face to him again wh^n he began to 
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f^peak of the policy of Louis ; and it was not cfi'flRcult 
for them, by mutual communication, to ascertain that 

Bohemian brothers, with their accomplice Marthon, 
nad been tlie agents of that crafty monarch, although 
Zamet, the elder of them, with a perfidy peculiar to his 
race, had attempted to play a double game, and had 
been punished accordingly. In the same humour of 
mutUcal confidence, and forgetting the singularity of their 
own situation, as well as the penis of the /oad, the 
travellers pursued their journey for several hours, only 
slopping to refresh their horses at a retired dorff, or 
hamlet, to which they were conducted by Hans Glover, 
who, m all other respects, as well as m leaving them 
much to their own freedom in conversation, conducted 
himself like a person of reflection and discretion. 

Meantime, the artificial distinction which divided the 
two lovers (for such we may now term them) seemed 
dissolved, or removed, by the circumstances in whicli 
they were placed ; for if the Countess boasted the hii^hcr 
rank, and was by birth entitled to a fortune incalculably 
larger than that of the youth, whose revenue fay in his 
sword, it was to be considered that, for the present, she 
was as poor as he, and for her safety, honour, and life, 
exclusively indebted to his presence of mind, valour, and 
devotion. I’hey not indeed of love, for though 

the young lady, her heart full of gratitude and confi¬ 
dence, might have pardoned such a declaration, yet 
Quentin, on whose tongue there was laid a check, both 
by natural timidity, and by the sentiments of chivalry, 
would have held it an unworthy abuse of her situation 
had he said anything which could have the appearance 
of taking undue advantage of the opportunities which 
it afforded them. They not then of love, but the 
thoughts of it were on both sides unavoidable ; and thus 
they were placed in that relation to each other, in which 
sentiments of mutual regard are rather understood than 
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annour'^ced, and which, with the freedoms which it per¬ 
mits, and thi* uncertainties that attend it, often forms the 
most deliglitful hours of human existence^ and as fre¬ 
quently leads to those which are darkened by disappoint¬ 
ment, fickleness, and all the pains of blighted hope and 
unrequited attachment. 

It was two hours after noon, when the travellers were 
alarmed by the report of the guide, who, with paleness 
and horror in his countenance, said that they were 
pursued by a party of De la Marck’s Schwarz-reiters, 
These soldiers, or rather banditti, were bands levied in 
the Lower Circles of Germany, and resembled the 
lanzknechis in every particular, except that the former 
acted as light cavalry. To maintain the name of Black 
Troopers, and to strike additional terror into their 
enemies, they usually rode on black chargers, and 
smeared with black ointment their arms and accoutre¬ 
ments, in which operation their hands and faces often 
had their share In morals and in ferocity these 
Schwarz-reiters emulated their pedestrian brethren the 
lanzkneciits. 

On looking back, and discovering along the long level 
road which they had traversed a cloud of dust advancing, 
with one or two of the headmost troopers riding furiously 
in front of it, Quentin addressed his companion— 
“ipearest Isabelle, I have no weapon left save my sword ; 
but since I cannot fight for you, I will fly with you. 
Could we gain yonder wood that is before us ere they 
come up, we may easily find means to escape." 

*'So be it, my only friend," said Isabelle, pressing 
her horse to the gallop ;—" and thou, good fellow," she 
added, addressing Hans Glover, ‘*get thee off to another 
road, and do not stay to [urtakc our misfortune and 
danger." 

The honest Fleming shook his head, and answered 
her generous exhortation, with A^ein, mint das geht 
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vichf, and continued to attend them, all three'riding 
towards the shelter of the wood as fast as their jaded 
horses could go, pursued, at the same time, by the 
Schwarz-rciters, who increased their pace when they 
saw them fly. But notwithstanding the; fatigue of the 
horses, still the fugitives being unarmed, and riding 
lighter in consequence, had considerably the advantage 
of the pursuers, and were within about a quarter of a 
mile of the wood, when a body of nien-al-a^ ns, under 
a knight’s pennon, was discovered advancing from the 
cover, .so as to intercept their flight. 

“Tliey have bright armour,” said Isabelle; “they 
must be Burgundians. Be they who they will, we must 
yield to them, rather than to the lawless miscreants w'ho 
pursue us.” 

A moment after, she exclaimecf, looking on the 
pennon, “I know the cloven heart wliicli it disjdaysl 
It is the banner of the Count of Crevccanir, a noble 
Burgundian—to him I will surrender myself.” 

Quentin Durward sighed ; but wliat other alternative 
remained, and how happy would be have been but an 
instant before, to have been certain of the escape of 
Isabelle, even under worse terms? They soon joined 
the band of Crcvccoeur, and the Countess demanded to 
speak to the leader, who had halted liis party till he 
should reconnoitre the Black Troopers; and as he 
gazed on her with doubt .and uncertainty, she said, 
“ Noble Count—Isabelle of Croye, the daughter of your 
old companion in arms. Count Remold of Croye, renders 
herself, and asks protection from your valour for her and 
hers.” 

“ Thou shalt have it, fair kinswoman, were it against 
a host—always excepting my liege lord of Burgundy, 
But there is little time to talk of it. These filthy-looking 
fiends have made a halt, as if they intended to dispute 
the matter.—By Saint George of Burgundy, they have 
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the insolence to adviincc against the banner of Cr&ve- 
coeur !—What ! will not the knaves be ruled?—Damian^ 
my lance—Advance banner—Lay your spears in the rest 
—Cr^vccocur to the Rescue ! " 

Crying his war-cry, and followed by his rnen-at-arms^ 
he galloped rapidly forward to cliarge the Schwarz- 
reiters. 


CHAP. XXIV. 



or non^f Sir / am your cafitizfe : 

Deal ivith me ivhat your nobleness suggests — 

ThntKt)ti^ the chance of luar may one day place you 
liyiere f mu^ now be reckon'd i the roll 
OJ inelatu holy prisoners, - iVNONVMous. 

HK skirmish betwixt the Schwarz-reiters and 
the Biiiguiidiaii mcn-at-anns lasted scarcely five 
minutes, so soon were the former put to the 
rout by tlie superiority of the latter, in armour, weight 
of horse, and military spirit, In less than the space we 
have mentioned, the Count of Cr^vecoeur, wijnng his 
bloody sword upon his horse's mane ere he sheathed 
It, came back to the verge of the fijrest, where Isabelle 
Ifad remained a spectator of the combat. One part of 
his people followed him, while the other continued to* 
pursue the Hying enemy for a little space along the 
causeway. 

"It is shame," said the Count, "that the weapons 
of knights and gentlemen should be soiled by the blood 
of those brutal swine." 

So saying, he returned his weapon to the sheath, and 
added, " This is a rough welcome to your home, my 
pretty cousin, but wandering princesses must expect 
such adventures. And well 1 came up in time, for, let 
we assure you, the Bl'^ck Troopers r-' ipect a countess's 
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coronet as little as a country-wench’s coif, and I think 
your retinue is not qualified for much resistance." 

“ My Ivord Count," said the Lady Isabelle, " without 
farther preface, let me know if I am a prisoner, and 
where yoii are to conduct me." 

“You know, you silly child," answered the Count, 
“how I would answer that question, did it r^^t on my 
own will. But you, and your foolish match-making, 
marriage-hunting aunt, have made such wild use of your 
wings of late, that I fear you must be contented to fold 
them up in a cage for a little while. For my piirt, 
my duty, and it is a sad one, will be ended when 
I have conducted you to the Court of the Duke of 
Peronne ; for which purpose, I hoM it ncces.sarv to 
deliver the command of this reconnoitring parly to 
my nephew, Count Stephen, while 1 return with you 
thither, as 1 think you may need an intercessor—And 
1 hope the young giddy-patc will discliargc his duty 
wisely. ’’ 

“ So please you, fair uncle," said Count Stephen, “if 
you doubt my capacity to conduct the men-at-arms, even 
Temain with them yourself, and I will be the servant and 
guard of the Countess Isabelle of Croye," 

“ No doubt, fair nephew," answered his uncle, “ th?i5 
were a goodly improvement on my scheme ; but me- 
thinks I like it as well in the way I planned it. Please 
you, therefore, to take notice, that your business here is 
not to hunt after and stick these black hogs, for which 
you seemed but now to have felt an especial vocation, 
but to collect and bring to me true tidings of what is 
going forward in the country of Liege, coneerning which 
We hear such wild rumours. I.,et some half-score of 
lances follow me, and the rest remain with my banner 
tinder your guidance." 

“Yet one moment, cousin of Cr6vecoeur." said the 
Countess Isabelle, “and let me, in yielding myself 
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prisoner, stipulate at least for the safety of those who 
have befricufled me in my misfortunes. Permit this 
good fellow, iny trusty guide, to go back unharmed to 
his native town of Licgc." 

“ My nephew,” s.iid Crevecoeur, after looking sharply 
at Glover’s honest breadth of countenance, shall guard 
this good fellow, who seems, indeed, to have little harm 
in him, far into the territory as he himself advances, 
and then leave him at liberty.” 

“ Fail not to remember me to the kind Gertrude,” 
said the Countess to lier guide, and added, taking a 
string of pearls from under her veil, " Pray her to wear 
this in remembrance of her unhappy friend.” 

Honest Glover ^ook the siring of pearls, and kissed 
with clownish gesture, but with sincere kinilness, the 
fair hand which had found such a delicate mode of 
remunerating his own labours anrl peril. 

*' Umph ! signs and tokens ! ” said the Count ; ** any 
farther bi?qiifsts to make, my fair cousin?—It is lime we 
were on our way ” 

“ Only,” said the Counte«:s, making an effort to speak, 
** that you will be pleased to be favourable to this—this 
young gentleman.” 

“ Umph ! ” said Crivecoeur, casting the same pene- 
tr^iiting glance on Quentin which he had bestowed on 
Glover, but apparently with a much less satisfactory 
result, and nimiicking, though not offensively, the em¬ 
barrassment of the Countess—“ Umph !—Ay,—this is a 
blade of another temper.—And pr.ay, my cousin, what 
has this—this very young gentleman done, to deserve 
such intercession at your hai ds ? " 

“ He has saved my life and honour,’* said the Countess, 
reddening with shame and resentment. 

Quentin also blushed with indignation, but wisely 
concluded, that to give vent to it might only make 
matters worse. 
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Life and honour?—Umph !” said again the Count 
Cr^vccojur; " mclhinks it would have been as well, my 
cousin, if you had not put yourself m the way of lying 
under such obligations to this very young gentleman.— 
But lot it pass. The young gentleman may wait on us, if 
his quality permit, and I will see he has no injury—only I 
will myself take m future the office of protjicting your 
life and honour, and may perhaps find for him some 
fitter duty than that of being a squire of the body to 
dainoscls errant." 

“My Lord Count," said Durward, unable to keep 
sikmce any longer, “lest you should talk of a stranger 
in slighter terms than you might afterwards think be¬ 
coming, 1 take leave to tell yon, that I am tjuontin 
Durward, an Archer of the Scottish Body-guaid, in 
which, as you well know, none but gentleiiien and men 
of honour are enrolled." 

“ I thank you for your information, and I kiss your 
hands, Seignior Archer," said Crev<‘ca;ur, in the same 
tone of raillery. “ Have the goodness to ride with me 
to the front of the paity." 

As Quentin moved onward at the command of the 
Count, who had now the power, if not the right, to 
dictate his motions, he observed that the I^ady Isabelle 
followed his motions with a look of anxious and timid 
interest, which amounted almost to tenderness, and the 
sight of which brought water into his eyes. But he 
remembered that he had a man’s part to sustain before 
Cr^vecoeur, who, perhaps, of all the chivalry in France 
or Burgundy, was the least likely to be moved to any¬ 
thing but laughter by a tale of true love sorrow. He 
determined, therefore, not to wait his addressing him, 
but to open the conversation in a tone which should 
assert his claim to fair treatment, and to more respect 
than the Count, offended perhaps at finding a person 
of such inferior note placed so near the confidence of 
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his hifrh-born and v\’eaUhy cousin, seemed disposed to 
entertain for him. 

“ My Lord Count of Cr^vecccur,” he said, in a tem¬ 
perate but firm tone of voice, “may I request of you, 
befoie our interview goes iartlier, to tell me if I am at 
liberty, or am to account myself your prisoner? ” 

“A shrewd {|Ucstion,'’ replied the Count, “which at 
present I dm only answer by another -Arc France and 
Burgundy, think you, at peace or war with each 
other?” 

“That," replied the Scot, “you, my lord, should 
certainly know belter than I. I have been absent froie 
the ('ourl of Fr.ince, and have heard no news for sonu* 
time." 

“Look you there," said tlie Count; “you see \vho 
easy it is to ask questions, but how difticult to answei 
them. Why, 1 iiiy.‘=clf, who h.ivc been at Peronne with 
the Duke for this week and better, cannot resolve this 
riddle any*,more than you ; and yet, Sir Squire, upon 
the solution of that question depends the said point, 
whether you are prisoner or free man . and, for the 
present, I must hold you as the former—Only, if you 
have really and honestly been of service to my kins¬ 
woman. and if you are candid in your answers to the 
questions I shall ask, affairs shall stand the better with 
you. 

“The Countess of Croye," said Quentin, “is best 
judge if I have rendered any service, and to her I refer 
you on that matter. My answers you will yourself judge 
of when you ask me your questions." 

“ Umph 1—haughty enough," muttered the Count of 
Crevecoeur, “and very like one that wears a lady’s 
favour in his hat, and thinks he must carry things 
with a high tone, to honour the precious remnant ol 
silk and tinsel.—Well, sir, I trust it will be no abate¬ 
ment of your dignity, if ycu answer me, I k>w I'Uig you 
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have been about the person of the Lady Isc^belle 
Croye ? ’ 

"Count of Crevecoeur," said Quentin Durward, "if I 
answer que^»tions which are asked in a tone approaching 
towards insult, it is only lest injurious inlercnces should 
be drawn from my silence respecting one to whom we 
are both obliged to render justice. I have acted as escort 
to the Lady Isabelle since she left France,to retire into 
Flanders.” 

"Ho! ho!” said the Count; "and that is to say, 
since she fled from Plcssis-les-Tours ?—You, an Archer 
of the Scottish Guard, accompanied her, of course, by 
the express orders of King Louis? ” 

However little Quentin thought himself indebted to 
the King of France, who, in ccffitriving the surprisal 
of the Countess Isabelle by William de la Marck, had 
probably calculated on the young Scotchman being 
slain m her defence, he did not yet conceive himself 
at liberty to betn^y any trust which Louis had re¬ 
posed, or had seemed to repose, in him, afud therefore 
replied to Count Crevecoeur’s inference, "that it was 
sufficient for him to have the aulhonty of his su¬ 
perior officer for what he had done, and he inquired 
no farther." 

"It IS quite sufficient,” said the Count. ^" We 
know the King does not permit his officers to send 
the Archers of his Guard to prance like paladins by 
the bridle-rein of wandering ladies, unless he hath 
some politic purpose to serve. It will be difficult for 
King Louis to continue to aver so boldly, that he knew 
not of the Ladies of Croye's having escaped from France, 
since they were escorted by one of his own Life-guard. 
—^And whither, Sir Archer, was your retreat directed ? ” 

" To Liege, my lord,” answered the Scot; " where the 
ladies desired to be placed under the protection of the 
Sate Bishop.” 
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^ *'The late Bishop!" exclaimed the Count of Creve- 
ccBur ; "is Louis of Bourbon dead ?—Not a word of his 
illness had reached the Duke—Of what did he die ? " 

“ He sleeps in a bloody grave, my lord—that is, if his 
murderers have conferred one on his remains." 

" Murdered ! " exclaimed Crevecocur again — " Holy 
Mother of Heaven !—young man, it is impossible 1 " 

" I saw t’ c deed done with my own eyes, and many an 
act of horror besides." 

" Saw it I and made not in to help the good Pre¬ 
late 1 " exclaimed the Count ; "or to raise the castle 
against his murderers ?—Know’st thou not, that even to 
look on such a deed, without resisting it, is profane 
sacrilege ? ” 

"To be brief, nfy lord," said Durward, "ere this 
act was done*, the castle was stormed by the blood¬ 
thirsty William de la Marck, with help of the insurgent 
Liegeois." 

" I am struck with thunder," said Crcvccoeur. " Liege 
in insuriection I —Schonwaldt taken !—the Bishop mur¬ 
dered I—Messenger of sorrow, never did one man unfold 
such a packet of woes!—^Speak—knew you of this assault 
—of this insurrection—of this murder ?—Speak—thou art 
one of Louis’s tnistcd Arclieis, and it is he that has 
aim«d this painful arrow,—Speak, or I will have thee torn 
V’ith wild horses 1 " 

"And if I a7n so torn, my lord, there can be nothing 
rent out of me, that may not become a true Scottish gen¬ 
tleman. I know no more of these villanies than you,— 
was so far from being partaker in them, that I would 
have withstood them to the uttcniiost, hafl my means, in 
a twentieth degree, equalled my inclination. But what 
could I do ?—they were hundreds, and I but one. My 
only care was to rescue the Countess Isabelle, and in that 
I was happily successful. Yet, had I been near enough 
when the ruffian deed was so cruelly done on the old 
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man, I had saved his grey bans, or I had avenged them ; 
and as it was, my abhorrence was spoken loud enough 
to prevent other horroRs.’’ 

“I believe thee, youth," said the Count; "thou art 
neither of an age nor nature to be trusted with such 
bloody work, however well fitted to be the squire of 
dames. But alas! for the kind and generous Prelate, 
to be murdered on the hearth where he so qften enter¬ 
tained the stranger with Christian cnanty and princely 
bounty—and that by a wretch, a monster ! a portentous 
growth of blood and cruelty !—bred up m the very hall 
where he has imbrued his hands in his benefactor's 
blood ! But I know not Charles of Burgundy nay, I 
should doubt of the justice of Heaven, if vengeance be 
not as sharp, and sudden, and st-'**re, as this villany 
has been unexampled in atrocity. And, if no other shall 
pursue the murderer,"—Here he paused, grasped his 
sw'ord, then, quitting his biidle, struck both gauntletcd 
hands upon his breast, until his corselet clattered, and 
finally held them up to Heaven, as he solemnly con¬ 
tinued— "I—I, Philip Crtvccceur of Cordes, make a 
vow to God, Saint Lambert, and the Three Kings of 
Cologne, that small shall be my thought of other earthly 
concerns, till I take full revenge on the murderers of the 
good Louis of Bourbon, whether I find them in forest or 
field, in city or in country, in hill or plain, in King’s 
Court, or in God’s Church ! and thereto I pledge lands 
and living, friends and followers, life and honour. So 
help me God, and Saint Lambert of Liege, and the Three 
Kings of Cologne ! " 

When the Count of Crivecoeur had made his vow, his 
mind seemed in some sort relieved from the overwhelm¬ 
ing grief and astonishment with which he had heard the 
fatal tragedy that had been acted at Schonwaldt, and he 
proceeded to question Durw ard more minutely concerning 
the particulars of that disa^'^cous affair, which the Scot, 
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nowise desirous to abate the spirit of revenge which the 
Count entertained against William de la Marck, gave 
him at full length. 

“ But those blind, unsteady, faithless, fickle beasts, the 
Liegcois,” said the Count, ** that they should have com¬ 
bined themselves with this inexorable robber and mur¬ 
derer, to put to df^ath theur lawful Prince ! " 

Durward here inlormcd the enraged Burgundian that 
the Licgedis, or at least the better class of them, how¬ 
ever rashly they had run into the rebellion against 
their Bishop, had no design, so far as appeared to 
him, to aid in the execrable deed of De la Marck ; 
but, on the contrary, would have prevented it if they had 
had the means, and were struck w^ith horror when they 
beheld it. ^ 

“ Speak not of the faithless, inconstant plebeian 
rabble ! ” said Crcvecueiir. “When they look aims 
against a Pnnee, who had no fault, save that he w'as 
loo kind and too good a master for such a set of im- 
gratetul shives—when they armed against him, and broke 
into his peaceful house, what could there be in their 
intention but murder ?—when they banded themselves 
with the Wild Boar of Ardennes, the greatest homicide 
in the marches of P'landcrs, what else could there be in 
iheir purpose: hut murder, which is the very trade he 
iivtfs by ? And again, was it not one of their own vile 
rabble who did the very deed, by thine own account? 
— I hope to see their canals running blood by the light 
of their burning houses. Oh, the kind, noble, generous 
lord, whom they have slaughtered !—Other vassals have 
rebelled under the pressure of imposts and penury ; but 
the men of Liege in the fulness of insolence and plenty." 
—He again abandoned the reins of his war-horse, and 
wrung bitterly the hands, which his mail-gloves rendered 
untractable. Quentin easily saw that the grief which he 
manifested was augmented by the bitter recollection of 
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past intercourse and friendship with the suiferer, and was 
silent accordingly, respecting feelings which he was un-' 
willing to aggravate, and at the same time felt it impos¬ 
sible to soothe. 

But the Count of Cr^vccoeur returned again and again 
to the subject—questioning him on every particular of the 
surprise of Schonwaldt. and the death of the Bishop; 
and then suddenly, as if he had recollected something 
which had escaped his memory, demanded what had 
become of the Lady Hameline, and why she was not 
with her kinswoman? “Not,” he added, contemp¬ 
tuously, “ that I consider her absence as at all a loss to 
the Countess Isabelle ; for, although she was her kins¬ 
woman. and upon the whole a well-meaning woman, yet 
the Court of Cocagne never produp^ed such a fantastic 
fool; and I hold it for certain, that her niece, whom I 
have alv/ays observed to be a modest and orderly young 
woman, was led into the absurd frolic of flying from Bur¬ 
gundy to France, by that blundering, romantic, old, 
match-making and match-seeking idiot i " 

What a speech for a romantic lover to hear 1 and to 
hear, too, when it would have been ridiculous in him to 
attempt what it was impossible for him to achieve,— 
namely, to convince the Count, by force of arms, that 
he did foul wrong to the Countess—the peerless in sense 
as in beauty—in terming her a modest and orc’erly 
young woman ; qualities which might have been predi 
cated with propriety of the daughter of a sunburnt 
peasant, who lived by goading the oxen, while her father 
held the plough. And then, to suppose her under the 
domination and supreme guidance of a silly and romantic 
aunt!—the slander should have been repelled down the 
slanderer's throat. But the open, though severe, phy¬ 
siognomy of the Count of Cr^vecoeur, the total contempt 
which he seemed to entertain for those feelings which 
A\ere uppermost in Quentin's bosom, overawed him ; not 
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for fca* of the Count’s fame in arms—that was a risk 
which would have increased his desire of making out a 
challenge—but in dread of ridicule, the weapon of all 
others most feared by enthusiasts of every description, 
and which, from its predominance over such minds, often 
checks what is absurd, and fully as often smothers that 
which is noble. 

Under the influence of this fear, of becoming an object 
of scorn rather than resentment, Durward, though with 
some pain, confined his reply to a confused account of 
the Lady Hameline having made her escape from Schon- 
waldt before the attack took place. He could not, 
indeed, have made his story very distinct, without 
throwing ridicule on the near relation of Isabelle, and 
perhaps incurring some himself, as having been the 
object of her preposterous expectations. He added to 
his embarrassed detail, that he had heard a report, 
though a vague one, of the Lady Hameline having again 
fallen into the hands of William de la Marck. 

** I trus* in Saint Lambert that he will marry her, 
said Cr^vecoeur ; "as, indeed, he is likely enough to do 
for the sake of her money-bags ; and equally likely to 
knock her on the head, so soon as these are either 
secured in his own grasp, or, at farthest, emptied.** 

The Count then proceeded to ask so many questions 
ocncerning the mode in which both ladies had conducted 
themselves on the journey, the degree of intimacy to 
which they admitted Quentin himself, and other trying 
particulars, that, vexed, and ashamed, and ang^, the 
youth was scarce able to conceal his embarrassment from 
the keen-sighted soldier and courtier, who seemed sud¬ 
denly disposed to take leave of him, saying, at the same 
time, ** Umph—I see it is as I conjectured, on one side 
at least; 1 trust the other party has kept her senses 
better.—^ome. Sir Squire, spur on, and keep the van, 
while I fall back to discourse with the Lady Isabelle. I 
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think I have learned now so much from you* that 1 can 
talk to her of these sad passages without hurting 
nicety, though I have fretted yours a little.—Yet stay, 
young gallant, one word ere you go.—You have had, I 
imagine, a happy journey through Fairy-land—all full of 
heroic adventure, and high hope, and wild minstrel-like 
delusion, like the gardens of Morgaine la F^e. Forget it 
all, young soldier," he added, tapping him on the 
shoulder ; ** remember yonder lady only as thS honoured 
Countess of Croye—forget her as a wandering and ad¬ 
venturous damsel: And her friends—one of them I can 
answer for—will remember, on their part, only the 
services you have done her, and forget the unreasonable 
reward w'hich you have had the boldness to propose to 
yourself." 

Enraged that he had been unable to conceal from the 
sharp-sighted Cr6vccoeur feelings which the Count 
seemed to consider as the object of ridicule, Quentin re¬ 
plied indignantly, "My Lord Count, when I require 
advice of you, I will ask it; when I demand .assistance of 
you, it will be time enough to grant or refuse it ; when I 
set peculiar value on your opinion of me, it will not be 
too late to express it." 

" Heyday ! " said the Count ; " I have come between 
Amadis and Oriana, and must expect a challenge to the 
lists I " e 

" You speak as if that were an impossibility," said 
Quentin—" When I broke a lance with the Duke of 
Orleans, it was against a breast in which flowed better 
blood than that of Crfevecceur—When I measured 
swords with Dunois, I engaged a belter warrior." 

" Now Heaven nourish thy judgment, gentle youth," 
said Cr^vecoeur, still laughing at the chivalrous inamorato. 
" If thou speak'st truth, thou hast had singular luck in 
this world ; and, truly, if it be the pleasure of Providence 
exposes thee to such trials, without a beard on thy lip. 
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thou wi»t be rniid with vanity ere thou writest thyself 
%ian. Thou canst not move me to anger, though thou 
mayest to mirth. Believe me, though thou mayest have 
fought with Princes, and played the champion for 
CounUiSScs, l>y some of those freaks which Fortune will 
sometimes cxliibit, thou art by no means the equal of 
those of whom thou hast been either the casual opponent, 
or more casual comp.inion. I can allow thee, like a 
youth who hath listened to romances till he fancied him¬ 
self a Paladin, to form pretty dreams for some time ; but 
thou must not be angiy at a woll-incaning friend, though 
he shake tliee something roughly by the shoulders to 
awake thee.” 

** My Lord of Crcvccoeur," said Quentin, " my 
family "- 

" Nay, it was not*utterIy of family that I spoke,” said 
the (^ount; “ but of rank, fortune, high station, and so 
forth, which place a distance between various degrees 
and classes of ])CTsons. As for birth, all men are de¬ 
scended from Adam and Evo.” 

My Lord Count,” repi aicd Quentin, my ancestors 
the Dunvaids of Glen-houlakm ”—~ 

“Nay,” said the Count, “if you claim a farther de¬ 
scent for them than from Adam, I have done! Good 
even to you.” 

Hp reined back his horse, and paused to join the 
Countess, to whom, if possible, his insinuations and ad¬ 
vices, however well meant, were still more disagreeable 
than to Quentin, who, as he rode on, muttered to himself, 
“Cold-blooded, insolent, over-w'eening coxcomb! — 
Would that the next Scottish Archer who has his 
harquebuss pointed at thee, Tiiay not let thee off so 
easily as I did I ” 

In the evening they reached the town of Charleroi, on 
the Sambre, where the Count of Cr^vecceur had deter¬ 
mined to leave the Countess Isabelle, whom the terror 
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and fatigue of yesterday, joined to a flight of fifty mRes 
since morning, and the various distressing sensations by ^ 
which It was accompanied, had made incapable of 
travelling farther, with safety to her health. The Count 
consigned her, in a state of great exhaustion, to the'eare 
of the Abbess of the Cistercian convent in Charleroi, a 
noble lady, to whom both the families of Cr^vecoeur and 
Croye were related, and in whose prudence and kindness 
he could repose confidence. 

Crevecoeur himself only stopped to recommend the 
utmost caution to the governor of a small Burgundian 
garrison who occupied the place, and required him also 
to mount a guard of honour upon the convent during 
the residence of the Countess Isabelle of Croye,—osten¬ 
sibly to secure her safety, but perhaps secretly to prevent 
her attempting to escape. The Count only assigned as 
a cause for the garrison being vigilant, some vague 
rumours which he had heard of disturbances in the 
Bishopric of Liege. But he was determined himself to 
be the first who should carry the formidable news of the 
insurrection and the murder of the Bishop, in all their 
horrible reality, to Duke Charles ; and for that purpose, 
having procured fresh horses for himself and suite, he < 
mounted with the resolution of continuing his journey to 
Peronne without stopping for repose ; and informing 
Quentin Durward that he must attend him, he made, at 
the same time, a mock apology for parting fair company,, 
but hoped, that to so devoted a squire of dames a night's 
journey by moonshine would be more agreeable, than 
supinely to yield himself to slumber like an ordinary 
mortal. 

Quentin, already sufficiently afflicted by finding that 
he was to be parted from Isabelle, longed to answer this 
taunt with an indignant defiance ; but aware that the 
Count would only laugh at his anger, and despise his 
challenge, he resolved to wait some luture time, when he 
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might have (*n opportunity of obtaining some amends 
from this proud lord, who, though for very different 
reasons, had become nearly as odious to him as the 
Wild Boar of Ardennes himself. He therefore assented 
to Cr^vecoeur’s proposal, as to what he had no choice of 
declining, and they pursued in company, and with aU 
the dispatch they could exert, the road between Charleroi 
and Peronne. 



CHAP. XXV. 

human quality is so ivell wove 
Jn warp and 7voo/, but there's iojue Jlaw in it I 
J*7fe known a brave man Jly a shcphercTs cur^ 

A wise man so demean htm^ drivelling idiocy 
Had well-ni^h bPen ashamed on t, h or your crafty. 

Your worldly Wise-Man^ he above the rest^ 

Weaves his osun snares soJine, he's often taue^ht in them^ 

Old Play. 

UENTIN, daring the earlier part of the night 
journey, had to combat with that bitter heart¬ 
ache, which is felt when youth parts, and probably 
for ever, with her he loves. As pressed by the urgency 
of the moment, and the impatience of Cr^vecoeur, they 
hasted on through the rich lowlands of Hainaiilt, under 
the^ benign guidance of a nch and lustrous harvest- 
moon, she shed her yellow influence over rich and deep 
pastures, woodland, and corn-fields, from which the 
husbandmen were using her light to withdraw the grain, 
such was the industry of the Flemings, even at that 
period ; she shone on broad, level, and fructifying rivers, 
where glided the white sail in the service of commerce, 
uninterrupted by rock or torrent, beside lively quiet 
villages, whose external decency and cleanliness ex¬ 
pressed the ease and comfort of the inhabitants ;—she 
gleamed upon the feudal castle of many a gallant Baron 
and Knight, with its deep moat, battlcmented court, and 
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high belfry,—for the chivalry of Hainault was rerowned 
among the nobles of Europe ;—and her light displayed 
at a distance, m its broad beam, the gigantic towerb of 
more than one lofty minster. 

Yet all this fair variety, however ddlenng from the 
wade and wilderness of his own land, interrupted not 
the course of Quentin's regrets and sorrows. 11c had 
loft his heart behind him vnIicii he departed from 
Charleroi ; and the only redeotion which the farther 
journey inspired was, that every ^tep was cairying him 
lartlier from Isabelle. His imagination was taxed to 
recall every word she had spoken, every look .she had 
directed towards him ; and, as happens frequently m 
such cases, the impression made upon his imagiiialion 
by the recollection of these particulars, was even 
stronger than the realities tlu^mselves had exciti'd. 

At length, alter the cold hour of midnight was past, in 
spite alike of love and of sorrow, the extreme fatigue 
which Quentin had undergone the two preceding days 
began to have an effect on him, winch hn liabits ol 
exercise of every kind, and his singular alertness and 
• activity of ch.iracter, as well as the painful nature of the 
reflections which occupied his thoughts, had hitherto 
prevented his experiencing. The ideas of his mind 
began to be so little coirectod by the exertions of Ins 
senses, wOrn-out and deadened as the latter now wcie 
by extremity of fatigue, that the visions winch the foimcr 
drew superseded or perverted the inlormation conveyed 
by the blunted organs of seeing and hearing ; and Dur- 
ward was only sensible that he was awake, by the exer¬ 
tions winch, sensible of the peril of his situation, he 'oc¬ 
casionally made, to resist falling into a deep and dead 
sleep. Every now and then a strong consciousness of 
the risk of falling from or with his horse roused him to 
exertion and animation ; but ere long his eyes again 
Were dimmed by confused shades of all sorts of mingled 
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tcolours,, the liinrlscape swam before them, and 

he w'as so mii- h overcome with f.itimic, that the Count 
of Oevecciiur, observing his condition, was at length 
compelled to order two of his nltendants, one to each 
rem of Diirward’s biidle, m Older to prevent the risk of 
his falling liom his horse. 

When at length they reached the town of Landrccy, 
the Coi-nt in comjiassion to the youth, who had n >w 
been in a great measure without si* for thice nights, 
allowed himself and his retinue a halt ol foiu hours, for 
rest and refreshment. 

Deep and sound were Quentin’s slumbers, until they 
weie broken by the notes of the ('count’s trumpet, and 
the cry of his fonnieis and haibingers, “Debout! de¬ 
bout *—Ha ! Messi»es, cn loute. eii routi* I "—Yet, un- 
weleomely early as the tones c.iine, tht'y awaked him a 
dilferent being in strength and spirits from what he had 
fallen asleeji ConfnicnLe in lianself and his lorlunes 
returned with his revning spinis, and with the rising 
sun. 1C llionght of his love no longer as a desperate 
and tantastjc jIhsuh, but as a high and invigorating prin¬ 
ciple to be chei/hid m his b<is(nn, although he nuglit 
never propose to hiinst'lf, under ail the diiiiculties by 
will* h he was beset, to bring it to any pros[)erous issue. 
' “The pilot," he reflected, “steers liis hark by the 
pol ar star, although he never expects to become possessor 
of it , and the thought.-* of Calu^llo of Cn^ye shall mabi' 
me a worthy man’at-.irms, though 1 may never see her 
more. When she hears that a Seottish soldier, named 
tjueiitin Durward, distinguished himself in a well-fought 
field, or left his body on the breach of a disputed 
fortress, she will ri'member the companion of her 
journey, as one who did all in his power to avert 
the snares and misfortunes which beset it, and perhaps 
will honour his memory with a tear, his coffin with a 
garland.” 
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In this manly mood of bearing his misfortune, i 
Quentin felt himself more able to receive and reply to 
the jests of the Count of Crfevccoeur, who passed several 
on his alleged effeminacy and incapacity of undergoing 
fatigue. T'he young Scot accommodated himself so 
good-humouredly to the Count’s raillery, and replied at 
once so happily and so respectfully, that the change of 
his tone and manner made obviously a more ,favourable 
impression on the Count than he had entertained from 
his prisoner’s conduct during the preceding evening, 
when, rendered irritable by the feelings of his situation, 
he was alternately moodily silent or fiercely argu¬ 
mentative. 

The veteran soldier began at length to take notice of 
his young companion, as a prettj^ fellow, of whom 
something might be made ; and more than hinted to 
him, that, would he but resign his situation in the 
Archer-Guard of France, he would undertake to have 
him enrolled in the household of the Duke of Burgundy 
in an honourable condition, and would himseh' take care 
of his advancement. And although Quentin, with 
suitable expressions of gratitude, declined this favour at 
present, until he should find out how far he had to com¬ 
plain of his original patron, King Louis, he, neverthe¬ 
less, continued to remain on good terms with the Count 
of Cr6vccceur; and, while his enthusiastic mode of 
thinking, and his foreign and idiomatical manner of ex¬ 
pressing himself, often excited a smile on the grave 
cheek of the Count, that .smile had lost all that it had of 
sarcastic and bitter, and did not exceed the limits of 
good humour and good manners. 

Thus travelling on with much more harmony than on 
the preceding day, the little party came at last within 
two miles of the famous and strong town of Peronne, 
near which the Duke of Burgundy’s army lay encamped, 
ready, as was supposed, to invade France ; and, in 
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oppositiou tc which, Louis XI. had himself assembled a 
strong force near Saint Maxence, for the purpose of 
bringing to reason his over-powerful vassal. 

Peronne, situated upon a deep river, m a flat country, 
and surrounded by strong bulwarks and profound moats, 
was accounted in ancient, as in modern times, one of 
the strongest fortresses in France. The Count of 
Cr^vecoeu*. his retinue, and his prisoner, were ajiproach- 
ing the fortress about the third hour after noon ; when, 
riding through the pleasant glades of a large forest, 
which then covered the approach to the town on the east 
side, they were met by two men of rank, as appeared 
from the number of their attendants, dressed in the 
habits worn in time^f pe*ice ; and who, to judge from the 
falcons which they carried on their wrists, and the num¬ 
ber of .spaniels and greyhounds led by their followers, 
were engaged in *he aiiiusemcnt of hawking. But on 
perceiving Creveca'ur, with whose appearance and 
liveries they were sufficiently intimate, they quitted the 
search which they were making for a heron along the 
banks of a long canal, and came galloping towards 
him. 

“ News, news, Count of Crevecoeur ! they cried both 
together;—“will you give news, or take news? or will 
yoA barter fairly ? ** 

“I would barter fairly, Messire.s," said Crevecoeur, 
after .saluting them courteously, “did I conceive you 
had any news of importance sufficient to make an equi¬ 
valent for mine.” 

The two sportsmen smiled on each other; and the 
elder of the two, a fine baronial figure, with a dark 
countenance, marked with that sort of sadness which 
some physiognomists ascribe to a melancholy tempera¬ 
ment, and some, as the Italian statuary augured of the 
visage of Charles I., consider as predicting an unhappy 
death, turning to his coi 7 )panion, said, “ Crevecoeur has 
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been in Brabant, the country of commerce, and he has 
learned all its artifices—he will be too hard for us if we 
drive a barjjain/’ 

“Mcssires,” said Crevecamr, "the Duke oiu;ht in 
justice to have the first of my wares, as the Seigneur 
takes his toll before open market begins. Hut tell 
me, are your news of a sad or a pleasant com¬ 
plexion ? " 

The person whom he particularly addressed was a 
lively-looking m.^n, with an (wc of great vivacity, which 
was corrected by an expression of reflection and gravity 
about the mouth and upper hp the whole physiognomy 
marking a man who s.iw and judged rapidly, but was 
sage and slow in forming resolutions or in expressing 
opinions. This was the famous Knight of Hamault, 
son of Collart, or Nicolas de l Elitc, known in history, 
and amongst historians, by the venerable name of Hhilip 
des Commes, at this time close to the person of Duke 
Charles the Bold,* and one of his most esti eineil coim- 
sellors. He answered Crevecocur’s ({uestion concerning 
the complexion of the news of which he and his com¬ 
panion, the Baron de Hymberenurt, were the deposi¬ 
taries.—"They were,” he said, "like the colours of the 
rainbow, various in hue, as they might he viewed from 
different points, and placed against the black cloud of 
the fair sky—Such a rainbow was never seen in France' 
or Flanders, since that of Noah’s ark.” 

"My tidings,” replied Crcvccojur, "are altogether 
like the comet, gloomy, wild, and terrible in themselves, 
yet to be accounted the forciunners of still greater and 
more dreadful evils which are to ensue.” 

‘•We must open our bales,” said Comines to his 
companion, "or our market will be forestalled by some 
new-comers, for ours are public news.—In one word, 
Crfevecoeur — listen, and wonder—King Louis is at 
Peronne I” 
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** What !” oaid the Count, in astonishment; “ has the 
Duke retreated without a battle? and do you remain 
here in your dress of peace, after the town is besieged 
by tlie French ?—for T cannot suppose it taken,” 

“No, surely,” said D’Hymbercourt, “ the banners of 
Burgundy have not gone back a foot; and still King 
Louis IS here.” 

“ 'riicn Edward of England must have conif' over ihe 
seas with his Iiowmcn,” said Crevecccur, “ and, like his 
ancestors, gained a second field of Poictiers?” 

“ Not so,” s.ud Conunes—“ Not a French banner has 
been borne down, not a sail spread from England— 
wh(Te Edv\ard is too much amused among the wives 
of the citizens of Lonclon, to think of playing the Black 
Prince. Hear th# evti aordmary truth. You know, 
when you left us, that the conli'rence between the com¬ 
missioners on the parts of Erance and PiUrgundy was 
brok« n up, without any apparent chance of reconcilia¬ 
tion 

“ 'True ; and we dreamt of nothing but war.” 

“ What has followed has been indeed so like a dream," 
said Conunes, “ that I almost expect to awake, and find 
it so. Only oae day since, the I )iike had m eoiinul pro¬ 
tested so furiously against farther del.iy, that it was 
resolved to send a defiance to the King, and march 
foiVaril instantly into France. Toi'>on d’Or, commis¬ 
sioned for the purpose, had ]mt on his official dress, and 
had his foot in the stirrup to mount his horse, when lo ! 
the French herald Mont-joie rode into our camp. We 
thought of nothing else than that Louis had bticii before¬ 
hand with our defiance ; anfl began to consider how 
much the Duke would rese it the advice, which had 
prevented him from being the first to declare war. Rut a 
council being speedily assembled, what was our wonder 
when the herald informed us, that Loins, King of 
France, was scarce an hour’s ;iding behir..‘i, intending 
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lo wsit Charles, Duke of Burgundy, with a small r::tinuc, , 
in order that their differences might be settled'at a per^ 
tonal interview 1” 

** You surprise me, Messires," said Cr^ecoeur ; " and 
yet you surprise me less than you might have expected ; 
for, when I was last at Plessis-les-Tours, the all-trusted 
Cardinal Balue, offended with his master, and Burgun¬ 
dian at heart, did hint to me, that he could so work 
upon Louis’s peculiar foibles, as to lead liim to place 
himself in such a position with regard to Burgundy, 
that the Duke might have the terms of peace of his 
own making. But 1 never suspected that so old a fox 
as Louis could have been induced to come into the 
trap of his own accord. What said the Burgundian 
counsellors?’* 

**As you may guess,** answered D’Hymbercourt ; 
** talked much of faith to be observed, and little of ad¬ 
vantage to be obtained by such a visit; while it was 
manifest they thought almost entirely of the last, and 
were only anxious to find some w'ay to reconcile it with 
the necessary preservation of appearances.” 

** And what said the Duke?" continued the Count of 
Cr^vecceur. 

Spoke brief and bold as usual," replied Comines. 
** ‘ Which of you was it,' he asked, ‘who witnessed the 
meeting of my cousin Louis and me after the battle of 
Montl’hery,* W'hen I was so thoughtless as to accompany 
liim back within the intrenchments of Paris with half-a- 
score of attendants, and so put my person at the King’s 
mercy?* I replied, that most of us had been present ; 
and none could ever forget the alarm which it had 
been his pleasure to give us. * Well,* said the Duke, 

* you blamed me for my folly, and I confessed to you 
that I had acted like a giddy-pated boy; and I am aware, 
too, that my father of happy memory being then alive, 
my kinsman. Louis, would have had less advantage by 
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seizing on my person than I might now have by securing 
his. But, n» vertheless, if my royal kinsman comes 
hither on the present occasion, in the same singleness 
of lieart under which I then acted, he shall be royally 
welcome—If it is meant, by this appearance of confi¬ 
dence, to circumvent and to blind me, till he execute 
some of his politic schemes, by Saint George of Bur¬ 
gundy, let him look to it ! ’ And so, having turned up 
his mustaches, and stamped on the ground, he ordered 
us all to get on our horses, and receive so extraordinary 
a guest." 

“And you met the King accordingly?" replied the 
Count of Cr^vcc(X‘ur-Miracles have not ceased!— 
How was he .iccompanied ?" 

“ As slightly as iwight be," answered D’llymbcrcouri; 
“only a score or two of the Scottish Guard, and a few 
knights and gentlemen of his household—amongst whom 
his astrologer, Gaieotti, made the gayest figure." 

“That fellow," said Cr^vecocur, “holds some de¬ 
pendence on the Cardinal Balue—I should not be sur¬ 
prised that he has had his share in determining the King 
to this step of doubtful policy. Any nobility of higher 
rank? ” 

“ There are Monsieur of Orleans, and Dunois," replied 
Comines. 

“ 1 will have a rouse with Dunois," said Crevecoeur, 
“wag the world as it will. But wc heard that both 
he and the Duke had fallen into disgrace, and were in 
prison." 

“They were both under arrest in the Castle of Loches, 
that delightful place of retiicment for the French no¬ 
bility," said D’Hymbercourt, “but Louis has released 
them, in order to bring them with him—perhaps because 
he cared not to leave Orleans behind. For his other 
attendants, faith, I think his gossip, the Hangman 
Marshal, with two or three cf his retinue, and Oliver, 
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his barber, may be the most considerable—and thewholc , 
bevy so poorly arrayed, that, by my lionour, the Kinj^ 
resembles most an old usurer, fjoiii" to collect desperate 
debts, attended by a body of catchpolls.” 

" And where is he Iodised ? ” said O^vecoeur. 

“Nay, that,” replied Comincs, “is the most mar¬ 
vellous of all. Our Duke offered to let the King’s 
Archer-Guard have a gate of the town, and a bridge of 
boats over the Somme, and to have .issignert to I^uis 
himself the adjoining house, belonging to a wealthy 
burgess, Giles Orthen ; but, m going tliither, the King 
cspi(*d the banners of De Lau and PcnLil de Riviere, 
whom he had banished from Fi ince ; and scared, as it 
would seem, with the thought of lodging so near refugees 
and malcontents of his own making he ciaved to be 
quartered m the Castle of Peronne, and tAere he hath 
his abode accordingly.” 

“ Why, God ha’ mercy!” exclaimed Cr6vecoeur, “this 
is not only venturing into the lion's don, but thrust¬ 
ing his head into his very jaws—Nothing los^than the 
very bottom of the rat-trap would serve the crafty old 
politician 1 ” 

“Nay,” .said Comines, “D’Hymbercourt hath not told 
you the speech of Le Glonoux- which, in my mind, was 
the shrewdest opinion that was given.” 

“ And what said Azs most illustrious wisdom?” asked 
the Count. 

'* As the Duke," replied Comines, “ was hastily order¬ 
ing some vessels and ornaments of plate, and the like, 
to be prepared as presents for the King and his retinue, 
b> way of welcome on his arrival, * Trouble not thy 
small brain about it, my friend Charles,’ said Le 
Gloricux, Twill give thy cousin Louis a nobler and a 
fitter gift than thou cansi ; and that is my cap anti bells, 
and my bauble to boot ; for, by tlie mass, he is a greater 
fool than I am, for putting himself in thy power.’— 
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* Put it T givr! him no reason to n p(*nt it, sirrah, how 
then?’ said the Duke. ' Tlien, tiuly, Charles, thou 
shall have cap and bauble thyself, as the t^rcalcst fool 
of the three of us.’ 1 promise you this knavish quip 
Pnichcd the Duke closely— I saw him chaiu^e colour 
and bite his lip.—And now, our news are told, noble 
Cr<!:vecamr, and what think you they resemble?” 

"A niTii* full changed with t^unpower,” .miswcred 
Cr^vecceur, “to which, I fear, it is rny fate to bring the 
kiiidk d linstock. Your new s and niine are like flax and 
fire, which cannot meet without bursting into flame, oi 
like certain chemical substances wliieh cannot be mingled 
without an explosion. Friends—gentlemen—ride close 
by my rein ; and when I tell you what has chanced in 
the bishopric of >-iege, I think you will be of opinion, 
that King Louis might as safely have undertaken a pil¬ 
grimage to the infernal regions, as this ill-timed visit to 
Peronne.” 

riie two nobles drew close up on cither hand of the 
Count, and listened, with half-suppressed exclamations, 
and gestures of the deepest wonder and interest, to his 
account of tlie transactions at Liege and Schonwaldt, 
Quentin was taen called forward, and examined and re¬ 
examined on the particulars of the Bishop’s death, until 
at, length he refused to answer any further interroga¬ 
tories, not knowing wherefore they were asked, or what 
use might be made of his replies. 

They now reached the rich and level banks of the 
Somme, and the ancient walls of the little town of 
Peronne la Pucelle, and the deep green meadows ad¬ 
joining, now whitened with the numerous tents of the 
Duke of Burgundy's army, amounting to about fifteen 
thousand men. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

IVTtett Princes mecty Astrologers may mark it 
Atf. ominous conjunction^ full of bodtUff, 

Like that of Mars •with Saturn .— Oi.u Play. 



NE hardly knows whether to term it a privilege 
or a penalty annt'xed to the quality oi princes, 
that, in their intercourse with each other, they 
are required, by the respect w'hich is due to their own 
rank and dignity, to regulate their feelings and expres¬ 
sions by a severe etiquette, which precludes all violent 
and avowed display of passion, and which, but that the 
whole world arc aware that this assunyd complaisance is 
a matter of ceremony, might justly jiass for profound 
dissimulation. It is no less certain, however, that the 
overstepping of these bounds of ceremonial, for the 
purpose of giving more direct vent to their angry pas¬ 
sions, has the effect of compromising their digpity with 
the world in general; as was particularly noted when 
those distinguished rivals, Francis the First and the 
limperor Charles, gave each other the he direct, and 
were desirous of deciding their differences hand to hand, 
<n single combat. 

Charles of Burgundy, the most hasty and impatic.it, 
nay, the most imprudent prince of his time, found him¬ 
self, nevertheless, fettered within the magic circle which 
prescribed the most profound deference to Louis, as his 
Suzerain and liege Lord, who had deigned to confer 
upon him, a vassal of the crown, the distinguished 
honour of a personal visit. Dressed in his ducal mantle, 
and attended by his great officers, and principal knights 
and nobles, he went in gallant cavalc.ade to receive 
Louis XI. His retinue absolutely blazed with gold and 
silver ; for the wealth of the Court of England being 
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exhaiiSte'l by the wars of York and Lancaster, and the 
expenditure of France limited by the economy of the 
Sovereign, that of Burgundy was for the time the most 
magnificent in Europe. The cortige of Louis, on the con¬ 
trary, was few in number, and comparatively mean in 
appearance, and the exterior of the King himself, in a 
threadbare cloak, with his wonted old high-crowned hat 
stuck fuP of images, rendered the contrast yet more 
striking ; and as the J )ukc, richly attired with the coronet 
and mantle of state, threw himself from his noble charger, 
and, kneeling on one knee, offered to hold the stirrup 
while Louis dismounted from his little ambling palfrey, 
the effect was almost grotesque. 

The greeting between the two potentates was, of 
course, as full of trffecied kindness and compliment as 
it was totally devoid of sincerity. But the temper of 
the Duke rendered it much more difficult for him to 
preserve the necessary appearances m voice, speech, 
and demeanour ; while in the King, every species of 
simulation and dissimulation seemed so much a part of 
his nature, that those best acquainted with him could 
not have distinguished what was feigned from what 
was real. 

Perhaps the most accurate illustration, were it not un- 
wcirthy two such high potentates, would be, to suppose 
the King in the situation of a stranger, perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the habits and dispositions of the canine 
race, who, for some purpose of his own, is desirous to 
make friends with a large and surly mastiff, that holds 
him in suspicion, and is disposed to worry him on the 
first symptoms cither of diffidence or of umbrage. The 
mastiff growls internally, erects his bristles, shows his 
teeth, yet is ashamed to fly upon the intruder, who seems 
at the same time so kind and so confiding, and therefore 
the animal endures advances which are far from pacifying 
him, watching, at the same time, the slightest oppor- 
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lunity which may justify him m his own eyes for seizing 
his friend by the throat. 

The Kin:^ was no doubt sensible, from the altered 
voice, constrained manner, and abrupt gestures of the 
Duke, that the game he had to play was delicate, and 
perhaps he more than once repented having ever taken it 
in hand. But repentance w.is too late, and all that re¬ 
mained for him was that inimitable dexterity of manage¬ 
ment, which the King understood equally at least with 
any man that ever lived. 

I'he demeanour which Louis used towaids the Duke 
w'as sueh as to resemble the kind overflowing of the 
heart in a moment of sincere reconciliation with an 
honoured and tried friend, from whom he had been 
estranged by temporary circumstancec now jiassed away, 
and forgotten as soon as removed. The King blanu^d 
himself for not having sooner taken th(^ (h'CNivc step of 
convincing his kind and good kinsman by sueh a mark of 
conlidence as he was now bestowing, th.at the angry pas¬ 
sages which had occurred betwixt them were f.othmg in 
his remembrance, when weighed against the kindness 
which received him when an exile from France, and under 
the displeasure of the King his father. He spoke of the 
Good Duke of Burgundy, as Philip the father of Duke 
Charles was currently called, and remembered a thou¬ 
sand instances of his paternal kindness. 

“ X think, cousin," he s.aid, '* your father made little 
difference in his affection Xieiwixt you and me ; for I re¬ 
member when by an acculent I had bewildered myself in 
a hunting-party, I found the good Duke upbraiding you 
with leaving me m the forest, as if you had been careless 
of the safety of an elder brother.” 

The Duke of Burgundy's features were naturally harsh 
and severe; and when he attempted to smile, in polite 
acquiescence to the truth of what the King told him, the 
grimace which he made was truly diabolical. 
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•* Printe of dissemblers," lie said m his secret soul, 
would Hull It stood with my honour to remind you how 
you have requited all the benefits of our House 1 *' 

** And then," continued the Kin;^, "'if the lies of con¬ 
sanguinity and gratitude are not sulTiciciit to bind us 
together, my fair cousin, we have those of spiritual rela¬ 
tionship ; for I am godfather to your fair daughter Mary, 
who is as dt ar to me as one of my own maidens ; and 
when the Saints (their holy name be blessed !) sent me a 
little blossom, which w'ithered in the course of three 
months, it was your princely father who held it at the 
font; and celebrated the ceremony of baptism, with richer 
and ]ironder magnificence than Pans itself could have 
airor<U*(l. Never ^hall I forget the deep, the indelible 
impiession which the generosity of Duke Philip, and 
yours, my dearest cousin, made upon the half-broken 
heart of the poor 'vile ! ’’ 

" Vour M.ijesty," said the Duke, comiielling himself to 
make some icpl), " ackiiowledgf'd iliat shglit obligation 
III U;rms v\hicli overpaid all the flisplay which Burgundy 
could make, to show due sense of the honour you had 
done Its Sovcm I'lgii.” 

“ I rememlM r the wonls you mean, fair cousin," said 
thf King, smiling ; “ I think liny were, that in guerdon 
of lhj benefit of that day, I, poor wanderer, had nothing 
to ollci', save the persons of myself, of my wife, and of 
my cliild.—■Well, and I think I have indifferently well 
redeemed my pledge." 

" 1 mean not to dispute wliat your Majesty is pleased 
to aver," said the Duke ; but - • 

“ But you ask," said the K ng. interrupting him, “how 
my actions have accorded with my words—Marry thus ; 
the body of my infant child Joaciiim rests in Burgundian 
earin—my own person I have this morning placed unrfr 
scrvcdly in your power—and, for that of my wife,—truly, 
cousin 1 think, considering the period of time whi^ 
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has passed, you will scarce insist on my keepingi my word 
in that particular. She was born on the Day of the 
Blessed Annunciation “ (he crossed himself, and mut¬ 
tered an Ora pro nobis), ** some fifty years since ; but she 
is no farther distant than Rheims, and if you insist on my 
promise being fulfilled to the letter, she shall presently 
wait your pleasure.” 

Angry as the Duke of Burgundy was, at the *->arefaced 
attempt of the King to assume towards him a tone of 
friendship and intim.acy, he could not help laughing at 
the whimsical reply of that singular monarch, and his 
laugh was as discordant as the abrupt tones of passion 
in which he often sp)oke. Having laughed longer and 
louder than was at that period, or would now be, 
thought fitting the time and occasion, he answered in 
the same tone, bluntly declining the honour of the 
Queen's company, but stating his willingness to accept 
that of the King’s eldest daughter, whose beauty was 
celebrated. 

** I am happy, fair cousin," said the King, with one of 
tnose dubious smiles of which he frequently made use, 
“ that your gracious pleasure has not fixed on my 
younger daughter Joan. I should otherwise have had 
spear-breaking between you and my cousin of Orleans ; 
and, had harm come of it. I must on either side hrve 
lost a kind friend and affectionate cousin." 

“Nay nay, my royal sovereign,” said Duke Charles, 
“ tlie Duke of Orleans shall have no interruption from 
me in the path which he has chosen par amours. The 
cause in which I couch my lance against Orleans, must 
be fair and straight." 

Louis was far from taking amiss this brutal allusion to 
the personal deformity of the Princess Joan. On the 
contrary, he was rather pleased to find, that the Duke 
was content to be amused with broad jests, in which he 
was himself a proficient, and which (according to the 
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modein phrHse) spared much sentimental hjrpocrisy. 
Accordingly, he speedily placed their intercourse on such 
a footing, that Charles, though he felt it impossible to 
play the part of an aflectionaie and reconciled friend to 
a monarch whose ill offices lie had so often encountered, 
and whose sincerity on the present occasion he so strongly 
doubted, yet had no difficulty in acting the hearty land¬ 
lord toway^as a facetious guest ; and so the want of leci- 
procity in kinder feelings between them was supplied by 
the tone of good fellowship which exists between two 
boon companions,—a tone natural to the Duke from the 
frankness, and, it might be added, the grossness of his 
character, and to Doiiis, because, though capable of 
asstiniing any mood of social intercourse, that which 
really suited hini»bcst was mingled with grossness of 
ideas, and of caustic humour in expression. 

Roth Princes were happily able to preserve, during the 
period of a banquet at the town-house of Peronne, the 
same kind of conversation, on w’bich they met as on a 
neutral ^^round, and which, as Louis easily perceived, 
was more available than any other to keep the Duke of 
Burgundy in that state of composure which seemed 
necessary to his own safety. 

Yet he was alarmed to observe, that the Duke had 
around him several of those Kreiich nobles, and those of 
the highest rank, and in situations of great trust and 
power, whom his own severity or injustice had driven 
into exile ; and it was to secure himself from the possible 
effects of their resentment and revenge, that (as already 
mentioned) he requested to be lodged in the Castle or 
Citadel of Peronne, rather than in the town itself. 
This w'as readily granted by IHike Charles, with one of 
those grim smiles, of which it was impossible to say 
whether it meant good or harm to the party whom it 
concerned. 

But when the King, expressing himself with as much 
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delicacy as he could, and in the manner he thoug^h^ be^t 
(|ualih'^d to lull suspicion asleep, asked, \vhelher the 
Scottish Archers of his Guard might not maintain the 
custody of the Castle of Peronne duiing his residence 
there, in lieu ol the gate of the town whieh the Duke 
had offered to their care, Chailes replied, with his 
wonted sternness of voice, and abruptness of manner, 
rendered more alarming by his habit when he spoke, of 
cither turning up his mustaches, or handling lus sword 
or dagger, the last of which he used fretpiently to draw 
a little way, and tlieii return to the sheath,—Saint 
Martin 1 No, my lu ge. You are in your vassal'.s camp 
and city—so men call me in respect to your Majesty— 
my castle and town are yours, ami my men arc yours ; 
so it is inddfereiit whether my me,a-at-.arms or the 
Scottish Arthurs guard cither the outer gate or defences 
of the Castle.—No, by Saint George ! Peronne is a 
virgin fortress—she shall not lose her reputation by any 
neglect of mine. Maidens must be carefully watched, 
my royal cousin, if we would have them coiilm le to live 
m good fame ” 

“Surely, fair cousin, and I altogether agree with you,’* 
said the King, “ I being in f.ict more intiicsted in the 
reputation of the good little town than you arc— 
Peronne being, as you know, fair cousin, one of those 
upon the same river Somme, which, pledged to y^ur 
father of happy memory for redemption of money, are 
liable to be redeemed upon repayment. And, to speak 
truth, coming, like an honest debtor, disposed to clear 
off my obligations of every kind, 1 have brought here a 
few sampler mules loaded with silver for the redemption 
—enough to maintain even your princely and royal esta¬ 
blishment, fair cousin, for the space of three y<‘ars.” 

*' I will not receive a penny of it," said the Duke, 
twirling his moustaches ; “ the day of redemption is past, 
my royal cousin ; nor was there ever serious purpose 
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that the righi should be exercised, the cession of these 
towns being tUc sole recompense my father ever received 
from France, when, in a happy hour for your family, 
lie consented to forget the murder of my grandfather, 
and to cxcliange the alliance of Fngland fur that of your 
father. .S.iint George ' if he had not so acted, youi 
roynl sell, iar from haMng towns on the Somme, could 
scarce liave ki'pt those be)oiid the Foire. No—I will 
not rendci' a stone (jf them, were I to receive for every 
stone so rendensl Us weight m gold I tliank God, and 
the wisdom and \al<Mir of my ancestors, that the revenuet' 
(jf Burgundy, thongli it be but a duchy, will maintain 
my state, even when a King is my guest, without 
obliging me b.irl^-r my heiiLage." 

“ Well, fair coiism," answered the King, with the 
same mild and plaeid manner as before, and unper¬ 
turbed by the loud lone aiul violent gestures of the 
l)iiKi‘, "I see that von ;m* so gooil afiund to Fiance, 
that >ou aie unwlling to j>arl with aught that belongs to 
hei. l»*l we sh.ill nc ctl some moileralor in these alfairs 
when we come to treat ol them m council—What say 
you to .Saint P.ail ^ " 

“ Neither Saint r.iul, nor Sauit Peter, nor e'er a Saint 
in the Calendar,’* said tlu* iJnke of Burgundy, “shall 
preacli me out of the possession of Peronne 

‘ Nay, but you nust.ike me,” said King Louis, 
smiling , “I ini'an Louis de Luxembourg, our trusty 
constable, the Count of Saint Paul.—Ah ! Saint Mary of 
tsmbrun 1 we lack but his liead at our conference ! the 
best head in France, and the most useful to the restora¬ 
tion of pcitect haiinony betwixt ns.” 

‘■By Samt George of Bui gundy ! " said the Duke, “ I 
inai’vel to hear your Majesty talk thus of a man, false 
and perjured, both to France and Burgundy—one, who 
hath ever endeavoured to fan into a flan *c our frequent 
differences, and that with the purpose of giving himself 
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the airs of a mediator. I swear by the Ordey I wear, ' 
that his marshes shall not be long a resource for him ! " 

** Be not so warm, cousin,” said the King, smiling, 
and speaking under his breath ; “ when I wished for the 
Constable’s head, as a means of ending the settlement of 
our trifling difterenccs, I had no desire for his body, 
which might remain at Saint Quentin's with much 
convenience. ’* 

“ Ho ! ho ! I take your meaning, my royal cousin,” 
said Charles, with the same dissonant laugh which some 
other of the King's coarse pleasantries had extorted ; 
and added, stamping his heel on the ground, "I allow, 
in that sense, the head of the Constable might be useful 
at Peronne.” 

These, and other discourses, by wln'ch the King mixed 
hints at serious affairs amid matters of mirth and amuse¬ 
ment, did not follow each other consecutively ; but were 
adroitly introduced during the time of the banquet at 
the H6tel de Vilic, during a subsequent interview in 
the Duke’s own apartments, and, m short, as"’ occasion 
seemed to render the introduction of such delicate subjects 
easy and natural. 

Indeed, however rashly Louis had i)laced himself in a 
risk, which the Duke's fiery temper, and the mutual 
subjects of exasperated enmity which subsisted bety^ixt 
them, rendered of doubtful and ijerilous issue, never 
pilot on an unknown coast conducted himself with more 
firmness and prudence. He seemed to sound with the 
utmost address and precision the depths and shallow'^s of 
his rival's mind and temper, and manifested neither 
doubt nor fear when the result of his experiments dis¬ 
covered much more of sunken rocks and of dangerous 
shoals than of safe anchorage. 

At length a day closed, which must have been a 
wearisome one to Louis, from the constant exertion, 
vigilance, precaution, and attention, which his situation 
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required, as it was a day of constraint to the Duke, 
from the •necessity of suppressinpf the violent feelings to 
which he was in the general habit of giving uncontrolled 
vent. 

No sooner had the latter retired into his own apart¬ 
ment, after he had taken a formal leave of the King for 
the night, than he gave way to the explosion of passion 
which he had so long suppressed : and many an oath 
and abusive epithet, as his jester T.e Cilorieux said, ** fell 
that night upon heads which they were never coined 
for,’* his domestics reaping the benefit of that hoard of 
injurious language which he could not in decency bestow 
on his royal guest, even in his absence, and ^ich was 
yet become too great to be altogether suppressed. The 
jests of the clown jjad some effect m tranquilhsing the 
Duke’s angry mood ;—he laughed loudly, threw the 
jester a piece of gold, caused himself to be disrobed in 
tranr|uillity, swallov\ed a deep cup of wine and spices, 
went *0 bed, and slept soundly. 

The enj^fh^e of King Louis is more worthy of notice 
than that of Charles; for the violent expression of 
exasperated and headlong passion, as indeed it belongs 
more to the brutal than the intelligent part of our nature, 
has little to interest us, in comparison to the deep 
workings of a vigorous and powerful mind. 

I«DUis was escorted to the lodgings he had chosen in 
the Castle or Citadel of Peronne by the chamberlaiui 
and harbingers of the Duke of Burgundy, and received 
at the entrance by a strong guard of archers and men- 
at-arms. 

As he descended from his horse to cross the draw* 
jridge, over a moat of unusual width and depth, he 
looked on the sentinels, and observed to Comines, who 
accompanied him, with other Burgundian nobles, *^They 
wear Saint Andrew’s crosses—but not those of my 
Scottish Archers.” 
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‘' You will find them as ready to die id your defence. 
Sire," said the Burgundian, whose sagacious' car had 
detected in the King's lone of speech a feeling, which 
doubtless Louis would have concealed if he could. 

" They wear the iSaint Andrew’s Cross as the appendage 
of the collar of the Golden Fleece, my master the Duke 
of Burgundy's Order.” 

" Do I not know it?” said Louis, showing the collar 
which he himself wore in compliment to his ho«v ; '‘it is 
one of the dear bonds of fraternity which exist between 
my kind brother and injself. We are brothers in 
chivaliy as in spiritual relationshii>; cousins by birth, 
and fiiend§ by every tie of kind li cling and good neigh¬ 
bourhood.—No farther than the base-court, my noble 
lords and gentlemen ! I can iieriiiit vour atttmciance no 
farther—you have done me enough o^ grace.” 

“ We were charged by the Duke,” said D'Hymbcr- 
courl, " to bring your Majesty to your lodging.—We 
trust your Majesty will permit us to obey our master’s 
command." 

“ In this small matter," said the King, " I trust you 
will allow my command to outweigh his, even with you 
his liege subjects - -I am something indisposed, my lords 
—something fatigued. Great pleasure hath Us toils, as 
well as great pain. 1 trust to enjoy your society better 
to-morrow.—And yours too, Seignior Philip of Comi'ies 
—I am told you are the annalist of the time—we that. 
desire to have a name in history must speak you fair, for 
men .say your pen hath a sharp point when you will.— 
Good-night, my lords and gentles, to all and each 
of you.” 

The Lords of Burgundy retired, much pleased with the 
grace of Louis’s manner, and the artful distribution of 
his attentions ; and the King was left with only one or 
two of his own personal followers, under the archway of 
the base-court of the Castle of Peronne, looking on the 
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huge t^wcr which occupied one of the angles, being, in 
fact, the f)onj(/n, or principal Keep of the Castle. This 
tall, dark, massive building was seen clearly by the same 
muon which was lighting Quentin Durward betwixt 
Charleroi and Peronne, which, as tlic reader is awtire, 
shone with peculiar lustre. The great Keep was in form 
nearly resembling the White Tower m the Citadel of 
London, but still more ancient in its architecture, de¬ 
riving its ?fate, as was affirmed, from the days of Charle¬ 
magne. The walls were of a tremendous tluckncss, the 
windows very small, and grated with bars of iron, and 
the huge clumsy bulk of the building cast a dark and 
portentous shadow over the whole of the courtyard. 

'* I am not to be lodged there," the King said, with a 
shudder, that had ^niething in it ominous 

*‘No,’' reiilied the grey-headed seneschal, who at¬ 
tended upon him unbonneled “ “ Cjod forbid!—Your 
Majesty's apartments are prepared m these lower build¬ 
ings ^duch are hard by, and in which King John slept 
two nigliti before the battle of Poictiers." 

“ Hum—that is no lucky omen neither," muttered the 
King ; “but wliat of the Tower, my old friend? and 
why should yea desire of Heaven that I may not be 
there lodged ? ” 

“Nay, my gracious liege," said the seneschal, “I 
kn6w no evil of the 'Power at all—only that the sentinels 
say lights are seen, and strange noises heard in it ‘l 
night ; and there are reasons why that may be the case, 
for anciently it was used as a state prison, and there are 
many tales of deeds which have been done in it." 

Louis asked no farther questions ; for no man was 
more bound than he to respect the secrets of a prison- 
house. At the door of the apartments destined for his 
use, which, though of later date than the Tower, were 
still both ancient and gloomy, stood a small party of the 
Scottish Guard, which the Duke, aUhough he declined to 
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concede the point to Louis, had ordered to bC' intro¬ 
duced, so as to be near the person of their master. The 
faithful Lord Crawford was at their head. 

“Crawford—my honest and faithful Crawford,” said 
the King, ** where hast thou been to-day?—Are the 
Lords of Burgundy so inhospitable as to neglect one of 
the bravest and most noble gentlemen that ever trod a 
court?—I saw you not at the banquet.” ^ 

“ I declined it, my liege,” said Crawford—“times are 
changed with me. The day has been that I could have 
ventured a carouse with the best man in Burgundy, and 
that in the juice of his own grajDe ; but a matter of four 
pints now flusters me, and I think it concerns your 
Majesty’s service to set in this an example to my callants,'* 

“Thou art ever prudent,” said c the King; “but 
surely your toil is the less when you have .so few men to 
command?—and a time of festivity requires not so severe 
self-denial on your part as a time of danger.” 

“ If 1 have few men to command,” said Crawford, “ 1 
have the more need to keep the knaves in fitting condi¬ 
tion ; and whether this business be like to end m feasting 
or fighting, God and your Majesty know better than old 
John of Crawford.” 

“ You surely do not apprehend any danger ? ” said the 
King hastily, yet in a whisper. 

“ Not I,” answered Crawford ; “ I wish I did ; formas 
old Earl Tineman used to say, apprehended dangers may 
be always defended dangers,—The word for the night, if 
your Majesty pleases ? ” 

“ Let it be Burgundy, in honour of our host and of a 
liquor that you love, Crawford.” 

“ I will quarrel with neither Duke nor drink, so 
called,” said Crawford, “provided always that both be 
sound, A good night to your Majesty I ” 

“ A good night, my trusty Scot,” said the King, and 
passed on to his apartments. 
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At ^he doc ' of his bedroom Le Balafr6 was placed 
sentinel. Follow me hither/’ said the King, as he 
passed him , and the Archer accordingly, like a piece of 
machinery put into motion by an artist, strode after him 
into the apartment, and remained there fixed, silent, and 
motionless, attending the royal command. 

“ Have you heard from th.at wandering Paladin, your 
nephew ? ” said the King ; for he hath been lost to us, 
since!, likt a young knight who had set out upon his first 
adventures, he sent us home two prisoners, as the first 
fruits of his chivalry." 

“ My lord, I heard something of that," said Balafre^: 

and I hope your Majesty will believe, that if he acted 
wrongfully, it was in no shape by my precept or example, 
since I never vva% so bold as to unhorse any of your 
Majesty's most illustrious house, better knowing my own 
condition, and — 

"Be silent on that point," said the King: "your 
nephew did his duty in the matter." 

“ These indeed," continued Halafre, " he had the cue 
from me.—’ Quentin,' said I to him. ' whatever conies of 
it, remember you belong to the Scottish Archer-Guard, 
and do your duty whatever comes on't.‘ " 

I guess he had some such exquisite insti actor,' 
said Louis ; " but it concerns me that you answer my 
firft question—Have you heard of your nephew of late? 
—Stand aback, my masters," he added, addressing the 
gentlemen of his chamber, “for this concerncth no ears 
but mine." 

" Surely, please your Majesty," said Balafr^, " I have 
seen this very evening the groom Chariot, whom my 
kinsman dispatched from Liege, or some castle of the 
Bishop’s which is near it, and where he hath lodged the 
Ladies of Croye in safety." 

" Now our Lady of Heaven be praised for it I " said 
the King. ‘ ‘ Art thou sure of it?—sure of the good news ? " 
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** As sure as I can be of aught," safj Lc B^Jilafrid i 
“ the fellow, 1 think, hath letters for your Majesty fiom 
the Ladies of Croye." 

"Haste to get them," said the King—"Give thy 
harquebuss to one of these knaves—to Oliver—to any 
one.—Xow our Lady of Embrun be praised ’ and silver 
shall be the screen that surrounds her high altar ! " 

Louis, in this fit of gratitude and devotion, doffed, as 
usual, his hat, selected from the figures with which it was 
garnished that which represented his favourite image of 
the Virgin, placed it on a table, and, kneeling down, 
repeated reverently the vow he had made. 

The groom, being the first messenger w hom Durward 
had dispatched from bchonwaldt, was now introtluced 
with his letters. They were addressed to the King by 
the Ladies of Croye, and barely thanlo'd him mvery cold 
terms for Ins courtesy while at his Court, and something 
more warmly, for liaving jierimtttal them to ndiie, and sent 
them in safety from his dominions ; ex[)iessioiis at which 
Louis laughed very heartily, instead of rcsenjmg iheni. 
He then demanded ot Chariot, with obvious interest, 
whether they had not sustained some alarm or attack 
upon the road ? Chariot, a stupid fellow, and selected 
for that quality, gave a very confused account of the 
affray in which his companion, the (Gascon, had been 
killed, but knew of no other. Again Louis demar».ied 
of him, minutely and paiticularly, the route which the. 
party had taken to Liege ; and seemed much interested 
when he was informed, in reply, that they had, upon 
approaching Namur, kept the more direct road to Liege, 
upon the right bank of the Maes, instead of the left 
bank, as recommended m their route. The King then 
ordered the man a small present, and dismissed him, 
disguising the anxiety he had expressed, as if it onlv 
concerned the safety of the Ladies of Croye. 

Yet the news, though they implied the failure ot era- 
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of hib own fr 'ourite plans, seemed to imply more in¬ 
ternal sal?sfti> lion on the King's part than he would 
have pi >bahh" indicated in a case of brilliant success. 
He sighed like one whose breast has been relieved from 
a heavy burden, muttered his devotional acknowledg¬ 
ments with an air of deep sanctity, raised up his 
eyes, and hestened to adjust newer and surer schemes 
of ambition. 

With such purpose, Louis ordered the attendance- of 
liis astrolo^ei, Martius (jalcotti, who appeared vvith hiS 
usual air ot assun^ed dignity, yet not without a shade of 
uncertainty on his brow, as if he had doubted the King’s 
kind rec( ption. It was, however, lavourablc, even be¬ 
yond the wannest which he had ever met with at any 
former interview. *I>.ouis termed him his friend, his 
father in the sciences - the glass by which a king should 
look into <hstaiu tuturily -and concluded by thrusting 
on his finger a ring of \ery considerable value. Galeotti, 
not aware of tlic arcunr Lann-s which had thus suddenly 
raised his«charaeter m the estimation of Louis, yet un- 
dei^tood Ills own proh ssion too well to let that ignorance 
be bkon. lie leceived with giave modesty the praises of 
Louis, which he- contended were only tliu; to the noble¬ 
ness of the SL 1 « nee which he jn aelised, a seicn c the rather 
the more deserving of ad rim aioii on acci>unt of its work¬ 
ing' miracles through means of so feeble an agent €is 
'himself ; and he and the King took leave, for once much 
satisfied with each other. 

On the astrologei’s dcpartuie, Louis thew himself into 
a chair, and apj^earing much exhausted dismissed the 
icst of his attendants, exupting Oliver alone, who, 
creeping around with gentle assiduity and noiseless step, 
assisted him in the task of pu paiing for icpose. 

While he received this assistance, the King, unlike lt> 
his wont, was so .silent and passive, that his attendant 
was struck by the unusual change in his deportment. 
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The worst minds have often something of good principle 
in them—banditti show fidelity to their captain* and some¬ 
times a protected and promoted favourite has felt a gleam 
of sincere interest in the monarch to whom he owed 
his greatness. Oliver le Diable, Ic Mauvais (or by w'hat- 
ever other name he was called e.xpressive of his evil pro¬ 
pensities), was, nevertheless, scarcely so completely 
identilied with iSatan as not to fed some touch of grateful 
feeling for his master in this singular condition, when, 
as it seemed, his fate was deeply interested and his 
strength seemed to be exhausted. After for a short lime 
rendering to the King in silence the usual services paid 
by a servant to his master at the toilette, the attendant 
was at length tempted to say, with the freedom which 
his sovereign's indulgence had perm-tted him in such cir¬ 
cumstances, Tetc dtcu. Sire, you seem as if you had 
lost a battle ; and yet I, who was near your Majesty 
during this whole day, never knew you fight a field so 
gallantly.” 

“ A field !” said King Louis, looking up, tend assum¬ 
ing his w'onted causticity of tone and manner ; "*Pasques- 
dieu, my friend Oliver, say I have kept the arena in a 
bull-fight ; for a blinder, and more stubborn, imtame- 
able. uncontrollable brute, than our cousin of Burgundy, 
never existed, save in the shape of a Murcian bull, 
trained for the bull-feasts.—Well, let it pass—I dodged 
him bravely. Rut, Oliver, rejoice with me, that iny 
plans in Flanders have not taken eflect, whether as con¬ 
cerning those two rambling Princesses of Croye, or in 
Leige—you understand me ? ” 

** In faith, 1 do not, Sire,” replied Oliver ; " it is im¬ 
possible for me to congratulate your Majesty on the 
tailure of your favourite schemes, unless you tell me .some 
reason for the change in your own wishes and views.” 

** Nay,” answered the King, “there is no change in 
either, in a general view. But, Pasques-dteu, my friend, 
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I ]iave lliis -lay learned more of Duke Charles than I 
l)efore knew. Wlien he was Count dc Charnlois, in the 
time of the old Duke Philip and the banished Dauphin 
of France, we drank, and hunted, and rambled tog^ethcr 
—and many a wild adventure we have had. And in 
those days I had a decided advantage over him—like 
that which a strong spirit naturally assumes over a w'cak 
one. Bui he has since changed—has become a dogged, 
daring, assuming, disputatious dogmatist, who nourishes 
an obvious wish to drive matters to extremities, while he 
thinks he has the game in his own hands. I was com¬ 
pelled to glide as gently away from each offensive topic, 
as if I touched red-hot iron. 1 did but hint at the possibility 
of those erratic Countesses of Croye, ere tliey attained 
Liege (for thither I frankly confessed that, to the best of 
iny belief, they were gone), falling into the hands of 
some wild snapper upon the frontiers, and, Pcjsqucs-dicu ! 
you would have thought I had spoken of sacrilege It is 
necdle.ss ao tell you wliat he said, and quite enough tc 
say, that I would have held my head's safety very in¬ 
secure if, in that moment, accounts had been brought o. 
the success of thy friend, William with the Beard, in his 
and thy hon^^st scheme of bettering him''clf by mar¬ 
riage.” 

' ‘ No friend of mine, if it please your Majesty," said 
Oliver—“neither friend nor plan of mine." 

“True, Oliver," answered the King; “ thy plan had 
not been to wed, but to shave such a bridegroom. 
Well, thou didst wish her as bad a one, when thou didst 
modestly hint at thyself. However, Oliver, lucky the 
man who has her not ; for hang, draw and quarter, wci« 
the most gentle words which luy gentle cousin spoke of 
him who should wed the young Countess, his vassal, 
without his most ducal permission." 

“ And he is, doubtless, as jealous of any disturbances 
in the good town of Liege?" asked the favourite. 
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“As much, or much more so,” replied the Kipg, ’■“as 
your understanding may easily anticipate ; but ever since 
I resolved on coming hither, my messengers have been in 
IJege, to repress, for the present, every movement to in¬ 
surrection ; and my very busy and bustling friends, Rous- 
laer and Pavilion, have orders to be quiet as a mouse 
until this happy meeting between my cousin and me is 
over.” 

“Judging, then, from your Majesty’s account,” said 
Oliver, drily, “ the utmost to be hoped from this meeting 
is, that it should not make your condition worse?— 
Surely this is like the crane that thru.st her head into the 
fox's mouth, and was glad to thank her good fortune that 
it was not bitten off. Yet your M tjesty seemed deeply 
obliged even now to the sage philosophtir who encouraged 
you to play so hopeful a game.” 

“No game,” said tlie King, sharply, “is to be de¬ 
spaired of until it is lost, and that I have no reason to 
expect it will be in my own case. On the contrary, if 
nothing occurs to stir the rage of this vindicftve mad¬ 
man, I am sure of victory ; and, surely, I arn not a little 
obliged to the skill which selected for my agent, as the con¬ 
ductor of the Ladies of Croye, a youth whose horoscope so 
fir corresponded with mine, that he hath saved me from 
danger, even by the disobedience of my own commands, 
and taking the route which avoided De la Marck’s am¬ 
buscade.” 

“ Your Majesty,” said Oliver, “ may find many agents 
who will serve you on the terms of acting rather after 
their own pleasure than your instructions.” 

“Nay, nay, Oliver,” .said Louis, impatiently, “the 
heathen poet speaks of Vota dtis exaudita tnalignis ,— 
wishes, that is, which the saints grant to us in their 
wrath ; and such, in the circumstances, would have been 
the success of William de la March's exploit, had it 
when place about this time, and while 1 am in the power 
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qf this Duke of 'burgundy.—And this my own art foresaw 
—fortified by tlMt of GaleoUi ;—that is, I foresaw not the 
miscarriage of Dc la March's undertaking, but I foresaw 
that the expedition of yonder Scottish Archer should 
end liappily for me—and such has been the issue, though 
in a manner thfferent from what T expected ; for the 
stars, though they foreU ll general results, arc yet silent 
on the means by whicli such arc accomplished, being 
often the verv reverse of what we expect, or even desire 
—But why talk I of these mysteries to thee, Ohv( r, who 
art in so lar worse than the very devil, who is thy name¬ 
sake, since he believes and trembles ; whereas thou art 
an mfidol Doth to religion and to scuince, and wilt re¬ 
main so till thine own destiny is aecomplislied, which, as 
thy hoioscope and pljysiognoiny alike assure me, will be 
by the intervention ot the gallows !" 

" And if it indeed shall be so," said Oliver, in a resigned 
tone of voice, “ it will be so ordered, because I was too 
grateful a servant to hesitate at executing the commands 
of my roya^ master." 

Louis burst into his usual sardonic laugh.—“Thou 
hast broke ihy lance on me fairly, Oliver : and, by Our 
Lady, thou art right, for I defied thee to it. Rut, i>riihee, 
tell me in sadn(‘^s, dost thou discover anything in these 
men's measures towards us, which may argue any sus¬ 
picion of ill-usagc ? " 

* My liege," replied Oliver, “ your Majesty, and yonder 
learned philosopher, look for augury to the stars and 
heavenly host—I am an earthly reptile, and consider Imt 
the things connected with my vocation. But, methinks 
there is a lack of that earnest and precise attention on 
your Majesty, which men show to a welcome guest of a 
degree so far above them, 'bh'* Duke, to-night, pleaded 
weariness, and saw your Majesty not farther than to the 
street, leaving to the officers of his household the task of 
conveying you to your lodgings. The rooms here are 
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hastily and carelessly fitted up--the tapestry htsng up. 
awry—and, in one of the pieces, as you may observe, 
the figures are reverst^d, and stand on their heads, while 
the trees grow with their roots uppermost.” 

Pshaw ! accident, and the effect of hurry,” said the 
King. “When did you ever know me concerned aooul 
such trifles as these ? ” 

"Not on their own account arc they worth notice,” 
said Oliver ; " but as intimating the degree of esteem in 
which the officers of the Duke’s household observe your 
Grace to be held by him. Believe me, that, had hi ^ 
desire seemed sincere that your reception should be in all 
points marked by scrupulous attention, the zeal of his 
people W'ould have made minutes do the work of days— 
And when," he added, pointing to tiic basin and ewer, 
“was the furniture of your Majesty's toilette of other 
substance than silver?” 

"Nay,” said the King, with a constrained smile, “that 
last remark upon the shaving utensils, Oliver, is too much 
in the style of thine own peculiar occupation be com¬ 
bated by any one.—True it is, that vvht*n 1 was only a 
refugee, and an exile, I was served upon gold plate by 
order of the same Charles, who accounted silver too mean 
for the Dauphin, though he seems to hold that metal too 
rich for the King of France. Well, Oliver, we will to 
bed—Our resolution has been made and executed ; there 
IS nothing to be done, but to play manfully the game on 
which wc have entered. I know that my cousin of 
Burgundy, like other wild bulls, shuts his eyes when he 
begins his career. I have but to watch that moment, like 
one of the tauridors whom we saw at Burgos, and his im¬ 
petuosity places him at my mercy.” 
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CHAP. XXVH. 

*jr/r listening fear^ and dumb amazement all. 

When to the startled eye^ the sudden glance 
Appet irsJar souths eruptive throus^h the cloud, 

Th<.)Mson’s Summer. 




HK preceding’ chapter was designed as a retro¬ 
spect which might enable the re.ider fully to un¬ 
derstand the ti;rms upon which the King of 
France and the Duke of Hurgundy stood together, 
when the former, moved, partly perhaps by his belief 
in astrology, which was represented as favourable to the 
issue of such a measuic, and m a great measure doubt¬ 
less by the conscious superiority of his own powers of mind 
over those of Charles, had adopted tlie extraordinary, and 
upon any other ground altogether inexplicable resolu¬ 
tion of committing his peison to the faith of a fierce and 
exaspeiated enemy- a resolution also the more rash 
and unaccv unlablc, as there were various examples m 
that stormy tune to show, that safe-conducts, however 
solemnly plighted, had proved no assurance for those in 
whose favour they were conceived; and indeed the 
murder of the Duke’s grandfather, at the Bridge of Mon- 
tereau, in presence of the father ot Louis, anil at an in¬ 
terview solemnly agreed upon for the establishment of 
pejice and amnesty, was a horrible precedent, should the 
Duke be disposed to resort to it. 

But the temper of Charles, though rough, fierce, head¬ 
long, and unyielding, was not, unless m the full tide of 
passion, faithless or ungenerous, faults which usually 
belong to colder dispositions. He was at no pains to 
show the King more courte.sy than the laws of hospitality 
positively demanded ; but, on the other hand, he evinced 
no purpose of overleaping their sacred barriers. 

C)n the following morning after the King’s arrival, there 
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was a general muster of the troops of the Dukf. of Bm;- 
guncly, which were so numerous and so' c\cellently 
appointed, that, perhaps, he was not sorry to liavc an 
opportunity of ilis]:>laying them before his great rival. 
Indeed, while he paid the necessary coinplinicnt of a 
vassal to his Su/erain, in declaring th.it these troops were 
the King's, and not his own, the curl of liis upper lip, 
and the pioiid glance of his c>e, intimated hi,s conscious- 
acbs, that the words he used weic but em])ty compli¬ 
ment, and that lus line army, at his own unlimited dis- 
'posal, was as ready lo march against P.u is as in any other 
direction. It must have added to iaaiis's mollification, 
dial he recognised, as forming part of this host, many 
!;anners of I'Yeiu'h nobility, not only of Normandy ami 
lirctjgne, but of provinces more ipunefliattdy subjected 
lo his own aiilhuniy, who, from vaiious causes of dis¬ 
content, had joined and made common cause with the 
Duke of J>ui gundy. 

True to his charaeti'i*, however, Louis seemed to take 
little notice of these malcontiaits, wlide, in ho was 
levolvuig in lus mind the vaiious means by which it 
might be possible lo del.icli them fiom the banners of 
Burgundy and bring them b.ick to his own, and resolveJ 
lor that purpose, that he would cause those to whom he 
attached the greatest importance to be secretly sounded 
by Oliver and other agents. ' 

He himself labouretl diligently, but at the same time 
cautlOll'^ly, to make interest with the Duke’s chief olficers 
and advisers, employing for that purpose the usual means 
of familiar and frequent notice, adroit llattery, and liberal 
presents ; not, as he represented, to alienate their faithful 
services fiom their noble master, but that they might lend 
ilieir aid m preserving peace betwixt France and Burgundy 
^an end so e.xcellent in itself, and so obviously tending 
to the welfare of both countiies, and of the reigning 
Princes of either. 
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• The notU'C of so preat and so wise :i Kin^ was in itself a 
mii^hty bribe ; promises did much, and direct which 
the customs ol the Liiiue permitted th(‘ Hur^uundian 
courtiers to accei)t vvitliout scni]de, did still more. During 
a boar-hunt in tlie forest, while the Duke, ca^cralv^ays 
upon llie imnirdi.it(* ()l)|ect, wliLthcr business oi pleasure, 
i^avclumseH enliiely up to the .irdourof the chase, Tamis, 
unrestrainc ^ by his jn e^c'uc**, vonj^ht and found the meams 
of speaking s<-cictly and sc[).ilately to many of those who 
were re[3(>rte(l to have iuo'->t inteiesl with Charles, among 
whom 1-)'Hymbercourt and Conunes were not forgotten ; 
nor did lie fail to mix up the advances which he made 
towards those two distinfinished persons with iiraiscs of 
the valour and military skill of the first, and ot the pro¬ 
found sagacity and IReiary talents of the future histonan 
of th(* period. 

Such an opportunity of personally conciliating, or, if the 
reader jilcMses, eoiiuptin*^, tl'e iinnisleis of (.'harles, was 
perhaps what the King had jMOjiosed loliimseltas a prin¬ 
cipal ob)eci ot Ills \]si!, i‘\*‘n if his art should fail to cajok 
the Duke himsclt. '1 he Lcjtinection betwixt France and 
Buigundy was so close, that most ot the nobles belonging 
to the latter country had liojies or actual interests con¬ 
nected with the former, winch the favour of Louis could 
advance, or his personal displiMsure destroy. Formed for 
th s and every other spt'cies of intrigue, hljenil to pr^i- 
fusioii when it was necessary to advance his pi.ms, and 
skilful jii putting the most plausible colour upon his pro¬ 
posals and presents, the King contrived to reconcile the 
spirit of the proud to their piol'it, and to hold out to the 
real or pretended patriot the good of botli France and 
Burgundy, as the ostensible motive ; whilst the party's 
own private interest, like the concealed wheel of some 
machine, w'orked not the less jjow^crfully that its opera¬ 
tions were kept out of sight. For each man he had a 
suitable bait, and a proper mode of presenting it; h^ 
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poured the pfuerdon into the sleeve of those wh,o -were too* 
proud to extend their hand, and trusted that his bounty, 
though it descended like the dew, without noise and im¬ 
perceptibly, would not fail to produce, in due season, a 
plentiful crop of good will at least, perhaps of good offices 
to the donor. In fine, although he had been long paving 
the way by his ministers for an establishment of such an 
interest in the Court of Burgundy as should*be atlvan- 
tageous to the interests of France, Louis's own personal 
exertions, directed, doubtless, by the inform.ition of 
which he was previously possessed, did more to accom¬ 
plish that object m a few hours than his agents had 
effected in years of negotiation. 

One man alone the King missc 1, whom he had been 
particularly desirous of conciliating; and tliat was the 
Count de Crcvecfjeur, whose firmness, during his conduct 
as Envoy at Plessis, far from exciting Louis's resentment, 
had been viewed as a reason for making him his own if 
possible. He was not particularly gratified when he learnt 
that the Count, at the head of an hundred liinces, was 
gone towards the frontiers of Brabant, to assist the 
Bishop, in case of necessity, against William de la 
Marck and his discontented subjects ; but he consoled 
himself that the appearance of this force, joined with the 
directions which he had sent by faithful messengers, 
would serve to prevent any premature disturbances in 
that country, the breaking out of which might, he fore¬ 
saw, render his present situation very precarious. 

The Court upon this occasion dined in the forest when 
the hour of noon arrived, as was common in those great 
hunting parties ; an arrangement at this lime particularly 
agreeable to the Duke, desirous as he was to abridge that 
ceremonious and deferential solemnity with which he was 
otherwise under the necessity of receiving King Louis. 
In fact, the King's knowledge of human nature had in 
one particulat misled him on this remarkable occasion. 
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• He thcUijht that the Duke would have been inexpressibly 
flattered to have received such a mark of condescension and 
confidence from his liegc lord; but he forgot that the depen¬ 
dence of this Dukedom upon the Crown of France was 
piivately the subject of galling mortification to a Prince so 
powerful, so wealthy, and so proud as Charles, whose aim 
it certainly was to establish an independent kingdom. 
The ])r(iS^nce of the King at the Court of the Duke of 
Burgundy imposed on that prince the necessity of ex¬ 
hibiting himself m the subordinate character of a vassal, 
and of discliarging many rites of feudal observance and 
deference, which, to one of his hauglity disposition, re¬ 
sembled derogation from the character of a tjovereign 
Prince, which on all occasions he allccled as far as pos¬ 
sible to sustain 

But although it w'as possible to avoid much ceremony 
by having the dinner upon the green turf, with sound of 
bugles, broaching of barrels, and all the freedom of a 
silvar meal, it w.'is necessary that the evening repast 
should, even for that very reason, be held with mure than 
usual solemn]ly. 

Previous orders for this purpose had been given, and, 
upon returning to Peronne, King T^ouis found a banquet 
prepared with such a profusion of splendour and magni¬ 
ficence, as became the wealth of his formidable vnssal, 
p ssessed as he was of almost all the Low (Countries, 
then the richest poi tion of Euroi)e. At the head of the 
long board, which groaned under plate of gold and silver, 
filled to profusion with the most exquisite dainties, sat 
the Duke, and on his right hand, upon a .scat more ele¬ 
vated than his own, was placed his royal guest. Behind 
him stood on one side the son of the Duke of Gueldres, 
who officiated as his grand carver—on the other, Le 
Gloricux, his jester, without whom he seldom stirred; 
for, like most men of his hasty and coarse character, 
Charles carried to extremity the general taste of that age 
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for court-fools and jesters- iwpc'nencini^ that'pleasure itii 
their display of eccentricity iind mental infirmity which 
his more acute, but not more benevolent, rival, loved 
better to c\tract from markini^ the imperfections of 
hmnaniiy in its nobler specimens, and finding; subject 
for mirth in the “ fe.irs of the brave, and follies of the 
wise.” And, indeed, if the anecdote related by Bran- 
tome be true, that .i court-fool, having’ overhi nrd Louis, 
in one of his agonies of repentant devotion, confess his 
accession to the jioisnning c^f his brother Henry, Count 
of Giuenue, divulged it next day at dinner before the 
assembled court, that monarch might be supposed rather 
more than satisfied with the pleas.intncs of professed 
jesters for the rest of his life. 

But, on the present occasion, L(*»ms neglected not to 
take notice of the favouiite buffoon of the Duke, and to 
applairl his rc^partees ; which he did the rather that he 
thought he saw th.ii the folly of Le Gloneux, however 
grossly it was sometimes displayed, covered more than 
the usual quantity of shiewd and caustic bbservation 
proper tc< his cla’-^s. 

In fact, 'i’lcl Wetzwciler, called Le Gloneux, was by* 
no means a jester of the common stamp. He was a tall, 
fmc-looking man, cxcxdlent at many exercises, which 
seemed scarce reeuiieil.il>le with mental imbecility,' be¬ 
cause it must have re(iuired patience and ^tlention’to 
attain them. He usually followed the Duke to the chase 
and to the fight; and at Montl’hery, when Charles was 
in consielerable personal danger, wouncled in the throat, 
and likely to be made prisoner by a French knight, who 
had hold of his horse's rein, Tiel Wctzvveilcr cliarged 
the assailant so forcibly, as to overthrow him and dis- 
engage his master. Perhaps he was afraid of this being 
thought t'jo serious a service for a person of his condi¬ 
tion, and th.at it might excite him enemies among those 
knights and nobles,who had left the care of their master's 
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persi^n to th* court fool. At any rate, he chose rather 
to be la'ighe l at than praisc'd for his achievement, and 
made such gasconading boasts of his exjiloits in the 
battle, that most men thought the resrnc of Charles was 
as ideal as the rest of his tale ; and it was on this occ.> 
sion he acquired the title of LcGlorieux (or the Boastful), 
by which he was ever aftei wards distinguished. 

Le Glorieux was dressed very ridily, but with little of 
the usc/ai distinction of his profession ; and that little 
rather of a symbolical than a very literal character. His 
head was not shorn, on the contrary, he wore a profusion 
of long curled hair, which descended from under his 
cap, and joining with a well-arranged and handsomely 
trimriied beard, set off featines, which, but for a wild 
lightness of eye, might have been termed handsome. A 
ridge of scarlet >^lvc t carried across the top of his cap, 
indicated, rather than positively represented, the profes¬ 
sional cock's-cornb, winch distinguished the head-gear 
of a fool in right of office. His bauble, made of ebony, 
was crested, as usual, with a fool’s head, with ass’s ears 
formed of silver; but so small, and so minutely carved, 
that, till very closely examined, it might have passed for 
an official baton of a more solemn character. These 
were the only badges of his office which las dress exhi¬ 
bited. In other respects, it was such as to match with 
that of the most courtly nobles. IIis bonnet displayed 
a medal of gold ; he wore a chain of the same melal 
around his neck ; and the fashion of his rich garments 
w’as not much more fantastic than those of young gal¬ 
lants who have their clothes made in the extremity of 
the existing fashion. 

To this personage Charles, and Louis, in imitation of 
his host, often addressed ihemselvcs during the enter¬ 
tainment ; and both seemed to manifest, by hearty 
laughter, their amusement at the answers of lx Glo¬ 
rieux. 
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** Whose seats be those that are vacant ?** said Cl aries 
to the jester. ^ 

“One of those at least should be mine by right of 
succession, Charles," replied Le Gloricux, 

“ Why so, knave?" said Charles. 

“ Because tliey belong to the Sieur D'Hymbercourt 
and Des Comincs, who are gone so far to fly their falcons, 
that they have forgot their supper. They who would 
rather look at a kite on the wing than a phcasar„{ on the 
board, are of kin to the fool, and he sliould succeed to 
the Stools, as a part of their moveable estate." 

“That IS but a stale Jest, my friend Ticl," said the 
Duke ; “ but, fools or wise men, here come the de¬ 
faulters." 

As he spoke, C'omincs and D'Hymbercourt entered 
the room, and, after having made thci^ reverence to the 
two Princes, assumed in silence the seats whicli were left 
vacant for them. 

“ What ho ! sirs," e.xclaiiiicd the Duke, addressing 
them, “your sport has been cither very good or very 
Ixid, to lead you so far and so late. Sir Pnilip des 
Comines, you are dejected —hath D’Hymbercourt won 
so heavy a wager on you ?—You arc a philosopher, and 
should not grieve at bad foitune.—By Saint George! 
D'Hymbercourt looks as sad as thou dost.—How now, 
sirs? Have you found no game? or have you lost your 
falcons? or has a witch crossed your way? or has thef 
Wild Huntsman met you in the forest? By my honour, 
you seem as if you were come to a funeral, not a 
festival." 

While the Duke spoke, the eyes of the company were 
all directed towards D’Hymbercourt and Des Comines; 
and the embarrassment and dejection of their counte¬ 
nances, neither being of that class of persons to whom 
such expression of anxious melancholy was natural, be¬ 
came so remarkable, that the mirth and laughter of the 
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compAiv, whicii the rapid circul.ition of goblets of excel¬ 
lent wine'nad raised to a considerable height, were gra¬ 
dually hushed, and, without being able to assign any 
reason for such a change in their spirits, men spoke in 
whispers to each other, as on the eve of expecting some 
strange and important tidings. 

“ What means this silence, Messircs?*’ said the Duke, 
elevating his voice, which was naturally harsh. “ If you 
bring these strange looks, and this stranger silence, mto 
festivity, we shall wish you had abode; in the marshes 
seeking for herons, or rather for woodcocks and how- 
lets.” 

“ My gracious T^ord,” said Dcs Comines, "as we were 
about to return hither from the forest, we met the Count 
of Cr6vecLt;iir.’' 

"How!” said the Duke; "already returned from 
Brabant ?—but he found all well there, doubtless ? ” 

" The Count himself will presently give your Cirace an 
account of his news,” ^aid D'Hymbcrcourt, "which we 
have hc?"d but imperfectly." 

" Body of me, where is the Count ?” said the Duke. 

" He changes his dress, to wait upon your Highness,” 
answered D’Hymbercourt. 

"His dress? Saint Dituf" exclaimed in c impatient 
Prince, "what cav3 I for his dress? I think you have 
Onspired with him to drive me mad.” 

"Or rather, lo be plain,” said Des Comines, "he 
wishes to coinip'inicate these news at a private audi¬ 
ence.” 

" Ttie-dieu! my Lord King,” said Charles, "this is 
ever the way our counsellors serve us—Tf they have got 
hold of aught which they consifier as impintant for our 
ear, they look as grave upon tne matter, and are as proud 
of their burden as an ass of a new pack-saddle.—Some 
one bid Cr^vecoeur come to us directly I—he comes from 
the frontiers of Liege, and we, at least ” (he laid some 
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eniphfisis on the pronoun), "have no secrets that 
quarter which wc would shun to have proclaimed before 
the assembled world,” 

All perceived that the Duke had drunk so much wine 
as to inciease the native obstinacy of his disposition ; 
and thoii^^h many would w'lllirigly have suggested that 
the present was neither a time for hearing news, nor for 
taking counsel, yet all knew the impetuosity of his temper 
too well to. venture on farther intcrfeionce, and sal in 
anxious expectation of the tidings which the Count 
might have to communicate. 

A biief interval inteivencd, during which the Duke 
remained looking eagerly to the door, ns if in a irnns- 
port of impatience, whilst the guests sat with their eyes 
bent on the table as if to conceal \heir cuiiovity and 
anxiety. T^ouis alone, maintaining perfect conqiosure, 
continued his conversation alternately with the grand 
carver and with the jester. 

At length Crtvccauir entered, and was presently saluted 
by the hurried question of his master, " Wiiai n«ws from 
Liege and Brabant, Sir Count ?—the report of your 
arrival has chased mirth from our table—vve hope your 
actual presence will bring it back to us.” 

" My liege and master,” answered the Count, in a firm 
but melancholy tone, " the news which I bring you are 
fitter for the council board than the toasting table,” n 

"Out with them, man, if they were tidings from 
Antichrist!" said the Diiki*, " but I can guess them—the 
Liegeois are again in mutiny.” 

** They are, my lord." said Cr^vecceiir very gravely. 

"Look there, man,” said the Duke, "I have hit at 
3nce on what you had been so much afraid to mention 
to me—the hare-brained burghers are again in arms. 
It could not be in better time, for we may at present 
have the advice of our own Suzerain,” bowing to King 
lx>uis, with eyes which spoke the most bitter, though 
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suppr"S-.ef^ res'jnUiient, “to It-ach us how such inuti- 
ncci'is should he dealt with.—Hast thou more news in thy 
p;u‘ket? Out with them, and then answtrfor yourself 
wliy you went not forward to assist the Bishop.” 

“ My lord, the farther tidings are heavy for me to tell, 
and vmU be afflicting to you to hear.—No aid of mine, or 
of lt\ing chivalry, could have availed thi' excelhuit Pre- 
la:e. William de la Marck, united with the insurgent 
Liegois, nas taken his Castle of Schoiiwaldt, and miir- 
dtT(‘d him in his own hall 

“ Murdered hnn n'jxMted the Duke, in a deep and 
lev tone, but which nevi i theless was heard from the one 
end of the hall in which they were assembl(*d to the 
oti(*r, “thou li.ist been impost'd upon, O6vecoeiir, by 
some wild lejiort—^ is impossilde!” 

“ Alas > my lord said the Count, “ I have it from an 
eyp-witness, an aicher of the King of France's Scottish 
Guard, who was in the hall when the murder was com¬ 
mitted by Wilhcim tie la Maitk’s order.” 

‘ And \*ilio was tloubtless aiding and al>etting in the 
honiblc s,T(.nlege!” exclcumed the Duke, stalling up 
and stamping his foot with such fury, that he dashed 
in p’cccs the footstool which was placed before him. 
“Bar the doois of this hall, gentlemen -secure the 
windows—let no stranger stir fiom Ins sesat, upon pain 
of fnstanl death I —Gentlemen of my chamber, draw 
yv nr swords.” And turning upon Louis, he ad\aTiced 
hi" own hand slowly and deliberately to the hilt of hiS 
weapon, while the King, without cither showing fear, or 
assuming a defensive postiiie, only said, 

“ 'I'hese news, fair cousin, have staggered your reason,” 
“ No! ” replied the Duke, in a terrible tone, “but they 
have awakened a just resentment, which I have too long 
suffered to be sidled by trivial considerations of cir¬ 
cumstance and place Murderer of thy brother!— 
reliel against thy parent !—tyrant over thy subjects!— 
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treacherous ally !—perjured Kin^ !—dishonoured gentle¬ 
man !—thou art in my power, and I thank God for it.'* 

“ Rather thank my folly,” said the King ; *' for when 
we met on equal terms at Montl'hery, methinks you 
wished yourself farther from me than you are now.” 

The Duke still held his hand on the hilt of his sword, 
but refrained to draw his weapon, or to strike a foe who 
offered no sort of resistance which could in an} ;ise pro¬ 
voke violence. 

Meanwhile, wild and general confusion spread itself 
through the hall. The doors were now fastened acd 
guarded by order of the Duke ; but several of the French 
nobles, few as they were in number, started from their 
seats, and prepared for the defence of their Sovercigi. 
Louis had spoken not a word either tc Orleans or Duntis 
since they were liberated from restiaint at the Castle of 
Loches, if it could be termed liberal ion, to be dragged 
in King Louis’s train, objects of suspicion evident^, 
rather than of respect and regard ; but, neverthelcis, 
the voice of Dunois was first heard above the tumult, 
addressing himself to the Duke of Hurgiindy.—** Sir 
Duke, you have forgotten that you are a vassal of Friince, 
and that wc, your guests, are Frenchmen. If you lifi a 
hand against our Monarch, prepare to sustain the utmost 
effects of our despair ; for, credit me, we .shall feast as 
high with the blood of Burgundy as we have done wh i 
its wine.—Courage, my Lord of Orleans—and you, 
gentlemen of France, form yourselves round Dunois, 
and do as he docs 1 ” 

It was in that moment when a King might see upoQi 
what tempers he could certainly rely. I'he few inde¬ 
pendent nobles and knights who attended Louis, most 
of whom had only received fiom him frowns of discoun¬ 
tenance, unappalled by the display of infinitely superior 
force, and the certainty of destruction in case they came 
to blows, hastened to array themselves around Dunois, 
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and. k 1 by hir , to press towards the head of the table 
where the contending Princes were seated. 

On the contrary, the tools and agents whom Louis 
had dragged lorward out of their fitting and natural 
places, into importance which was not due to them, 
showed cowardice and cold heart, and, remaining still 
in their seats, seemed resolved not to provoke their fate 
by intermeddling, whatever might become of their bene 
factoi. 

The first of the more g(;nerous party w’as the venerable 
Lord Craw'ford, who, with an agility which no one would 
have expected at Ins years, forced lus way through all 
opposition (which was the less violent, as many of the 
Burgundians, either from a point of honour, or ,a secret 
mclinatioti to prevent Louis’s impending fate, gave way 
to him), and threw tnrnself boldly between the King and 
the Duke. He then placed his bonnet, from which his 
white hair escaped in dishevelled tresses, upon one side 
of Ins head—his p.de cheek anil withered brow coloured, 
and Ills a^ed eye lightened with all the fire of a gallant 
who is about to dare some desperate action. His cloak 
was dung over one shoulder, and his action intimated 
his readiness to wrap it about his left arm, while he un- 
sheatlied his sword with his ri^ht. 

“ 1 have louglit lor his father and his grandsire," that 
was all he .said, “ and, by Saint Andrew, end the matter 
a 'It will, I will not fail him at this pinch." 

What has taken sonic time to narrate, happened, in 
fact, with the speed of light ; for so soon as the Duke 
assumed his threatening posture, Crawford had thrown 
himself betwixt Inin and the object of his vengeance ; 
and the French gentlemen, drawing together as fast as 
they could, were crowding to the same point. 

The Duke of Burgundy still remained with his hand 
on his sword, and seemed in the act of giving the signal 
for a .general onset, which must necessarily have ended 
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in the massacre of the weaker party, \Chen Cr^"ecoeur 
rushed forward, and exclaimed in a voice like *1 trumpet,* 
—“My liegc Lord of Hiirgundy, beware what you do ! 
This IS yoifr hall—you arc the King’s vassal— do not 
spill the blood of your guest on your hearth, the blood 
of your Sovereign on the throne you have erected for 
him, and to which he came under your safeguard. For 
the sake of your house’s honour, do not attempt to 
revenge one horrid murder by another yet worV' * ” 

“Out of my road, Crevccueur," answered the Duke, 
" and let my vengeance pass !—Out of my p.ith ’—I’he 
wrath of Kings is to be dreaded like that of 1 leaven ” 

“ Only when, like that of Heavtm, it is jusi," answ'ercd 
Crevecoeur firmly.—“ Let me priy of you, my lord, to 
rein the violence of your temiier, ho\^’evi r justly offended. 
—And for you, my Lords of France, where resist.nice is 
unavailing, let me recommend you to forbear whatever 
may lead tovvaids bloodshed." 

“ He IS right," sai<I Louis, whose coolness forsook him 
noiin thatdre.idful moment, .ind who e.isily fcnss.iw, that 
if a brawl should commence, more violence would be 
dared and done m the heat of blood, than was likely to 
be attempted if peace were preserved.—" My cousin' 
Orleans—kind Dunois—and you, my trusty Crawford 
—bring not on rum and bloodslied by taking offence 
too hastily. Our cousin the Duke is chafed at ihc'Md- 
ings of the death of a near and loving friend, the vei'lcr- 
able Bishop of Liege, whose slaughter we lament as he 
does. Ancient, and unhappily, recent subjtxts of jea¬ 
lousy, lead him to suspect us of having abetted a crime 
which our bosom abhors. Should our host murder us on 
the spot—us, his King and his kinsman, under a false 
impression of our being accessory to this unhappy acci¬ 
dent, our fate will be little lightened, but, on the con¬ 
trary, greatly aggravated, by your stirring.—Therefore, 
stand back, Crawford—Were it my last word, 1 speak as 
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a feirg to his officer, and demand obedience—Stand 
back, anu, if it is required, yield up your sword. I 
command you to do so, and your oath obliges you to 
obey. ” 

“ True, true, my lord,” said Crawford, stepping back, 
and returning to the sheath the blade he had half drawn 
—** It m.iy he all very Hue ; but, by my honour, if I were 
at the'head of thn'cscore and ten of iiiy brave fellows, 
instead of being loaded with more than the like number 
of years, I would try whether I could have some reason 
out of these fine gallants, with their golden chains and 
loopca-up bonnets, with braw-vvarld dyes and devices on 
them." 

The Duke stood with his eyes fixed on the ground for 
a coiiMderable space, and then said with bitter irony, 
“ Crevecueur, you say well ; .ind it concerns our honour, 
that our obligations to this giea.t King, our honoured 
and loving gui st, be not so luistily adjusted, as in our 
hasty anger we had at hrst proposed. We will so act, 
that all Europe sliall acknowledge the justice of our pro¬ 
ceedings.—(.ieiitleincn of Fiance, you must render up 
your arms to my ofticers! Your master has broken the 
truce, and has no title to take farther beat'fit of it. In 
coinpiission, however, to your sentiments of honour, and 
ill respect to the rank which he hath disgraced, and the 
race from which he hath degenerated, we ask not our 
cousin I.,oms’s sword." 

" Not one of us," said Dunois, ‘‘will resign our weapon, 
or quit this hall, unless w'o are assured of at least out 
King’s safety, m life and limb." 

" Nor will a man of the Scottish Guard," exclaimed 
Crawford, " lay down his . rms, save at the command of 
the King of France, or Ins Higli Constable.’* 

"Brave Dunois," saul Louis, "and you, my trusty 
Crawford, your zeal will do me injury instead of benefit. 
—I trust," he added with dignity, " in my rightful cause, 
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more than in a vain resistance, which would'but cost'the* 
lives of my best and bravest.—Give up your swords—the 
noble Burgundians, who accept such honourable pledges, 
will be more able than you are to protect botli you and 
me.—Give up your swords—It is I who command you." 

It was thus that, in this dreadful emergency, Louis 
showed the promptitude of decision and clearness of 
judgment, which alone could have saved his life. He 
was aware, that until actual blows were exchanged, he 
should have the assistance of most of the nobles present 
to moderate the fury of their Prince; but that were a 
vteUe once commenced, he himself and his few adherents 
must be instantly murdered. At the same lime, his worst 
enemies confessed, that his denicano.ir had in it nothing 
either of meanness or cowardice. He shunned to aggra¬ 
vate into frenzy the wrath of the Duke ; but he neither 
deprecated nor seemed to fear it, and continued to look 
on him with the cairn and fixed attention with which a 
brave man eyes the menacing gestures of a lunatic, whilst 
conscious that his own steadine.ss and composure ope¬ 
rate as an insensible and powerful check on the rage even 
of insanity. 

Crawford, at the King’s command, threw his sword to 
Cr^vecoeur, saying, “Take it! and the devil give you joy 
of it.—It IS no dishonour to the rightful owner who yields 
it, for we have had no fair play." 

“ Hold, gentlemen," said the Duke, in a broken voice,^ 
as one whom passion had almost deprived of utterance ; 
“ retain your .swords ; it is sufficient you promise not to 
use them.—And you, Louis of Valois, must regard your¬ 
self as my prisoner, until you are cleared of having 
abetted sacrilege and murder. Have him to the Castle 
—Have him to Earl Herbert’s Tower. Let him have si.v 
gentlemen of his train to attend him, such as he shall 
choose.—My Lord of Crawford, your guard must leave* 
the Castle, and shall be honourably quartered eIsew'her/» 
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Up wi*.h every drawbridge, and down with every port- 
cullis—Let the gates of the town be trebly guarded— 
Draw the floating-bridge to the right-hand side of the 
river—Tiring round the Castle my band of Black Walloons, 
and treble the sentinels on every post!—Yon, D'Hyml^er- 
court, look that p.alrols of horse and foot make the round 
of the town every half-hour during the night, and every 
hour during the next day,—If indeed such ward shall be 
necessary after daybreak, for it is like we may be sudden 
in tins matter.—Look to the person of Louis, as you love 
your life. ' 

He started from the table in fierce and moody haste, 
darted a glance of mortal enmity at the King, and rushed 
out of the apartment. 

" Sirs,” said tfio King, looking with dignity around 
him, "grief for the death of his ally hath made your 
Prince frantic. I trust you know better your duty, as 
knights and noblemen, than to abet him m his treason¬ 
able violence against the person of his lii'ge Lord." 

At this moment was heard in the streets the sound of 
drums beating, and horns blowing, to call out the soldiery 
in every direction. 

" We are," said Cr6vecoeiir, who acted a^ the Marshal 
of the Duke’s household, "subjects of Burgundy, and 
must do our duty as such. Our hopes an<l prayers, and 
oour efforts, will not be wanting to bring about peace and 
union between your Majesty and our liege l^ord. Mean¬ 
time, we must obey his commands. These other lords 
and knights w'ill be proud to contnbiitf' to the conveni¬ 
ence of the illustrious Duke of Orleans, of the brave 
Dunois, and the stout Lord ^^"rawtord, I myself must be 
your Majesty's chamberlain, and bring you to yoxir 
apartments in other guise tlian would be my desire, re¬ 
membering the hospitality of Plessis. You have only to 
choose your attendants, whom the Duke’s comnands 
limit to six.’’ 
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"Then/’ said the King, looking around hiir, and 
thinking for a moment,—" I desire the attendance of 
Oliver le Dain, of a private of my Life-Guard called 
Balafre, who may be unarmed if you will—of Tristan 
THermite, with two of his pi'opU*- and my right loyal 
and trusty philosopher, Martins Galcotti.” 

"Your Majesty's will shall be complied with in all 
points," said the Count de Creveccrur. “ Galeot i,'’ he 
added, after a moment’s inquiry, "is, 1 iindeistand, at 
present supping in some buxom company, but he shall 
instantly be sent for; the others will obey your Majesty’s 
command upon the instant " 

" Forward, then, t(j the new abode, whieh the hos¬ 
pitality of our cousin provides for us," said the* King. 
"We know it is strong, and have only uS hoix.* it may be 
in a corresponding degree safe ’’ 

"Heard ye the choice which King Louis has made 
of his attendants?" said LeGloneiix to C’ount Cri^vecoeur 
apart, as they followed Louis from tlie hall 

"Surely, iny merry gossip,” replied the C6unt,— 
"What hast thou to object to them ? ' 

" Nothing—nothing—only they arc a rare election !— 
A panderly barber—a Scottish hired cut-throat—a chief 
hangman and his two assistants, and a thieving char¬ 
latan.—I will along with you, Cr^iveeoeur, and take a 
lesson in the ilcgrees of roguery, from deserving your * 
skill in marshalling them. The devil himself could scarce 
have summoned such a synod, or have been a better 
president amongst them." 

Accordingly, the all-licensed jester, seizing the Count's 
arm familiarly, began to march along with him, while, 
under a strong guard, yet forgetting no semblance of 
respect, he conducted the King towards his new 
apartment. * 
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CHAP, xxvni. 



- Tht^n, lotv^ he down I 

UnecLsy lies ike head ikat r^*ears a crown. 

Henry iV., P.irt Second. 

OR'l'Y men-.il-ariiib, carryini^ alternately naked 
sVNOids and blazini^ lorcheb, served as ihee'-cort, 
(^r rather the i;uard, ol Kin^ T.oiiis, Iroiii the 
tusvii-liall of Peronne to the ( 'astle , and as he entered 
within Its daiksunie and gloomy strength, it si‘emod as if 
a voice screamed in his car that warning which the Floien- 
line has inscribed over the portal of the infernal regions, 
“ Leave all hope belimd ” 

At that monitjil, peihaps, some feeling of remorse 
iiiigiit have oiossed the King’s mind, hail ho thought on 
the hundreds, nay, thousands, whom, without cause, or 
on light suspiciuii, he liad committed to the abysses of 
his diinge(3ns, depnvi'd of all hope of liberty, and loathing 
even llii' life to which tlu'y ching by animal instinct. 

'I'he broad glaie of the tot dies outfacing the pale moon, 
which was more olisenred on this than on the former night, 
and the red smoky light which they dispersed around 
the ancient buildings, g.avc .a d.iiker shade to that huge 
donjon, called the Isarl Herbert’s 'Power. It was the same 
iliat Louis had viewed with misgiving prt'sentimcnt on 
the preceding evening, and of which he was now doomed 
to become an inhabitant, under the terror of what violence 
soever the wrathful tempi r of his over-grown vassal might 
tempt him to excicise m those secret recesses of despotism. 

'J’o .iggrav.ate the K.ing’s paintul feelings, he saw, as he 
crossed the court-yard, one or two bodies^ over each of 
which had been liastily flung a military cloak. He was 
not long of discerning tlui they were corpses of slain 
Archers of the Scottish Guard, who having disputed, 
ihe Count Crcvecreur infoimcd him, the command gr co 
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thtm to quit the post near the King's apartnoents, a b.awf 
had ensued between them and the Duke’s Walloon body^ 
guards, and l^fore it could be composed by the officers 
on cither side, several lives had been lost. 

" My trusty Scots ! ” said the King, as he looked upon 
this melancholy spectacle ; “had they brought only man 
to man, all Flanders, ay, and Burgundy to boot, had not 
furnished champions to mate you.” ^ 

“Yes. an it please your Majesty," said BaUfr^, who 
attended close behind the King, “ Maistcry mows the 
meadow—few men can fight more than two at once.—I 
myself never care to meet three, unless it be in the way 
of special duty, when one must not stand to count heads.” 

“Art thou there, old acquaintance?” said the King, 
looking behind him ; “ then I have one true subject with 
me yet.” 

“And a faithful minister, whether in your councils, or 
in his offices about your royal person,” whispered Oliver 
le Dain. 

“We are all faithful," said Tiistan I’Hermite, gruffly; 
“for should they put to death your Majesty, there is not 
one of us whom they would suffer to survive you, even if 
we would." 

“Now, that is what I call good corporal bail for 
fidelity," said Le Glorieux, who, as already mentioned, 
with the restlessness proper to an infirm brain, had 
thrust himself into their company. 

Meanwhile, the Seneschal, hastily summoned, was 
turning with laborious effort the ponderous key which 
opened the reluctant gate of the huge Gothic Keep, and 
was at last fain to call for the assistance of one of Cr^ve- 
coeur’s attendants. When they had succeeded, six men 
entered with torches, anti showed the way through a 
narrow and winding passage, commanded at different 
points by shot-holes from vaults and casements con¬ 
structed behind, and in the thickness of the massive 
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walls. At tlx* end of this passage arose a stair of cor 
responding rudeness, consisting of huge blocks of stone 
roughly dressed with the hammer, and of unequal height 
Having mounted this ascent, a strong iron-clcnched dooi 
admitted them to what had been the great hall of the 
donjon, lighted but very faintly even during the day¬ 
time (for the apertures, diminished in appearance by the 
exccssix * thickness of the walls, resembled '^Iits rathei 
than windows), and now, but for the blaze of the torches 
almost perfectly dark. Two or three bats, and othei 
birds of evil presage, roused by the unusual glare, flew 
against the lights, and lhreat<*ned to extinguish them; 
while the Seneschal formally apologised to the King, 
that the Slate-hall had not been put in order, such wa*- 
the hurry of the rfbtice semt to him ; and adding, that, in 
truth, the apartment had not been in use for twenty 
years, and rarely before that time, so far as ever he had 
heard, since the tune of King Charles the Simple. 

“ King Charles the Simple! " echoed Louis , “ I know 
the history of the 'Lower now.--He was here murdered 
by his treacherous vassal, Herbert, Earl of Veimandois 
—So say our annals. I knew there wms something con¬ 
cerning the Castle of Peronne* which dwelt on my mind, 
though I could not recall the circumstance.— Tfcre, then, 
yy predecessor was slain ! *’ 

** Not here, not exactly here, and please your Majesty," 
said the old Seneschal, stepping with the eager ha.stt of 
a cicerone, who shows the curiosities of such a place— 
'* Not herc^ but in the side chamber ? little onward, 
which opens from your Majesty’s bedchamber.” 

He hastily opened a wicket at the upper end of the 
hall, which led into a bedchamber, small, as is usual in 
such old buildings; but, even for that reason, rather 
more comfortable than the waste hall through which 
they had passed. Some hasty preparations had been 
here made for the King^s accommodation. Arras had 
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been tacked up, a fire lighted in the rusty grate, vvhach 
had been long unused, and a pallet laid down for those 
gentlemen who were to pass the night in his chamber, 
as was then usual. 

*' We will get beds in the hall for the rest of your at¬ 
tendants," said the garrulous old man; “but we have 
had such brief notice, if it please your Majesty—And if 
it please your Majesty to look upon this little wicket be¬ 
hind the arras, it opens into the little old cabinet in the 
thickness of the wall, where Charles was sla i, and there 
is a secret passage from below, which admitted ilie men 
who were to deal with him. And your Majesty, whose 
eyesight I hope is better than mine, may see tlte blood 
still on the oak-floor, though the thing was done five 
hundred years ago." 

While he thus spoke, he kept fumbling to open the 
postern of which he spoke, until the King said, “ For¬ 
bear, old man—forbear but a little while, wlien thou 
mayest have a newer tale to tell, and fresher blood to 
show—My Lord of Cr^vecoeur, what say you?" 

*' I can but answer, Sire, that these two inlcrior apart¬ 
ments arc as much at your Majesty’s disposal as those in 
your own Castle at Plessis,^and that Crcvccceur, a name 
never blackened by treachery or assassination, has the 
guard of the exterior defences of it." 

“ But the private passage into that closet, of which 
the old man speaks ? " This King Louis said in a lew 
and anxious tone, holding Crilivccttur’s arm fast with 
one hand, and pointing to the wicket-door with the 
other. 

** It must be some dream of Momay's," said Cr6ve- 
coeur, “or some old and absurd tradition of the place; 
—^but we will examine." 

He was about to open the closet door, when Louis 
answered, “ No, Cr^vccoeur, no—Your honour is suffi¬ 
cient warrant.—Hut what will your Duke do with me, 
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Cr&vecdbur? lYb cannot hope to kce]5 me long' a pri¬ 
soner; and'—in short, give Tno\oin opinion, Crevecaw.’* 

** My Lord, and Sire,” said the Count, “how the 
Duke of Ruigundy must resmt tins horrible ciuelty on 
the person of his near n‘l.iu\e and ally, is for your 
Majesty to jiKlg(‘, and wli.iL right he may havi* to con¬ 
sider It as instigati'd by your Majesty’s emissaries, you 
only can But my m.ist(M' is noble in his disposi¬ 

tion, and made incnpable, even by the very strength of 
his passions, of any imdeihand practices. Whatever he 
docs will be done m tlie face of day and of the two 
nations. And I ean but add, that it will be the wish of 
every counsi'llor around lum—excepting perhaps one— 
that he should bfdinvi; m this matter with mildness and 
generosity, as well a^justice.” 

“All ! Crevf'cocur,” said Louis, l.ikmg his hand as if 
aftected by sonic painful rec^illeclions, “how happy is 
the Prince who has counsellors near him, who can guard 
him against the effects of his own angry passions* Their 
names will^lie read m golden letters, when the history of 
his reign is perused —Noble (hevccocur, had it been my 
Jot to have such as thou art about 7 ny pia son ! " 

“ It had in that case been your Majesty’.s study to 
have got iid of them as fast as you could, ^aid 
Glc^eux. 

"^Aha ! Sir Wisdom, art thou there?” said T.,ouis, 
turning round, and instantly ch.inging the pathetic tone 
in which he had atldresscd Cicvccoeur, and adopting 
with facility one which had a turn of gaiety in it—“Hast 
thou followed us hither? ” 

"Ay, sir,” answered Le Glorieiix ; “Wisdom must 
follow in motley, where Folly leads the way in purple.” 

*' How shall I construe that, b>ir Solomon ? ” answered 
Louis—“ Wouklst thou change conditions with me?” 

** Not I, by my halidome,” quoth Le Glorieux, **if 
you would give me fifty crowns to boot” 
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“Why, wherefore so?—Methinks I coulu be well 
eiiOugh contented, as Princes to have thee for my 
king." 

"Ay. Sire," replied Le Glorieux ; “ but the question 
is, whether, judging of your Majesty’s wit from its having 
lodged you here, 1 should not have cause to be ashamed 
of having so dull a fool. 

“Peace, sirrah!” said the Count of Cieveceeur ; 
“your longue runs too fast.” 

“ Let il take its course." said the King ; “I know of 
no such fair subject of raillery, as the follies of those who 
should know better.—Here, my sagacious friend, take 
this purse of gold, and with it the advice, never to be so 
great a fool as to deem yourself wiser than other people. 
Prithee, do me so much favour, as to inquire after my 
astrologer, Martius Galcotti, and send him hither to me 
presently.” 

“ I will, without fail, my Liege,” answered the jester ; 
“ and I wot well 1 shall find him at Jan Dopplcihur’s ; 
for philosophers, as w^ell as fools, know where the best 
wine is sold.” 

'' Let me pray for free entrance for this learned person 
through your guards, Seignior dc Crevecoeur,” said Louis. 

“For his entrance, unquestionably,” answered the 
Count ; “ but it grieves me to add, that my instruct ins 
do not authorise me to permit any one to quit ycur 
Majesty’s apartments.—I wish your Majesty a good 
night,” he subjoined, “and will presently make such 
arrangements in the outer hall, as may put the gentle¬ 
men who are to inhabit it more at their ease.” 

“Give yourself no trouble for them, Sir Count,” re¬ 
plied the King ; “ they are men accustomed to set hard¬ 
ships at defiance ; and, to speak truth, excepting that I 
wish to see Galeotti, I would desire as little farther com¬ 
munication from without this night as may be consistent 
with your instructions.” 
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** These SLK\ to leave your Majesty," replied Cr^fve- 
coeur, * undisputed possession of your own apartments. 
Such arc niv master’s orders.” 

m 

*‘Your Master, Count Crevecoeur," answered Louis, 
**whom I may also term mine, is a right graciolis 
master.—My dominions," he added, “are somewhat 
shrunk in compass, now that they have dwindled to au 
old luill and a bedchamber ; but they are still wide 
enough* for all the subjects which X can at present 
boast of." 

The Count of Crevecoeur took his leave : and shortly 
after, thc^ could hear the noise of the sentinels moving 
to their posts, accompanied with the word of command 
from the otticers, and the hasty tiead of the guards who 
were lelieved. length all became still, and the only 
sound whicli filled the air was the sluggish murmur of 
the river Sornmc, as it glided, deep and muddy, under 
the walls of the ca ale. 

“Go into the hall, my mates," said Louis to his train-, 
“ but d* not he down to sleep. Hold yourselves in 
readiness, for there is still somctliing to be done to-night, 
and that of moment.'’ 

Oliver and 'I i istan retired to the hall accordingly, in 
which Lc 13alalie and the Provost-Marshal's two ofheer? 
had remained, when the otliers entered the bedchamber. 
Hficy found that those without had thrown fagcjts enough 
upon the fire to serve the purpose of light and heat .it 
the same time, and, wrapping themselves in their cloaks, 
had sat down on the floor, m posture's which variously 
expressed the discomposure and dejection of their minds. 
Oliver and 'IVistan saw nothing better to be done, than 
to follow iheir example ; and, ’lever very good friends in 
the days of their court-prosperity, they were both equally 
reluctant to repose confidence m each other upon this 
strange and sudden revtT.se of fortune. So that the whole 
party sat in silent dejection, 
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Meanwhile, their master underwent, in the retilemeni < 
of his secret chamber, ag<inies that might have atoned 
for some of those winch had been imposed by his com¬ 
mand. He paced the room with short and unequal 
steps, often stood still and clasped his hands together, 
and gave loose, in short, to agitation, which, m public, 
he had found himself able to suppress so successfully. 
At length, pausing, and wringing his hands, pLint^'d 
himself opposite to the wickel-door, winch had been 
pointed out by old Moriiay as leading to tlie scene of the 
murder ot one of his predi'cessois, and gradually gave 
%^oice to his feelings m a broken soliloipi). 

“ Charles the Simple—Charles the Simple '—what will 
posterity call the Eleventh Coins, who-,e blood will pro¬ 
bably soon refiesh the stains of thine'' Eouis the l^'ool— 
Louis the Driveller—Louis the Infatuaieri—are all terms 
too slight to mark the exlremily of my idiocy ! To think 
these hotheaded Liegeois, to whom rebellion is as natural 
as their food, would remain quiet—to dream that the 
Wild Beast of Ardennes would for a moment* be intei- 
rupted in his career of force and bloodthirsty briitalu> — 
to suppose that I could use reason and arguments to any 
good purpose with C'harles of Bui gundy, until I had 
Iried the force of such exhortations with success upon a 
wild bull—Fool, and double idiot that 1 was I But ^he 
Viliam Martius shall not escape—He has been at Ine 
bottom of this, he and the vile priest, the ileteslable 
3aluc.^ If I ever get out of this danger, I will tear 
from his head the Cardinal’s cap, though 1 pull the scalp 
along with it ! But the other traitor is in my hands—1 
am yet King enough—have yet an empire roomy enough 
—for the punishment of the quack-salving, word-monger- 
mg, star-gazing, lie-coining impostor, who has at once 
made a prisoner and a dupe of me !—The conjunction oi 
the constellations—ay, the conjunction—He must talk 
nonsense which w'ould scarce gull a thrice-sodden sheep’s 
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head, I muat be idiot enough to think 1 understood 
him 1 But we shall see prt*senlly what the conjunction 
hath really boded. But lirst let me to my devotions." 

Above the little door, m memory perhaps of the deed 
which had been done within, was a rude niche, contain¬ 
ing a crucifix cut in stone. Upon this emblem the King 
fixed his eyes, as if about to kneel, but stopped short, as 
if he applii'd to the blessed image the principles of 
worldly policy, and deemed it rash to approach its pre¬ 
sence without having secun-d the private intercession of 
some supposed favourite lie theiefore turned from the 
crucifix as unworthy to look upon it, and selecting from 
the images with which, as often mentioned, his hat was 
completely garnished, a representation of the Lady of 
Clery, knelt down ^before it, and made the following 
exlraordinaiy prayer , in which, it is to be observed, the 
grossness of his superstition induced him, in some de¬ 
gree, to consider the Vitmu of Clery as a different per¬ 
son from the Madonna of Linbriin, a favourite idol, to 
whom he a>ften i».iid his vows. 

" Sweet Lady of Clery," he exclaimed, clasping his 
hands and beating liis breast while he spoke—“blessed 
Mother of Mercy ! thou who art omnipotent with Omni¬ 
potence, have compassion wth me a sinner ! It is true, 
thit4 I have something neglected thee for thy blessed 
sisier of Embrun ; but I am a King, my powt'i* is great, 
my wealth boundless ; and, were it otherwise, I would 
double the ^abelle on my subjects, rather than not pay 
my debts to you both. Undo these iron doors—fill up 
these tremendous moats—lead me as a mother leads a 
child, out of this present and pressing danger ! If I 
have given thy sister the county of Boulogne, to be held 
of her lor ever, have I no means of .showing devotion to 
thee also? Thou shalt have the broad and rich province 
of Champagne ; and its vineyards shall pour their abun¬ 
dance into thy convent. I bad pioinised the province to 
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my brother Charles; but he, thou knowest, is dead-^ 
poisoned by that Wicked Abbti of Saint John d'Angely, 
whom, if I live, I will punish !—1 promised this once 
before, but this time I will keep my word.—If 1 had any 
knowledge of the crime, believe, dearest patroness, it was 
because I knew no belter method of quieting the discon¬ 
tents of my kingdom. Oh, do not reckon that old debt 
to my account to-day ; but be, as thou hast ever been, 
kind, benignant, and easy to be entreated 1 Sweetest 
Lady, work with thy child, that he will pardon all past 
sins, and one—one little deed which I must do this night 
—nay, it is no sin, dearest I-ady of Clcry—no sin, but 
an act of justice privately administered ; for the villain is 
the greatest impostor that ever poured falsehood into a 
Prince's ear, and leans besides to O'e filthy heresy of the 
Greeks. He is not deserving of thy protection ; leave 
him to my care ; and hold it as good service that I rid 
the world of him, for the man is a necromancer and 
wizard, that is not worth thy thought and care—a dog, 
the extinction of whose life ought to be of asilittle conse¬ 
quence in thine eyes, as the treading out a spark that 
drops from a lamp, or springs from a fire. Think not 
of this little matter, gentlest, kindest Lady, but only 
consider how thou can.st best aid me in my troubles ! 
and I here bind my royal signet to thy effigy, in tpken 
that I will keep my word concerning the county of Cijam- 
pagne, and that this shall be the last time I will trouble 
thee in affairs of blood, knowing thou art so kind, so 
gentle, and so tender-hearted.” 

After this extraordinary contract with the object of his 
.adoration, Louis recited, apparently with deep devotion, 
the seven penitential psalms in Latin, and several aves 
and prayers especially belonging to the service of the 
Virgin. He then arose, satisfied that he had secured 
the intercession of the iSaint to whom he had prayed, 
the rather, as he craftily reftected, that most of the sins 
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^or whiuh he h, tl requested her mediation on former 
occasions had been of a different character, and that, 
therefore, the Lady of Clery was less likely to consider 
him as a hardened and habitual shedder of blood, than 
the other saints whom he had more frequently made 
conhdants of his crimes m that respect.^ 

When he had thus cleared his conscience, or rather 
whited It over like a sepulchre, the king thrust his head 
out at the door of the hall, and summoned Le Balafr^ 
into his apartment, "My good soldier," he said, "thou 
hast served me long, and hast had little promotion. We 
are here in a case where 1 may either live or die ; but I 
would not willingly die an ungrateful man, or leave, so 
far as the saints may place it m my power, either a fnend 
or an c'ucniy unrccqjnpcnsed. Now I have a friend to 
be rewarded, that is thyself—an enemy to be punished 
according to his deserts, and that is the base, treacherous 
villain, Martius Ga’cotti, who, by his impostures and 
specious falsehoods, has trained me hither into the power 
of my morfial enemy, with as firm a purpose of my de¬ 
struction, as ever butcher had of slaying the beast which 
he drove to the shambles." 

" 1 will challenge him on that quarrel, since they say 
he is a fighting blade, though he looks somewhat un- 
wielc^v," said I>e Balafr^. " I doubt not but the Duke 
of Eiirgundy is so much a friend to men of the sword, 
that he will allow us a fair field within some reasonable 
space ; and if your Majesty live so long, and enj'oy so 
much freedom, you shall behold me do battle in your 
right, and take as proper a vengeance on this philoso¬ 
pher as your heart could desire." 

" I commend your bravery and your devotion to my 
service," said the King. " But this treacherous villain 
is a stout man-at-arms, and I would not willingly risk 
thy life, my brave soldier." 

** 1 were no brave soldier, if it please your Maj'esty," 
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said Balafr^, **if I dared not face a better man than he. 
A fine thing it would be for me, who can neither read 
nor write, to be afraid of a fat lurdane, who lias done 
litile else all his life ! " 

“ Nevertheless," said the King, “it is not onr pleasure 
so to put llH‘e in venture, Fial.ifre. This traitor comes 
hither, summoned by our command. We would have 
thco, so soon as thou c.inst find occasion, elo‘jo up with 
him, and smite him under the fifth rib—Dost thou un¬ 
derstand me?" 

“Truly 1 do," answered Lc Balafr6 ; “but, if it 
please your Majesty, this is a matter entirely out of my 
course of practice. I could not kill you a dog unless it 
were m hot assault, or pursuit, or uixin defiance given, 
or such like " 

“ Why sure, thou dost not pretend to tenderness of 
heart?"said the King; “thou who hast been first in 
storm and siege, and most eager, as men tell me, on the 
pleasures and advantages which arc gamed on such occa¬ 
sions by the rough heart and the bloody handii? '* 

“ My lord," answered Le Balafr^ ; “I have neither 
feared nor spared your enemies, sword in hand. And, 
an assault is a desperate matter, under risks which 
raise a man's blood so, that, by Saint Andrew, it will 
not settle for an hour or two,—which I call a fair licence 
for plundering after a storm. And God pity us poor 
soldiers, who are first driven mad with danger, and then 
madder with victory. I have heard of a legion consist¬ 
ing entirely of saints ; and methinks it would take them 
all to pray and intercede for the rest of the army, and 
for all who wear plumes and corselets, buff-coats and 
broadswords. But what your Majesty purposes is out of 
my course of practice, though I will never deny that it 
has been wide enough. As for the Astrologer, if he be 
a traitor, let him e’en die a traitor's death—I will neither 
meddle nor make with it Your Majesty has your Pro- 
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vest, and wo of his Marshars-men without, who are 
mord fit tor dealing with him than a Scottish gentleman 
of my family and ^tandiiii^ in the service.” 

**You say well,” said the King; "but, at least, it 
belongs to thy duly to jjrevent interruption, and to guard 
the execution of my most just stmtence ” 

"I will do so against all Peronne,” said Halafr^. 
“Your Majesty need not doubt my leaky m that which 
I can reconcile to my conscience, wliieli, foi mmc ov\n 
convenience and the seiviee of your royal ^Majesty, I can 
vouch to be a pretty large one—at least, 1 know 1 have 
done some deeds for your Majesty, which I would ralhei 
have eaten a handful of my own dagger than I would 
have done for any else 

"Let that rest,” said the King; "and hear you— 
when Galeotti is admitted, and the door shut on him, do 
you stand to your weapon, and guard the entrance on 
the inside of the anaitment. Let no one intrude—th.at 
is all I require of you. Go hence, and send the Provosl- 
Mar^'lial to me.” 

Balafrc left the aparlmenl accordingly, and m a minute 
afterwards Tiistan rHerniite entered irom the hall. 

" Weleonie, gossi]),” said the King; "what ihinkest 
thou of our situation ?” 

"As of men sentenced to death," said the Provost- 
Marshal, " unless there come a reprieve from the Duke.' 

" Reprieved or not, he that decoyed us into this snare 
shall go our fourner to the next world, to take up lodg¬ 
ings for us,” said the King with a grisly and ferocious 
smile. "Tristan, thou has done many an act of brave 
justice——I should have said funis — ccrcnat opus — 
thou must stand by me tvi the end.” 

" I will, my liege,” said Tristan ; " 1 am but a plain 
fellow, but I am grateful. I will do my duty within these 
walls, or eleswhere ; and 'vliile I live, your Majesty's 
breath shall pour as potential a note of condemnation. 
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and your sentence be as literally cxecutec[ as \\ h; n 
you sat on your own throne. They may deal wi-'b me 
the next hour for it if they will—1 care noL” 

“ It IS even what I expected of thee, my loving gossip/’ 
said Louis; “but hast thou good assistance?—the 
traitor is strong and able-bodied, and will doubtless be 
clamorous for aid. The Scot will do nought but keep 
the door; and well that he can be brought to that by 
flattery and humouring. Then Oliver is good fo..' no¬ 
thing but lying, flattering, and suggesting dangerous 
counsels ; and, Ventre Scant cheu / I think is more like 
one day to deserve the halter himself, than to use it to 
another. Mave you men, think you, and means, to 
make sharp and sure work ?" 

“ I have Trois-lsscliclles and Petit-Andre with me,” 
said he, “ men so expert in their that out of three 

men, they would hang up one ere Ins two companions 
were aware. And we have all resolved to live or die 
with your Majesty, knowing w^c shall have a short 
breath to draw when you are gone, as ever fell tj» the 
lot of any of our patients,—But what is to be our pre¬ 
sent subject, an it please your Majesty? I love to be 
sure of ray man ; for, as your Majesty is pleased some¬ 
times to remind me, I have now and then mistaken the 
criminal, and strung up in his place an honest labourer, 
who had given your Majesty no oflence.” 

** Most true,” said the other. ** Know then, Tristan, 
the condemned person is Marllus Galcotti.—You start, 
but it is even as 1 say. The villain hath trained us all 
hither by false and treacherous representations, that he 
might put us into the hands of the Duke of Burgundy 
without defence.” 

“ But not without vengeance 1 ” said Tristan ; “were 
it the last act of my life, 1 would sting him home like an 
expiring wasp, should 1 be crushed to pieces on the next 
instant 1 '* 
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‘ I knov' ^hy trusty spirit,” said the King, "and the 
pleasure which, like other good men, thou dost find in 
the discharge of thy duty, since virtue, as the schoolmen 
say, is its own reward. But away and prepare the priests, 
for the victim approaches.” 

" Would you have it done in your own presence, my 
gracious liege?” said Tristan. 

Loirs fleclmed this offer ; but charged the Privost- 
Marshal to have cvi'rythmg ready for the punctual execu¬ 
tion of his commands the moment the Astrologer left liis 
apartment ; "for,” said the King, “ I wall see the villain 
once more, just to observe how he bears himself towards 
the master whom he has led into the toils. I shall love 
to see the sense of the approacliing death stuke the 
colour from that# ruddy check, and dim lh.it eye which 
laughed as it licil.—Oh, that tlitTc were but another with 
him, whose counsels aided his prognostications ! But if 
I survive this look to your scarlet, my Lord-Cardinal ! 
for Rome shall scarce protect you - be it spoken under 
favour of Saint Peter and the blessed Lady of Clery, who 
is all over mercy.—Why do you tarry? Go get your 
grooms rtsidy. I expect tlie vill.iin instantly. I pr.ay to 
Heaven he take not fear and come not!—that were 
indeed a baulk.—Begone, Tristan—thou wert not wont 

l>e so slow when business was to be done,” 

" On the contrary, an it like your Majesty, you were 
ever wont to say th.iL 1 was too fast, ?ind mistook yout 
purpose, and did the job on the wre* subject. Now, 
ple.ise your Majesty to give me a sign, just when you 
part with Galeotti for the n/ght, wli(‘thcr the business 
goes on or no. I have known your Majesty once or 
twice change your mind, and blame me for over- 
dispatch.” 

"Thou suspicious creature,” answered King Louis, 
** I tell thee I will not change my mind ;—but to silence 
thy remonstrances, observe, if 1 say to the knave at 
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I '* 

parting, 'There is a Heaven above us !' then let Jjie busi¬ 
ness go on ; but if I say, ' Go in peace,' you will under¬ 
stand that my purpose is altered.” 

" My head is somewhat of the dullest out of iny own 
department,” said Tustan rHerrmtc. “ Stay, let me re¬ 
hearse—If yon bid him depart in peace, am I to have 
him dealt upon ?” 

“No, no—idiot, no ! *’said the King; “in I* at ease 
you let him pass free. Hut if I say ‘ There n a Jfi\ivcri 
above iis /’ up with him a yard or two nearer the planets 
he is so conversant with.” 

“ I wish we may have the means here,” said the 
Provost 

“ Tli<m ///with him, or down with him, it m.liters not 
which,” said the King, grimly smiling. 

“ And the body,” s.iid the Provost, “ how shall we dis¬ 
pose of It ?” 

“ Let me see an instant,” said the King—“ the windows 
of the liall are too narrow ; but that projecting oriel is 
wnde enough. We will over with him into the' Somme, 
and put apnper on his Vjreast, with the legend, ‘ T.ct the 
justice of the King pass toll-free.’ The Duke’s officers 
may seize it for duties if they dare.” 

The Provost-Marshal left the apartment of Louis, and 
summoned his two assistants to council m an embrasT re 
in the great hall, where Trois-h'schelles stuck a torch 
against the wall to give them light. 'I’hey discoursed 
in whispers, little noticed by Oliver le Dam, who seemed 
sunk in dejection, and Le Balafri^, who was fast 
asleep. 

'• Comrades,” said the Provost to his executioners, 
“ perhaps you have thoiiglit that our vocation was over, or 
that, at least, we were more likely to be the subjects of 
the duty of others, than to have any more to di.scharge 
on our ownpaits. But, courage, my mates I our gracious 
master has reserved for us one noble cast of our office. 
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and't r'ust be gallantly executed, as by men who would 
live in histoiy," 

“Ay, 1 guess how it is,” said Trois-Eschelles ; “our 
p.itron lb like the old Kaisars of Rome, who, when things 
came to an extremity, oi, we would say, to the ladder- 
foot with thorn, were wont to select from ihcir own 
ministers of justice some exjieneneed person, who might 
spare l leir sacred persons fioni tlie awkward alteuiiits 
of a noviCc, or blunderer in our mystery. Itwasapietty 
custom for Ethnics , but, as a good catholic, I should 
make some scruple at laying hands on the Most Christian 
Kinjj.” 

“ Nay, but, brotlu r, you arc ever too scrupulous," 
said Petit-Andre. “ If he issues word and warrant lor 
his own oxeculioft, I see not how we can in duly disimte 
it. lie that dwells at Rome must obey the Pope—the 
Marshars-iucn must do llicir lu.ister's bidding, and lie 
the King's.” 

‘' Hush, you knaves! ” said the Pro\ ost-Marsbal, “ there 
is here no purpose concerning the King's person, but 
only that of thvi Creek luTctic pagan and Mahomedan 
wizard, Martins Galeotti.” 

“ GalcotUl ” answered Pctit-Andrd , “ that comes quite 
natural. 1 never knew one of these legerdemain fellows, 
Yho pass their life, as one may say, in dancing upon a 
tight rope, but what they came at length to caper at the 
end of one -tchick, ' 

“ My only eoncein is,” said Trois-Eschelles, looking 
upwards, “that the poor creatuic must die without 
confession.” 

“ Tu.sh 1 tush!” said the Provost-Marshal, in reply, 
“he is a rank heretic and aociomanci;r—a whole college 
of priests could not absolve him from the doom he has 
deserved. Besides, if lie hath a fancy that way, thou 
hast a gift, Trois-Eschelles. to serve him for ghostly 
father thyself. But what is more material, L fear you 
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must use your poniards, my mates ; for you hf.Ve not 
here the fitting conveniences for the exercise of your pro¬ 
fession." 

“ Now our Lady of the Isle Paris forbid," said Trois- 
Eschelles, "that the Kings command should find me 
destitute of my tools! I always wear around my body 
Saint Francis’s cord, doubled four times, with a hand¬ 
some loop at the further end of it; for I am of th^ com¬ 
pany of Saint Francis, and may wear his cowl when I 
am extremis —I thank God and the good fathers of 
Saumur." 

" And for me," said Petit-Andrt?, "I have always in 
my budget a handy block and sheal, or a pulley as they 
call It, with a strong screw for securing it where I list, in 
case we should travel where trees are scarce, or high- 
branched from the ground. I have found it a great 
convenience." 

"That will suit as well," said the Provost-Marshal j 
" you have but to screw your pulley into yonder beam 
above the door and pass the rope over it. I will keep 
the fellow in some conversation near the spot until you 
adjust the noose under his chin, and then ’’- 

"And then we run up the rope," said Petit-Andr6, 
"and, tchick^ our Astrologer is so far in Heaven, that 
he hath not a foot on earth.” 

‘But these gentlemen," said Trois-Eschelles, looking 
towards the chimney, " do not these help, and so take a 
handsel of our vocation?" 

" Hem ! no," answered the Provost; " the barber only 
contrives mischief, which he leaves other men to execute ; 
and for the Scot, he keeps the door when the deed is 
a-doing, which he hath not spirit or quickness sufficient 
to partake in more actively—every one to his trade." 

With infinite dexterity, and even a sort of professional 
delight, which sweetened the sense of their own pre¬ 
carious situation., the worthy executioners of the Provost's 
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mandittes adapted their rope and pulley for putting in 
force the sentence which had been uttered against 
Galeotti by the captive Monarch—seeming to rejoice 
that that last action was to be one so consistent witn 
their past life. Tri.stan THcrmitc sat eyeing their pro¬ 
ceedings with a species of satisfaction ; while Oliver paid 
no attention to them whatever ; and Ludovic Lcsly, if, 
awaked by the bustle, he looked upon them at all, con¬ 
sidered them as engaged in matters entirely unconnected 
with his own duty, and for which he was not to be re¬ 
garded as responsible in one way or other. 


Cl TAP. XXIX. 

T'hy tinif' is notypt out -the JlIuI thou 
lifts not n.\ yet tieserted thee. He aid^ 

The fyietids noho dtuds^e for Itiftt, the blind ittdti 

lV(ts aided by th-e t^uidc, svho lent his sJiouIdey 
{Ter roif^Ii and stnoot/i, until he renihed the brink 
Of the /ell preu/>ue—then hurld him diKvnivard. 

Oi.D Play 

ileVSH ^ obeying the command, or rather tlie request 
Hm Am Louis,—for he was m circumstances in w’hicli, 

though a Monarch, he could only request Le 
Glorieux to go in search of Martius Galeotti,—the jestei 
had no trouble in executing his commission, betaking 
himself at once to the best tavern in PcTonne, of which 
he himself was rather more than an occasional frequenter, 
being a great admirer of that specu's of liquor which 
reduced all other men's brains to a level with his own. 

He found, or rather observed, the Astrologer in the 
comer of the public drinking-room—stove, as it is called 
in German and Flemish, from its principal furniture— 
sitting in close colloquy with a female in a s'ngular, and 
something like a Moorish or Asiatic garb who, r k Le 
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Glorieux approached Martins, rose as in the ^fct to 
depart. 

"These,” said the stranger, "are news upon which 
you may rely with absolute certainty;” and with that 
disappeared among the crowd of guests who sat grouped 
at different tables in the apartment. 

" Cousin I^hilosopher,” said the jester, presentlnp- him¬ 
self, "Heaven no sooner relieves one sentinel tftan it 
sends another to supply tlie place. One fool being gone, 
here I come another, to quidc you to the apartments of 
Louis of 1 ‘Yancc.” 

"And art thou the messenger?” said Martins, ga/.ing 
on him \\ilh prompt apprehension, and discovering at 
once the jester’s quality, though less iviimated, as we 
hav'e before noticed, than was usual, l)y his external 
appearance. 

"Ay, sir, and like your learning,” .inswcred Le 
Glorieux; " wlien Power sends Polly to entreat the 
approach of Wisdom, 'tis a sure sign what font the 
patient halts upon 

" How if I refuse to come, when summoned at so late 
an hour by such a messenger? ” said Galeotti. 

"In that case, we will consult your ease, and carry 
you,” said Cilorieiix. " Herti arc half-a-scorc of stou^ 
Burgunciian yeomen at the door, with whom He of 
Cr^vccneur has furnished me to that effect. For know, 
that my friend Charles of Burgundy and I have not taken 
away our kinsman Louis's crown, which he was ass 
enough to put into our power, but have only filed and 
clipped it a little ; and though reduced to the size of a 
spangle, it is still pure gold. In plain terms, he is still 
paramount over his own people, yourself included, and 
Most Christian King of the old dining-hall in the Castle 
of Peronne, to which you, as his liege subject, are 
presently obliged to repair.” 

" 1 attend you, sir,” said Martiuil Galeotti, and accom-* 
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paniea Le GK .ieux acconlmj^ly—seeing, perhaps, that 
no evasion w:i 3 possible. 

'*Ay, sir," said the Fool, as they went towards the 
Castle, " you do well ; for wo treat our kinsman as men 
use an old famished hon in his cage, and thrust him now 
and then a calf to mumble, to keep his old jaws in 
exercise." 

“ Do you mean," said Martins, “ that the King intends 
me bodily njury ? " 

"Nay, that you can guess better than I," said the 
jester; "for though the ni£;ht be cloudy, I warrant you 
can sec the stars throngli the mist. T know nothing of 
the matter, not T —only my mother always told me to go 
wanly near an old lat m a trap, lor he was never so much 
disposed to bite." « 

The Astrologer asked no more questions, and Le 
Glorieux according to the custom ol those of his class, 
continued to run on m a wild and disordered stiam of 
sarcasm and folly mingled together, until he delivered the 
philosopher to the guard at the castle-gale of Peronne ; 
where he was passed from w'anler to warder, and at 
length admitted within Herbert’s Tow'cr. 

The hints of the jester had not been lost on Martius 
Galeotti, and he saw something which seemed to confirm 
th; m in the look and manner of Tristan, whose mode of 
addressing him, as he marshalled him to the King's bed¬ 
chamber, was lowering, sulhm, and ominous. A close 
observer of what passed on eaith, as well as among ttie 
heavenly bodies, the pulley and the rope also caught the 
Astrologer’s eye ; and as the latter was in a state ot 
vibration, he concluded iha* some one who had been 
busy adjusting it had been intfTrupted in the work by his 
sudden arrival. All this he saw, and summoned together 
his subtlety to evade the impending danger, resolved, 
should he find that impossible, to defend himself to the 
last against whomsoever should assail him. 
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Thus resolved, and with a step and iLok <;oiTespond-< 
ing to the determination he had taken, Martius pre¬ 
sented himself before Louis, alike unabashed at the 
miscarriage of his predictions, and undismayed at the 
Monarch's anger, and its probable consequences. 

‘ ‘ Every good planet be gracious to your Majesty !" 
said Galcotti, with an inclination almost Oriental in 
manner—“ Every evil constellation withhold their in¬ 
fluences from my royal master ! ” 

“ Melhmks,” replied the King, " that when you look 
around this apartment, when you think where it is 
.situated, and how guarded, your wistlo.n might consider 
that my propitious stars have pre ved faithless, nnd that 
each evil conjunction had already done Us worst. Art 
thou not ashamed, Martius GalL'Otti;*to see me here, and 
a prisoner, when you recollect by what assunances I was 
lured hither?” 

" And art thou not ashamed, my royal Sire ? ” replied 
the philosopher; "thou, whose step in science was so 
forw'ard, thy apprehension so c^uick, thy persc^verance so 
unceasing,—art thou not ashamed to turn from the first 
frown of fortune, like a craven from the first clash of 
arms? Didst thou propose to become participant of 
those mysteries which raise men above the passions, the 
mischances, the pains, the sorrows of life, a state onl^" to 
be attained by rivalling the firmness of the ancient Stoic, 
and dost thou shrink from the first pressure of adversity, 
and forfeit the glorious prize for which thou didst start 
as a competitor, frightened out of the course, like a 
scared racer, by shadowy and unreal evils?” 

"Shadowy and unreal! frontless as thou art!” ex¬ 
claimed the King, "is this dungeon unreal?—the 
weapons of the guards of my detested enemy Burgundy, 
which you may hear clash at the gate, are those shadows ? 
—What, traitor, are real cvil.s, if imprisonment, dethrone¬ 
ment, and danger of life, are not so ? ” 
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9 ** Ignorance- ignorance, my brother, and prejudice/' 
answered the sage, with great firmness, *‘are the only 
real evils. Believe me, that Kings, in the plenitude of 
power, if immersed in ignorance and prejudice, are less 
free than sages in a dungeon, and loaded with material 
chains. Towards this true happiness it is mine to guide 
you—be it yours to attend to my instructions." 

“And ’t is to such philosophical freedom that your 
lessons would have guided me?" said the King, very 
bitterly. “ I would you had told me at Plessis, that the 
dominion promised me so liberally was an empire over 
my own passions ; that the success of which I was as¬ 
sured, related to my progress in philosophy ; and that 
I might become as wise and as learned as a strolling 
mountebank of It.^ly ! I might surely have attained 
this mental ascenflency at a more moderate price than 
that of forfeiting the fairest crown in Christendom, and 
becoming tenant of a dungeon in Peronne 1 Go, sir, 
and think not to escape condign punishment— There, ts 
a Heave7i hbovc us /" 

“ I leave you not to your fate,” replied Marlius, 
“until I have vindicated, even in your eyes, darkened 
as they are, that reputation, a brighter gem than the 
brightest in thy crown, and at which the world shall 
w<j’ der, ages after all the race of Capet are mouldered 
into oblivion m the charnels of Saint Denis." 

“Speak on," said Douis ; “thine impudence cannot 
make me change my purposes or my opinion—Yet, as I 
may never again pass judgment as a King, I will not 
censure thee unheard. Speak, then—though the best 
thou canst say will be to speak the truth. Confess that 
I am a dupe, thou an impostor, thy pretended science 
a dream, and the planets which shine above us as little 
influential of our destiny, as their shadows, when re¬ 
flected in the river, arc capable of altering its course." 

“And how know'st thou," answered the Astrologer, 
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boldly, *'the secret influence of yonder blessed lights? , 
Speak'st thou of their inabilily to influence waters, when 
yet thou know'st that even the weakest, the moon her¬ 
self,—weakest because nearest to this wretched earth of 
Durs. —holds under her dtiininaliun, not such poor streams 
IS the Somme, but the tides of the mighty ocean itself, 
»vhich ebb and increase as her disc waxes and wanes, 
ind watch her influence as a slave wails the nod of a 
Sultana ? And now, Louis of Valois, answer my parable 
n turn—Confess, art thou not like the foolish passenger, 
who becomes wroth with his jnlot beiause he cannot 
bring the vessel into haibour without experiencing occa¬ 
sionally die adverse force of winds and currents ? I 
could indeed point to thee the probable I'^sue of thine 
cnier])rise as prosperous, but it wa^, in the power ot 
Heaven alone to conduct thee thilhcr ; and if the path 
be rough and dangerous, was it in my power to smooth 
or render it more safe? Wlierc is thy wisdom of yester¬ 
day, which taught thee so truly to discern that the ways 
of destiny are olteii ruled to our advantage, though m 
opposition to our wishes ? *' 

"You remind me—you remind me," said the King 
hastily, "of one spcciiic falsidiood. You foretold, 
yonder Scot should accomplish his enterprise fortunately 
tor my interest and honour , and thou knowest it l\p5 
so terminated, that no more mortal injury could 1 haVe 
received, than from the impression which the issue of 
that affair is like to make on the excited brain of the 
Mad Bull of Burgundy. This is a direct falsehood 
—Thou canst plead no evasion here—canst refer to no 
remote favourable turn of the tide, for which, like an 
idiot sitting on the bank until the river shall pass away, 
thou wouldst have me wait contentedly.—Here thy 
craft deceived thee.—Thou wert weak enough to make 
a specific prediction, which has proved directly false." 

" Which will prove most firm and true,” answered the 
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Astrologer. ooUlly. '' I would desire no greater triumph 
of art over ignorance, than that prediction and its ac- 
comjjlishinent will afford. I told thee he would be 
faithful in any honourable Lomniission- Hath he not 
been so?—1 told thee he would be scrupulous in 
aiding any evil enterprise—Hath he not proved so? 
~ Tf you doubt it, go ask tlie Bohemian, Hayraddin 
Mall;., abin.” 

d'he King heie coloured deeply with shame and 
an 

“1 told thee,” eonliniied the AstiologtT, "that the 
conjunction of i)l.iiiels under wluth he set forth, 
aiigmeii ilangi'r to the person—and hath not his path 
been lu^et by danger?—! told tlie{! that it fiugurcd an 
advantage to tAe sendei,—and of that thou wilt soon 
have iht' lumelit.” 

"Soon have the benefit!” exclaimed the King; 
" Ilavt; I not the result already, m disgrace and ini- 
prisonmeiU? ” 

" No,” answered the Astrologer, "the l^aid is not as 
yet-—thine own tongue shall ere long confess the benefit 
which thou hast received, from the manner in which 
the messenger bore himself m dischaiging tliy com¬ 
mission.” 

"This IS too—too insolent," said the King, "at once 
to deceive and to insult —But hence 1—think not my 

wrongs shall be unavenged .—Tfiere is a Heaven ibovc 

/ »* 

Galeoiti turned to depart. "Yet slop,” said Louis— 
" thou bearest thine imposture bra\cly out —Let me hear 
your answer to one quostiun, and think ere you speak. 
—Can thy j:>reiendcd skill ascertain the hour of Ihine 
own death ? ” 

" Only by referring to the fate of another,” said 
Galeotti. 

" 1 understand not thine answer,” said Louis. 
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'*Know then, O King,” said Martius, "thltt thi{? only 
I can tell with certainty concerning mine own death, that 
it shall lake place exactly twenty-four hours before that 
of your Majesty.”* 

'‘Hal sayest thou?” said Louis, his countenance 
again altering. — ' ‘ Hold — hold — go not —wait one 
moment.—Saidst thou my death should follow thine so 
closely ? " 

"Within the space of twenty-four hours." repeated 
Galeotti, firmly, " if there be one sparkle of true divina¬ 
tion in those bright and mystenous intelligences, which 
spieak each on their courses, though without a tongue. 
—I wish your Majesty good rest." 

" Hold—hold—go not," said the King, taking him by 
the arm, and leading him from the dojr. "Martius 
Galeotti, I have been a kind master to thee—enriched 
thee—made thee my friend—my companion—the in¬ 
structor of my studies.— 13 e op>en with me, I entreat 
you.—Is there aught in this art of yours in very deed ? 
-^hall this Scot’s mission be, in fact, propilioils to 
me?—And is the measure of our lives so very— very 
nearly matched? Confess, my good Martius, you speak 
after the trick of your trade—Confess, I pray you, and 
you shall have no displeasure at my hand. I am in 
years—a prisoner—likely to be deprived of a kingdom 
—to one in. my condition truth is worth kingdoms, and 
it is from thee, dearest Martius, that 1 must look for this 
inestimable jewel. ” 

"And I have laid it before your Majesty,” said 
Galeotti, "at the risk that, in brutai passion, you might 
turn upon me and rend me." 

"Who, I, Galeotti?" replied Louis, mildly. "Alas 1 
thou mistakest me !—Am I not captive,—and should not 
1 be patient, especially since my anger can only show my 
impotence?—I'ell me then in sincerity—Have you fooled 
me ?—Or is your science true, and do you truly report it?" 
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Ywr ^lajesty will forgive me if 1 reply to ypu," said 
Martins Galrotti, “that time only—time and the event, 
will convince incredulity. It suits ill the place of con¬ 
fidence which I have held at the council-table of the 
renowned conqueror, Matthias Corvinus of Hungary— 
nay, m the cabinet of the Emperor himself—to reiterate 
aisuKmoes of that which I have advanced as true. If 
you \, ill not believe me, I can but refer to the course of 
events. A day or two days’ patience, will prove or dis¬ 
prove what I have averred concerning the young Scot; 
and I will be contented to die on the w’hccl, and have 
my limbs broken joint by joint, if your Majesty have not 
advantage, and ili.it in a most important degree, from 
the dauntless conduct of that Quentin Diirward But if 
I were to die uitder sncli tortures, it would be well your 
Majesty should seek a ghostly father , for, from the 
moment my last groan is rlrawn, only iv\enty-four hour^ 
will remain to you for contession and penitence." 

Louis continued to keep hold of Galeotti's robe as he 
led him towards the door, and pronounced, as he 
opened it, in a loud voice, '* To*nioirow we'll talk more 
of this. Go in peace, my learned father -Go in peace — 
Go in peace /" 

He repeated these words three limes ; and still afraid 
that the Provost-Marshal might mistnke his purpose, he 
led the Astrologer into the hall, holding fast his rolie, as 
if afraid that he should be torn from him, and put to 
death before his eyes. He did not unloose his grasp 
until he had not only repeated agnm and again the 
gracious phrase, “Go in peace," but even made a 
private signal to the Provost-Marshal, to enjoin a sus¬ 
pension of all proceedings against the person of the 
Astrologer. 

Thus did the possession of some secret information, 
joined to audacious courage and readiness of wit, save 
Galeotti from the most imminent danger ; and thus was 
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Louis, the most sa/^acious as well as the mcfet vipdiclive 
amongst the monarchs of the period, cheated of his 
revenge by the inlhience of superstition upon a selfish 
temper, and a mind to which, from tlie consciousness of 
many crimes, the fear of death was peculiarly terrible. 

He felt, however, considerable mortification at being 
obliged to relinquish his purposed vcng«*ance ; and the 
disappointment seemed to be shared by his satclb es, to 
whom the execution was to have been committed. Le 
Balafre alone, perfectly indifferent on the subject, so 
soon as the countermanding signal was given, left the 
door at which he had posted himself, and in a few 
minutes was fast asleep. 

The Provost-Marshal, as the group reelmcd them¬ 
selves to repose in the hall after the Kii)g retired to his 
bedchamber, continued to eye the goodly foim ol the 
Astrologer, with the look of a mastiff watching a joint 
of meat which the cook had retri('vcd from his jaw.s, 
while his attendants communicated to each other in 
brief sentences their characteristic sentiments. 

"The poor blinded necromancer, ” whispered 'x'rois- 
Eschellcs, with an air of spiritual unction and commiser¬ 
ation, to his comrade, Pctit-Andrc, " hath lost the fairest 
chance of expiating some of his vile sorceries, by dying 
through means of the cord of the blessed S.aint P'rancis 
and I had purpose, indeed, to leave the comfoitable 
noose around his neck, to scare the foul fiend from his 
unhappy carcass.” 

"And I,” said Petit-Andr^, "have missed the rarest 
opportunity of knowing how far a weight of seventeen 
stone will stretch a three-phed cord !—It would have 
been a glorious experiment in our line, and the jolly old 
boy would have died so easily I ” 

While this whispered dialogue was going forward, 
Martius, who had taken the opposite side of the huge 
atone fireplace, round which the whole group was as- 
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'lemblcd, rtijard-d them askance, and with a look of 
suspicion. Pie first put his hand into his vest, and satis¬ 
fied himself that the handle of a \ery sharp doubl(‘-edged 
poniard, which he alvvays tamed about him, was dis¬ 
posed conveniently for his grasp ; for, as we have 
aln ady noticed, he was, though now somewhat un- 
wiclrly, a powt'ifiil, athletic man, and prompt and active 
at the list ol his weapon. Satisfied that this trusty 
instillment was m leatlincss, he next took from Ins bosom 
a St loll of parchment, inscribed with Greek characters, 
and maiki'd W'lth cabalistic signs, drew together the 
wood m the fireplace, and made a bla^c by which he 
could distinguish the features and attitude of all who 
sat or lay aKnind, —the heavy and de(‘p sluinber.s of the 
SSeottish soldier, wRo lay motionless, with his rough 
countenance as immo\ahle as if it were cast in bronze 
—the pale and anxious face of Oliver, who at one lime 
assumed the aiipeeiancc of sliinibcr, and again opened 
his eyes ai^l raided his head hastily, as if stung by some 
internal throe, or awakened by some distant sound—the 
discontented, savage, bull-dog aspect of the Provost, who 
looked 

--frUiiti.ite t)f his will, 

Not half STifilced, and gn edy yot to kill— 

wdiTe the background was Idled up by the ghastly, hypo¬ 
critical countenance of Trois-lCschclles, whose eyes were 
cast up towards Heaven, as if he was internally saying 
his devotions; and the guru drollery of Peiit-Andi 5 , 
who amused himself with innnicking the gestures and 
wry faces of his comrade before he betook himself to 
sleep. 

Amidst these vulgar and ignoble countenances, nothing 
could show to greater advantage than the stately form, 
handsom(‘ mien, and commanding features of the As¬ 
trologer, who might have passed for one of the ancionl 
magi, imprisoned in a den of robbers, and about to 
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invoke a spirit to accomplish his liberation, A.id, indcedt 
had he been distinguished by nothing else than the 
beauty of the graceful and flowing beard which de¬ 
scended over tlie mysterious roll which he held in his 
hand, one might have been pardoned for regretting that 
so noble an appendage had been bestowed on one who 
put both talents, learning, and the advantages of elo¬ 
quence, and a majestic person, to the mean {itirposes of 
a cheat and an impostor. 

Thus passed the night in Count Herbert's Tower, in 
the Castle of Peronne. When the first light of dawn 
penetrated the ancient Gothic chamber, the King 
summoned Oliver to his presence, who found the 
Monarch sitting in his nightgown, and was astonished 
at the alteration which one night ol mortal anxiety had 
made in his looks. He would have expressed some 
anxiety on the subject, but the King silenced him by 
entering into a statement of the various modes by 
which he had previously endeavoured to fo^'m friends 
at the Court of Burgundy, and which CMivt^r was charged 
to prosecute so soon as he should be permitted to stir 
abroad. 

And never was that wily minister more struck with 
the clearness of the King’s intellect, and his inti^jaate 
knowledge of all the springs which influence hun.an 
actions, than he was during that memorable consulta¬ 
tion. 

About two hours afterwards, Oliver accordingly ob¬ 
tained permission from the Count of Cr^veewur to go 
out and execute the commissions which his master had 
intrusted him with ; and Louis, sending for the Astro¬ 
loger, in whom he seemed to have renewed his faith, 
held with him, in like manner, a long consultation, 
the issue of which appeared to give him more spirits 
and confidence than he had at first exhibited ; so that 
he dressed himself, and received the morning compli- 
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fnents of Qvewcf^ur with a calmness, at which the Bur¬ 
gundian Lord could not help wondering, the rather that 
he had already heard that the Duke had passed several 
hours in a state of mind which seemed to render the 
King's safety very precarious. 


CHAP. XXX. 

counsels w<iz>er like the unsteady bark^ 

That reels amid the strife (f meeting currents. 

Old Play. 

m F the night passed by Louis was carefully 
anxious and agitated, that spent by the Duke 
of Hurguntfy, who had at no time the same 
mastery over his pas.sions, and, indeed, who xjermitted 
them almost a free and uncontrolled dominion over his 
actions, was still more disturbed. 

Accordi^ to the custom of the period, two of his 
principal and most favoured counsellors, D’Hymbercourt 
and Dos C'omines, shared his bedchamber, couches 
•being prepared ior them near the bed of the prince. 
Their attendance was never more necessary than upon 
this^night, when, distracted by sorrow, by passion, by 
th» desire of revenge, and by the sense of honour, 
which forbade him to exercise it upon Louis in his 
present condition, the Duke's mind resembled a volcano 
in eruption, which throws forth all the different contents 
of the mountain, mingled and molten into one burning 
mass. 

He refused to throw off his clothes, or to make any 
preparation for sleep ; but sjHjnt the night in a succes¬ 
sion of the most violent bursts of passion. In seme 
paroxysms he talked incessantly to his attendants so 
thick and so rapidly, that they were really afraid his 
senses would give way ; choosing for his theme, the 
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merits and the Icindnoss of heart of the rr irdered jiishop 
of Liege, and recalling all the itihtanccs of rm/iual kind¬ 
ness, affection, and confidence, which had passed 
between them, until he had worked himself into such 
a transport of grief that he threw himself upon his face 
in the bed, and seemed ready to choke with the sobs 
and tcais which he endeavoured to stille Then, starling 
from the couch, he gave vent at once to another and 
more lurious mood, and travelsed the rooni hastily, 
iUt('ring incoherent threats, and still more incoherent 
oaths, of veng(\'ince, while, stamping with liis foot, ac¬ 
cording to his customary action, he invoked Saint 
George, Saint Andrew', and whomsoever else he held 
most holy, to bear witness, that he would take bloody 
vengeance on l)e la Marck, on the peojik of Liege, and 
on hmi who was the author of the w'hole. — These last 
threats, utteied inoic obscurely than the others, ob¬ 
viously coneeincd the p<Tson oi the King ; and at one 
lime the Duke c^iiessed his dr termination to send for 
the Duke of Normandy, the brother of the King, and 
With whom Louis was on the worst terms, in order to 
compel the cajDtive monarch to surrender either the 
Crow'n itself, or some of its most valuable rights and 
appanages. 

Another day and night passed in the same Stormy-and 
fitful deliberations, or rather rapid transitions of passion; 
for the Duke scarcely ate or drank, never changed his 
dress, and, altogether, demeaned himself like one in 
whom rage might terminate in utter insanity. By de¬ 
grees he became more composed, and began to hold, 
from lime to time, consultations with his ministers, in 
which much was propost'd, but nothing resolved on. 
Comines assures us, that at one lime a courier was 
mounted in readiness to depart for the purpose of sum¬ 
moning the Duke of Normandy ; and in that event, 
the prison of the French monarch would probably 
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have bo^n touid, as in similar cases, a brief road to his 
grave. 

At other tunes, when Charles hart exhausted his fury,, 
he sat with his features fixed in stern and rii^id immo¬ 
bility, like one who broods over some desperate deed, to 
which he is as yet unable to work up Ins resolution. 
And unquestionably it w'ould have needed little more 
than an insidious hint fiom any of the counsellors who 
attended his person, to have pushed the Duke to some 
very desperate action. But the nobles of llurirundy, 
from the sacred character attached to the person of a 
King, ard a Lord J*aramonnt, and from a regard to the 
public faith, as well as lh.it of their Duke, winch had 
been pk^dged when Louis threw himself into their power, 
were almost unan»noiisly inclim'd to recommend mode¬ 
rate measures ; and the arguments winch D’llymber- 
court and Des Comines had now and then ventured to 
insinuate during the night, w^ere, in die cooler hours of 
the next moimng, advanced and nrgerl by Cr6vecoeut 
and (>thf*rh. Possibly iheir zeal in belialf of the King 
might not be entirely disinterested Many, as we hav® 
mentioned, had already cx]MTienced the bounty of the 
King , others had eithiT est.iies or ])retensions in Fiance, 
which placed them a little under his mtliience ; and it is 
(jct-iain that the treasure, winch had loaded four mules 
W'hcn the King enteied l^cionne, became much lighter 
in the course of these negotiations. 

In the course of the third day, the Count of Canipo- 
basso brought his Italian wit to assist th<‘ councils of 
Charles ; and well was it for Louis that he had not ar¬ 
rived when the Duke was in his first fury. Immediately 
on his arrival, a regular m i ling of the Duke’s coun¬ 
sellors was convened for considcMing the measures to Iw 
adopted in this singular crisis. 

On this occasion, Campo-basso gave his opinion, 
couched in the apologue of the Traveller, the Adder... 
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and the Fox; and reminded the Dukn of the*'advice 
M^hich Reynard gave to the man, that he should crush 
his mortal enemy, now that chance had placed his fate 
.at his disposal. Dcs Coniines, who saw the Duke’s eyes 
sparkle at a proposal which his own violence of temper 
had already repeatedly suggested, hastened to state the 
possibility that Louis might not be, in fact, so directly 
accessary to the sanguinary action which had been com¬ 
mitted at Schonwaldt ; that he might be able to clear 
himself of the imputation laid to his charge, and perhaps 
to make other atonement for the distractions which his 
intrigues had occasioned in the Duke’s dominions, and 
those of his allies ; and that an act of violence perpe¬ 
trated on the King, was sure to bring both on France 
and Burgundy a tram of the most unhappy consequences, 
among which not the least to be fcan^d was, that the 
.English might avail themselves of the commotions and 
civil discord which must needs ensue, to repossess them¬ 
selves of Nornftndy and Guyenne, and renew those 
dreadful wars, which had only, and witli difficulty, been 
terminated by the union of both France and Burgundy 
against the common enemy. Finally, he confessc'd that 
he did not mean to urge the absolute and free dismissal 
of Louis ; but only that the Duke should avail himself 
no farther of his present condition, than merely to^ es¬ 
tablish a fair and equitable treaty between the countries, 
with such security on the King’s part, as should make 
it difficult for him to break his faith, or disturb the in¬ 
ternal peace of Burgundy in future. D’Hymbcrcourt, 
Cr^vecceur, and others, signified their reprobation of the 
violent measures proposed by Campo-basso, and their 
opinion, that in the way of treaty more permanent ad¬ 
vantages could be obtained, and in a manner more 
honourable for Burgundy, than by an action which 
would stain her with a breach of faith and hospitality. 
The Duke listened to these arguments with his looks 
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fixed on the ground, and his brows so knitted together 
af to bringp his fmshy eyebrows into one mass. But 
when Crivccoeur proceeded to say, that he did not be¬ 
lieve Louis either knew of, or was accessary to, the 
atrocious act of violence committed at Selionwaldt, 
Charles raised his head, and darting a fierce look at his 
counsellor, exclaimed, “ Have you too, Crevecoeur, heard 
the gold of France clink ?-Methinks it nngs in my 
councils as tnerrily as ever the bells of Saint Denis—Dare 
any one say that Louis is not the fomenter of these feuds 
m Flanders?” 

“My gracious lord,” said Crevecoeur, “my hand 
has ever been more conversant with steel than with 
gold ; and so far am I from holding that Louis is free 
from the charge of having caused the disturbances in 
Flanders, that it is fiot long since, in the face of his 
whole Court, I charged him with that breach of faith, 
and offered him defiance in your name. But although 
his intrigues have been doubtless the oiijginal cause of 
these commotions, I am so far from believing that he 
authorised the death of the Archbishop, that I believe 
one of his emissaries publicly protested against it; and 
rcould produce the man, were it your Grace’s pleasure 
to see him.” 

“ our pleasure,” said the Duke. “ Saint George I 
can iyou doubt that we desire to act justly ? Even in 
the highest flight of our passion we are known for an 
upright and a just judge. We will sec France ourself— 
we will ourself chartic him with our wrongs, and our¬ 
self state to him tlic reparation which wc expect and 
demand. If he shall be found guiltless of this murder, 
the atonement for other crimes may be more easy-—If 
he hath been guilty, who shall say that a life of peni¬ 
tence in some retired monastery were not a most de¬ 
served and a most merciful doom ?—Who,” he added, 
kindling, as he spoke, “who shall dare to blame a 
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revenj^e yet more direct and more speedy?—Let your 
witness attend—Wc will to the Castle the hoiiv 
before noon. Some articles we will minute down with 
which he shall comply, or woe on his head ! others shall 
depend upon the proof. Break up the couiicil, and dis¬ 
miss yourselves. I will but chant^o iny dress, as this is 
scarce a fitting trim in which to wait on ?/fy t^raewus 
Sovereign. ” 

With a deep and bitter emphasis on the J.ist expres¬ 
sion, the Duke aiose and strode out of the room 

“ T.ouis's salety, and, what is worse, the lioiiour of 
Burgundy, tli'iiend on a east of the dice,” said D'Hym- 
bercourt to (Ve\ecocur and to Des C’omint:s—" H.aste 
thc(‘ to the Castle, Des Commes thou hast cX better 
filed tongue lliau either Cievecu^ur or I, Lxplain to 
Louis what storm is approaching- -he W'lll best know 
how to pilot liiinself. 1 trust this hfo-guardsrnan will 
say nothing wdiich can aggravate ; for who kn<;ws what 
may have bcen'the secret conmiission with w'hich he was 
charged? ” 

“The young man,” said Crevecexjur, “seems bold, 
yet prudent and wary far beyond his years. In .ill which 
he said to me he was tender of the King’s character, as 
of that of the Pnnee whom ho serves. 1 tiust he will be 
equally so in the Duke’s presence. I must go scel^^hirn, 
and also the young Countess of Croye.” 

‘' The C!ounless !—you told us you had left her at 
Saint Bridget’s Nunnery.” 

“Ay, but I was obliged,” said the Count, “ to send 
for her express, by the Duke’s orders ; and she has 
been brought hither on a litter, as being unable to 
travel otherwise. She was in a state of the deepest 
distress, both on account of the uncertainty of the 
fate of her kinswoman, the Lady Hanieline, and the 
gloom which overhangs her own ; guilty as she has 
been of a feudal dchnquency, in withdrawing herself 
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iloA the prjitection of her lic^c lord, Duke Charles, 
who is*not ilie person in the world most likely to view 
with indihcrcnce what tienehes on his seignorial 
rights." 

The information that the young Countess was in the 
hands of Chailcs, added fresh and more pointed thorns 
to Louis’s reflections. He was conscious that, by ex- 
plnining tlie intrigues by which he had induced the Lady 
Haineline and her to resoit to Plessis, she might supply 
that evidence which he had removed by the execution of 
Zamet Maugrabm ; and he knew well how much such 
proof of his having inierfered with the rights of llic Duke 
of Burgundy would furnish both motive and pretext for 
Charles’s availing himself to tlu; uttermost of his presemt 
predicament. ^ 

Louis discoursed on these matters with great anxiety 
to the Sicur des Comines, w'hose acute and pohtK’al 
talents better suited the King’s temper than the blunt 
martial character of C^rcvecfcur, or the feudal haughti¬ 
ness o# D’llymbcrcourt. 

“ These iron-handed soldiers, my good friend 
Comincs,” he said to his future historian, “should 
never enter a King’s cabinet, but be left with the hal¬ 
berds and partisans in the antechamber. Their liands 
are indeed made for our use, but the monarch who 
puts their licads to any better occupation than that of 
anvils for his enemies’ swords and maces, ranks with 
the fool who pn'siMitcd his mistress with a dog-’eash 
for a carcaiiet. It is with such as thou, Philip, whose 
eyes arc gifted with the quick and keen sense that sees 
beyond the exterior i>urface of aflairs, that Princes should 
share their council-table, th«‘ir cabinet—what do I say? 
—the most secret recesses of their soul." 

Dos ("oiinnes, himself so keen a spirit, was naturally 
gratified with the approbation of the most sagacious 
Prince in Europe ; and he could not so far disguise Ins 
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internal satisfaction, but that Louis was aware he Hac! 
made some impression on him. 

I would,” continued he, '' that 1 had such a servant, 
or rather that I were worthy to have such a one ! I had 
not then been in this unfortunate situation ; which, never¬ 
theless, I should hardly regret, could I but discover any 
means of securing the services of so experienced a statist.” 

Des Comines said, that all his faculties, such as they 
were, were at the service of his Most Christian Majesty, 
saving always his allegiance to his rightful lord, Duke 
Charles of Burgundy. 

“And am I one who would seduce you from that 
allegiance?” said Louis, pathetically. “Alas! am I 
not now endangered by having repo'^cd too much confi¬ 
dence in my vassal ? and can the cause of feudal good 
faith be more sacred with any ilian with me, whose 
safety depends on an appeal to it?—No, Philip des 
Comines—continue to serve Charles of Burgundy ; and 
you will best serve him, by bringing round a fair accom- 
modaiior. with Louis of Franco. In doing thus, ycu will 
serve us both, and one, at least, will be grateful. I am 
told your appointments in this Court hardly match those 
of the Grand Falconer ; and thus the services of the 
wisest counsellor in Europe are put on a level, or 
rather ranked below, those of a fellow who feeds and^, 
physics kites 1 France has wide lands- her King has 
much gold. Allow mo, my friend, to rectify this scan¬ 
dalous inequality. The means are not distant—Permit 
me to use them.” 

The King produced a weighty bag of money ; but Des 
Comines, more delicate in his sentiments that most cour¬ 
tiers of that time, declined the proffer, declaring himself 
perfectly satisfied with the liberality of his native Prince, 
and assuring Louis that his desire to serve him could not 
be increased by the acceptance of any such gratuity as 
he had proposed. 
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* Singular man ! ” exclaimed the King ; *Met me em- 
braee^thc c niy courtier of his time, at once capable and 
incorruptilile. Wisdom is to be desired more than fine 
gold ; and, believe me, I trust in thy kindness, Philip, at 
this pinch, more than I do in the purchased assistance 
of many who have received my gifts. I know you will 
not counsel your master to abuse such an opportunity, 
as fortune, and, to speak plain, Des Comines, as my own 
folly,"^has afforded him." 

“ To abvsc It, by no means,” answered the historian ; 
** but most certainly to vse it." 

** How, and in what degree? " said Louis. I am not 
ass enough to expect that 1 shall escape without some 
ransom—but let it be a reasonable one—reason I am 
ever willing to listen to— at Paris or at Plcssis, equally as 
at Peronne." 

“Ah, but if It like your Majesty.” replied Des 
Comines, “ Reason at Pans or Plcssis was used to .speak 
in so low and soft a tone of voice, that she could not 
always gain an audience of your Majesty—at Peronne 
she borrows the speaking-trumpet of Necessity, and her 
voice becomes loidly and imperative." 

“You are figurative," said Louis, unable to restrain 
an emotion of peevishness ; “I am a dull, blunt man, 
iSir of Comincs. I pray you leave your tropes, and 
come to i)lam ground. What docs your Duke expect 
of me ? " 

“I am the bearer of no propositions, my lord,” said 
Des Commes ; “the Duke will soon explain his own 
pleasure ; but some things occur to m^- as proposals, for 
w'hich your Majesty ought to hold yourself prepared. 
As, for example, the final cession of these towns here 
upon the Somme." 

“ I expected so much,” said Ivouis, 

“ That you should disown the laegcois, and William 
de la Marck.” 
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**A3 willingly as I disclaim Hell and Satan,” .*aid 
Louis. 

** Ample security will be reciuired, by hostages, or 
occupation of fortresses, or otherwise, that France shall 
in future abstain from Stirling up rebellion among the 
Flemings." 

"It IS something new," answered the King, "that a 
vassal should demand pledges from his Sovereign ; but 
let that pass too." 

" A suitable and independent appanage for your illus¬ 
trious brother, the ally and Iriend of my master— 
Normandy or Champagne. The Duke loves your 
father’s house, my hege." 

"So well," answered Louis, "that, Dtnt! he's 
about to make them all kings.—Is your budget of hinls 
yet emptied i" ' • 

"Not entirely,” answered the counsellor "it will 
certainly be required that your Majority shall forbear 
inolesting, as you have done of late, the Duke de 
Tiretagnc, and that you will no longer contest t|}e right 
which he and other grand feudatories have, to strike 
money, to term themselves dukes and princes by the 
grace of God"- 

" In a word, to make so many kings of iny vassals. 
Sir Philip, would you make a ft atncide of me ?—You 
remember well iny brother (’harles - he was no soonei 
Duke of Guyenne than he died.-—And what will be left 
to the descendant and representative of Charlemagne, 
after giving away these rich provinces, save to be 
smeared with oil at Rheims, and to eat Ins dinner under 
a high canopy?" 

"We will diminish your Majesty's concern on that 
^core, by giving you a companion m that solitary c.xalta- 
tion," said Philip des Commes.—'' The Duke of Burgundy, 
though he claims not at present the title of an inde¬ 
pendent king, desires nevertheless to be freed in future 
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•from the marks of subjection required of him to 

the crown of France ;—it is his purpose to close his 
ducal coronet with an imperial arch, and surmount it 
with a globe, in emblem that his dominions are inde- 
pt^ndent.” 

” And how daics the Duke of Burgundy, the sworn 
v.issa.1 of France,” exclaimed I^ouis, starting up and 
showing ^n unwonted degree of emotion—“ how dares 
he ])ropose such terms to his Sov(*reign, as, by eve*ry law' 
of Europe, should infer a forfeiture of his fief?” 

"The doom of forfeiture it would ir this case be 
ditllcult to enforce,” answered Des Comines, calmly.— 
“ Your Majesty is aware, that the stnet interpretation of 
the feudal law is becoming obsolete even in the Jsinpire, 
and tliat superior find vassal endeavour to mend their 
situation in regard to each other, as they have power 
and opportunity. -Your Majesty's interferences witli the 
Duke’s vassals in Flanders will jirove an e'cculpation of 
iny master’s conduct, supposing him to insist that, by 
enlarging nis independence, France should in future be 
debaircd Irom any pretext of doing so.” 

“Coniines, Coniines!” said Louis, nsing again, and 
pacing the room m a pensive manner, “ this i a dicadhil 
lesson on the text Vu‘ victis I -You cannot mean tliat the 
Dtfice will insist on all these hard comhtions ? ” 

“ At least I would have your M.ijesty be in a condition 
to discuss them all.” 

“ Yet moderation, Des Coniines, moderation in suc¬ 
cess, IS—no one knows better than you—necessary to its 
ultimate advantage.” 

“So please your Majesty, the merit of moderation is, 
1 have observed, most apt to be extolled by the losing 
party. 'I'he winner holds in more esteem the prudence 
which calls on him not to leave an opportunity unim¬ 
proved.” 

“Well, we will consider”—r''plie 1 the King: “but 
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at least thou hast reached the extremity of your buke’s 
unreasonable exaction ? there can remain nothing—or if 
there does, for so thy brow intimates—what is it —what 
indeed can it be—unless it be my crown ? which these 
previous demands, if granted, will deprive of all its 
lustre? " 

“ My Lord," said Des Comincs, “ what remains to be 
mentioned, is a thing partly—indeed in a grea* measure 
within the Duke’s own power, though he means to invite 
your Majesty’s accession to it, for in truth it touches you 
nearly." 

Pasques Dieu f'* exclaimed the King, impatiently, 
"what is it?—speak out, Sir Philip—am I to send him 
niy daughter for a concubine, or what other dishonour is 
he to put on me ? " 

" No dishonour, my hege ; but your Majesty’s cousin, 
the illustrious Duke of Orleans ’’- 

" Ha !" exclaimed the King ; but Des Cornines pro¬ 
ceeded without heeding the inlcrniption. 

'*—Having conferred his aft'ccti<ms on \he young 
Countess Isabelle de C'roye, the Duke expects your 
Majesty will, on your part, as he on liis, yield your 
assent to the marriage, and unite with him in endowing 
the right noble couple with such an appanage, as, joined 
to the Countess’s estates, iiiiiy form a fit establishaient 
for a Child of France." 

" Never, never ! " said the King, bursting out into that 
emotion which he had of late suppressed with much 
difliculty, and stnding about in a disordered haste, which 
formed the slrongi'st contrast to the self-command which 
he usually exhibited,—" Never, never !~lct them bring 
scissors, and shear my hair, like that of the parish-fool, 
wliom I have so richly resembled !—let them bid the 
monastery or the grave yawn for me—let them bring 
red-hot basins to scar my eyes—axe or aconite—what- 
•ever they will—but Orleans shall not break his plighted 
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faith my daughter, or marry another while sher 
lives ! ” 

*‘Your Maj'jsty," said Des Comines, *'ere you set 
your mind so keenly against what is proposed, will con¬ 
sider your own want of power to prevent it. Kveiy wise 
man, when he sees a rock giving way, withdraws from 
the bootless aiteiiipt of preventing the fall." 

“ but a brave man,*' said Louis, will at least find his 
grave bei-Ajath it. Dos Comines, consider the great loss 
—the utter destruction, such a marriage would bring 
upon my kingdom. Recollect, I have but one feeble 
boy, and this Orleans is the next heir—consider that the 
church hatli consented to his union with Joan, which 
unites so happily the interests of both branches of my 
family,—think on all this, and think too that this union 
has been the favouPitc scheme of my whole life—that I 
have schemed for ii, fought for it, watched for it, prayed 
for it,—and sinned for it. Philip des Comines, I will 
not forego it! 'Ihink, man, think!—pity me in this 
extremity 4 thy quick brain can s^x^edily find some sub¬ 
stitute for this sacrifice—some ram to be offered up 
instead of tlial project which is dear to me as the 
^Patriarch's only oon was to him. Philip, pity me I—you 
at least should know, that to men of judgment and fore- 
sighj, the destruction of the scheme on which they have 
long dwelt, and for wliich they have long toiled, is more 
I inexpressibly bitter than the transient grief of ordinary 
men, whose pursuits aie but the gratification of some 
temporary passion—you, who know how to sympathise 
with the deeper, the more genuine disiiess of baffled 
prudence and disappointed sagacity,—will you not feel 
for me ?" 

** My Lord and King I " repiicd Des Comines, “ I do 
sympathise with your distress in so far as duty to my 
master "- 

'* Do not mention him !" said Louis, acting, or at 
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least appearing to act, under an irresistible-and heayion^ 
impulse, which withdrew the usual guard which he 
maintained over his language --" Charles of Burgundy is 
unworthy of your attachment. He who can insult and 
strike his counsellors -he who can distinguish the wisest 
and moit faithful among them, by the opprobrious name 
of Booted-Head !”- 

The wisdom of Philip dcs Comincs did not prevent 
Ins having a high sense of personal consequence ; and he 
was so much struck with the words whu^h the King 
uttered, as it were, in the career of a passion w hich over- 
jeaped ceremony, that he could only reply by repetition 
of the wolds " Booted-Head ! It is iinjiossible that my 
master the Duke could liave so teiined the servant who 
has been at his side since he cou]d mount a palfrey 
—and that loo before a foreign monarch ?—it is im¬ 
possible > ” 

Louis instantly saw the impression he had made, and 
avoiding alike a tone of condolence, which iniglit have 
seemed insulting, and one of sympathy, wh»ch might 
have savoured of allcctation, he said, VMth simplicity and 
at the same time with dignity, "My misfortunes make 
me forget riiy courtesy, else 1 had not spoken to you of' 
what it must be unpleasant for you to hear. But you 
have in reply taxed me with having uttered irnpossihikties 
—this touches my honour , yet I must submit to the 
chaigc, if I tell you not the circumstances which the 
Duke, laughing until his eyes ran o\er, assigned for the 
origin of that opprobrious name, which I will not offend 
your cars by repeating Thus, then, it chanced. You, 
Sir Philip dcs Coniines, were at a hunlmg-inatch with 
die Duke of Burgundy, your master ; and when he 
\ligh/..cd after the chase, he required your services in 
drawing off his boots. Reading m your looks, perhaps, 
■>oine natural resentment of this disparaging treatment, 
he ordered you to sit down in tiun, an*i rendered you 
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the same off.ee he had just n-eeived from you. But 
offended at your understanding^ him literally, he no 
sooner plucked one of your hoots off, than he brutally 
heat it about your head till the blood flowed, exclaiming 
against the insolence of a subject who had the presump¬ 
tion to accept of such a service at the hand of his 
Sovcreigi^; and hence he, or his privileged fool. I^e 
Glorieux, is in the current h.alut of distinguishing you 
by the absurd and ridiculous n.ame of Tete boiti, which 
makes one of the Duke’s most ordinary subjects of 
pleasantry." 

While Louis thus spoke, he had the double pleasure of 
galling to the quick the person whom he addressed— 
an exercise which was in liis n.ature to enjoy, even 
where lie had not, as in the present case, tlie apology, 
that he did so in pure retaliation—and that of observing 
that he had at length been able to find a point in Des 
Comines’ character which might lead him gradually from 
the interests of Ikirgundy to those of France. Buf 
althciigh the deep resentment which the offended courtier 
entertained against bis master induced him at a future 
period to exchange the service of Charles for that of 
Louis, yet, at the present moiii<"nt, he was contented to 
thr^w out only some general hints of his friendly inclina¬ 
tion towards France, which he well knew the King 
would understand how to interpret. And indeed it 
would be unjust to stigmatise the memory of the exc 1- 
lent historian with the desertion of his master on this 
occasion, although he w’as certainly now jiossessed with 
sentiments much more favourable to Louis than when he 
entered the apartment. 

He constrained himself to laugh at the anecdote which 
Louis had detailed, and then added, " I did not think so 
trifling a frolic would have dwell on the mind of the 
Duke so long as to make it worth telling again. Some 
such passage there was rf drawing off boots and the like^ 
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as your Majesty knows that the Duke is fond"'of rude 
play ; but it has been much exaggerated in his recollec¬ 
tion. Lei it pass on.’* 

"Ay, Ut it pass on,” said the King ; "it is indeed 
shame it should have detained us a minute.—And now, 
Sir Philip, 1 hope you are French so far as to afford me 
your best counsel in these difficult affairs. You have, I 
am well aware, the clew to the labynnth, if you would 
but impart it.” 

" Your Majesty may command my best advice and 
service," replied DcsComines, " under reservation always 
of my duty to my own master.” 

This was nearly what the courtier had before stated ; 
but he now repeated it in a tone -so different, that 
whereas Louis understood from the former declaration 
that the reserved duty to Burgundy was the prime thing 
to be considered, so he now saw clearly that the emphasis 
was reversed, and that more weight was now given by 
the speaker to his promise of counsel, than to it restric¬ 
tion which seemed interposed for the sake of form and 
consistency. The King resumed his own scat, andcom- 
])elled Des Comincs to sit by him, listening at the same 
time to that statesman, as if the words of an oracle 
sounded in his ears. Des Comincs spoke in that low 
and impressive tone which implies at once great sincerity 
and some caution, and at the same time so slowly, as if 
he was desirous that the King should weigh and consider 
each individual word as having its own peculiar and 
determined meaning, "The things," he said, " which I 
have suggested for your Majesty's consideration, harsh 
as they sound in your ear, are but substitutes for still 
more violent proposals brought forward m the Duke's 
councils by such as are more hostile to your Majesty. 
And I need scarce remind your Majesty, that the more 
direct and more violent suggestions find readiest accept¬ 
ance with our master, who loves brief and dangeroue 
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measlu€£ bett-^r than those that are safe, but at the sanier 
time circaitcus.” 

" I remember"—said the King. " I have seen him 
swim a river at the risk of drowning, though there was a 
bridge to be found for riding two hundred yards round." 

" 'I rue, Sire ; and he that weighs not his life agmiist 
the gratification of a moment of imj^etuous jDassion, will, 
on the fj^ime impulse, prefer the gratification of his will 
to the increase of hi^ substantial power." 

“Most true," replied the King, “a fool will ever 
gra.sp rather at the appearance than the reality of autho¬ 
rity. All this I know to be true of Cliarles of Burgundy. 
But, iny dear fiiend Des Comincs, what do you infer 
from these premises ? " 

“Simply this, ^ly lord," answered the Burgundian, 
“ that a.s your Majesty has seen a skilful angler control a 
large and heavy fisfi, and finally draw him to land by a 
single hair, which fish had broke through a tackle tenfold 
slio»\ger, had the fisher presumed to strain the line on 
him, msfead of giving him head enough for all his wild 
flourishes ; even so your Majesty, by gratifying the Duke 
in these particulars on which he has pitched his ideas of 
honour, and the gralificatioii of his revenge, may evade 
many of the other unpalatable propositions at which I 
hinted ; and which—including, I must state openly 
tb your Maji'sty, some of those through which France 
would be most especially weakened—will slide out of his 
remembrance and attention, and, being referred to sub¬ 
sequent conferences and future discussion, may be alto¬ 
gether eluded." 

“ I understand you, my good Sir Philip ; but tt) the 
matter," said the King, "'to which of those happy 
propositions is your Duke so much wedded that contra¬ 
diction will make him unreasonable and intractable?" 

“ To any or to all of them, if it please your Majesty, 
on which you may happen to contradict him. This is 
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piccisely what your Majesty must avoidl; and, to take 
up my former paiablc, you must needs romaih on the 
•watch, ready to give the Duke line enough whenever he 
shoots away under the impulse of his rage. His fury, 
already considerably abated, will waste itself if he be 
unopposed, ami )ou will pieseritly find him become more 
friendly and more tractable.” 

“ Still,” said the King, musing, “there must lie some 
particular demands which lie deeper at niy cousin's heart 
than the other proposals. Were 1 but aware of these, 
Sir Philip ”- 

“ Your Majesty may make the lightest of his demands 
the most important, simply by op])Osmg it," said Des 
Comines ; “ nevertheless, my lord, tlius far I can say, 
that every shadow’ of trealy will ,.be broken olf if 
your Majesty reiiounee not William de la March and 
the Liegeois.” 

“ I have already said that I will disown them,” said 
the King", “and w'ell they deserve it at iiiy hand; the 
villains have commeufefl the ir uproar at a moiiiont that 
might have cost me my life.” 

“ He that fires a tram of powder,*’ lephed the his¬ 
torian, “must expect a spet^dy exjilosion of tlic mine.— 
But more than mere disavowal of their cause will be ex¬ 
pected of your Majesty by Duke Charles ; for know, tiiat 
he will demand your Majesty's assistance to put the tn- 
surrcction down, and. your royal presence to witness the 
imnishment which he destines for the rebels." 

“ That may scarce consist with our honour, Des 
Comines,” .said the King. 

“ To refuse it will scarcely consi.st with your Majesty's 
safely," replied Des Comincs. “Charles is determined 
to show the people of Flanders that no hope, nay, no 
promise of assistance from France, will save them in their 
mutinies from the wrath and vengeance of Burgundy," 

“But, Sir Philip, I will speak plainly,” answered the 
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King—" Couia wej but procrAstin.ite the matter, might 
not thc«^c rogaes of Liege make their own part good 
against Duk(* ( hailcs? I'he knaves arc numerous and 
steiidy—Can they not hold out their town against him? ' 
" With the help of the thousand archers of France 
whom your M<ijesty promised them, they might have 

(ione something , Init”- 

“ Whe^n I promised them !" said the King "Alas! 
good Sir Philip, yon much wrong me m saying so 

" - P»iit without whom,” continued D(*s Comincs, not 
heeding the interruption—" as your Majesty will not voiv 
likely find it convi nicnt to supply lhuu--vvhat chance 
wall the burghers have of making good tlicir town, in 
whose walls the large breaches made byClitirles after the 
battle of St. Troit are still unrepaired ; so that the 
lances of llainault, Hrabant, and burgundy, mayadvance 
to the attack twenty men in front ? ” 

" The irnj)rovidcnt idiots > ” said the King—" if they 
have thus neglected tlieir own safety, tlv y deserve not 
my jirotec'iKJii. Pass on—I will mak»’ jk^ (piaiTel for 
their sake." 

" The next j^oint, 1 fear, will sit closer to your 
Majesty’s heart,” said Des Coinines. 

‘*^\h I ” replied the King, "you mean that infernal 
marriage ! I will not consent to the breach of the con¬ 
tract betwixt my daughter Joan and my cousin of Orleans 
—it would be wresting the sceptre of France from me and 
my posterity; for that feeble boy, the Dauphin, is a 
Ijlightcd blossom, which will wither withtiUt fruit. This 
match between Joan and Orleans has been my thought 
by d ,iy, my dream by night.—I tell thee. Sir Philip, I 
cannot give it up 1—besides, it Is inhuman to require me, 
with my own hand, to destioy at once niy own .scheme 
of policy, and the happiness of a pair brought up for 
each other.” 

Are they then so much attached?” said Des Comincs. 
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•* One of them at least is,” said the Kih^, ‘Vand the 
one for whom 1 am bound to be most anxious. But you 
femilc, Sir Philip—you are no believer in the force of love.’* 

“ Nay,” said Des Comines, "Mf it please you, Sire, I 
am so little an infidel in that particular, that I was about 
to ask whether it would reconcile you in any degree to 
your acquiescing m the proposed marriage betwixt the 
Duke of Orleans and Isabelle de Croyo, we.e I to 
satisfy you that the Countess’s inclinations are so much 
fixed on another, that it is likely it will never be a 
match ? ” 

King I^oiiis sighed.—"Alas!” he said, "my good 
and dear friend, from what sepulchre have you drawn 
such dead man’s comfort ? Her inclinations, indeed !— 
Why, to speak truth, supposing tha*i. Orleans detested 
my daughter Joan, yet, but for this dl-ravelled web of 
mischance, he must needs have married her ; so you 
may conjecture how little chance there is of this damsel 
being able to refuse him under a similar compulsion, and 
he a Child of France besides,—Ah, no, Philip '—little 
fear of her standing obstinate against tlie suit of such a 
lover.— Varium et mutabiU, Philip." 

"Your Majesty may, m the present instance, under¬ 
value the obstinate courage of this young lady. Jjhe 
comes of a race deterniinately wilful ; and I liavc picked 
out of Crevecoeur that she has formed a romantic 
attachment to a young squire, who, to say truth, ren¬ 
dered her many services on the road.” 

"Ha!” said the King.—"an archer of my Guards, 
by name Quentin Durward?” 

" The same, as I think," said Des Comines ; "he was 
made prisoner along with the Countess, travelling almost 
alone together.” 

"Now, our Lord and our Lady, and Monscigneur 
Saint Martin, and Monseigneur Sanit Julian, be praised 
every one of them ! ” said the King, " and all laud and 
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honcf ir to fhc learned Galcotti, who read in the stars that 
this yoi^h’s destiny was connected with mine! If the 
maiden be so attached to him as to make her refrac¬ 
tory to the will of Burgundy, this Quentin hath indeed 
been rarely useful to nio." 

“ I believe, my lord,'* answered the Burgundian, “ ac¬ 
cording to Crevecoeur s report, that there is some chance 
of her being sufticicntly obstinate ; besides, doubtless, 
the nciikle Duke himself, notwithstanding what } our 
Majesty was pleased to hint in way of supposition, will 
not willingly renounce his fair cousin, to whom he has 
been long engaged.” 

Umph ! ” answered the King—“ But you have never 
seen my daughter Joan.—A howlct, man!- an absolute 
owl, whom I am ashamed of! But let him be only a 
wise man, and iiHirry her, I will give him leave to be 
mad par amours for the fairest lady in France.—And 
now, Philip, have you given me the full map of your 
master's mind ? ” 

'* 1 h^vc possessed you. Sire, of those particulars on 
which he IS at present most disjioscd to insist. But your 
Majesty well knows that the Duke’s disposition is like 
a sweeping torrent, which only passes smoothly forward 
when Its waves encounter no opposition ; and what may 
be^presented to chafe him into fury, it is impossible even 
tp guess. Were more distinct evidence of your Majesty’s 
practices (pardon the phrase, where there is so little 
time for selection) with the Licgcois and William de la 
Marck to occur unexpectedly, the issue might be ter¬ 
rible.—There are strange news from that country—they 
say La Marck hath married Hameline the elder Coun¬ 
tess of Croye.” 

“That old fool was so mad on marriage, that she 
would have accepted the haml of Satan,” said the King; 

but that La Marck, beast as he is, should have married 
her, rather m/ore surprises me.** 
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'•There is a report also,” continued Des CoMines, 
•‘that an envoy, or herald, on La MarcJt's pj^rt, is ap- ‘ 
preaching Peronne ; this is like to drive the Duke frantic 
vnth rage—I trust that he has no letters, or the like, to 
show on your Majesty’s part? ” 

“Letters to a Wild Boar!” answered the King.— 

“ No, no, Sir Philip, I was no such fool as to cast pearls 
before swine.—What little intercourse 1 had with the 
brute animal was by message, in which I ah/ays em¬ 
ployed such low-bred slaves and vagabonds, that their 
evidence w'ould not be received m a trial for robbing a 
hen-roost." 

“ 1 can then only further recommend,” said Des 
Comincs, taking his leave, “that your Majesty should 
remain on your guard, be guided by events, and, above 
all, avoid using any language or arguiaent with the Duke 
which may better become your thgmty than your present 
condition.” 

“ If my dignity," said the King, “ grow troublesome 
to me—which it seldom doth while there arc deeper 
interests to think of--l have a special remedy for that 
swelling of the lieart—It is but looking into a certain 
ruinous closet, Sir Philip, and thinking of the death of ' 
Charles the Simple ; and it cures me as effectually as the 
cold bath would cool a fever.—And now, my friend ^and 
monitor, must thou be gone? Well, Sir Philip, the tipjc 
must come when thou wilt tiro reading lessons of state 
policy to the Bull of Burgundy, who is incapable of 
comprehending your most simple argument—If Louis of 
Valois then lives, thou hast a friend in the Court of 
Prance. I toll thee, iny Philip, it would be a blessing to 
my kingdom should I ever acquire thee ; who, with a 
profound view of subjects of state, hast also a con¬ 
science, capable of feeling and discerning between right 
and wrong. So help me, our lx>rd and Lady, and 
Mon seigneur Saint Martin, Oliver and Balue have hearts 
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ns hardened the nctht^r inillstont?; and my life is im- 
bittered by mnorsc and pcnanct s for the crimes they 
make me commit. 'I hou, Sir Philip, possessed of the 
wisdom of present and past times, canst teach how to 
become great without ceasing to be virtuous.’’ 

“ A hard task, and which few have attainiHl," said the 
historian ; '* but which is yet within the reach of princes, 
who wiliPstrivc for it. Meantime, Sue, be prepared, ^or 
the Duke will presently confer wilh you.” 

Louis looked long after Philip when lie left the apart¬ 
ment, and at length burst into a bitter laugh. “lie 
spoke of fishing—1 have sent him home a trout propeily 
tickled !--Anfl he thinks hmisedf virtuous because he 
took no bribe, but contented lumself with llatlery and 
promises, anti thefilcasure of avenging an affront to his 
vanity!—Why, he is but so much the ])Oorer for the 
refusal of the money—not a jot the more honest. He 
mus» be mine, though, for he hath the shrewdest head 
among ijiem. Well, now for nobler game ! I am to 
face this leviathan Charles, who will presently swim 
hitherward, cleaving the deep before him. 1 must, like 
a trembling sailor, throw a tub overboard to amuse 
him. But I may one day find the chance— of driving 
a harpoon into his entrails !'' * 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Hold fast thy tyuth, yount^ ^oldtcr.—Gentle maiden^ 
Keep you your p7 onnsr plight—Iranc its subtleties^ 

And grey-ha r, 'd poluy its maze offalsehood; 

But be you candid as the mirming sKy^ 

Kre the high sun sucks vapeurs up to stain it. 

Thk Trial. 


N the perilous and important morning which 
preceded the meeting of the two Princes in the 
Castle of Peronne, Oliver Ic Dam did his master 
the service of an active and skiLlul agent, making interest 
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Tor Louis in every quarter, both with presents Und pro¬ 
mises ; so that, when the Duke’s ang’er should blaze 
forth, all around should be interested to smother, and 
not to increase, the conflagration. He glided like night, 
from tent to tent, from house to house, making himself 
friends, but not in the Apostle’s sense, with the Mammon 
of unrighteousness. As was said of another active 
political agent, '* his finger was in every mnn’s jialm, his 
mouth was in every man's ear ; ” and for various reasons, 
some of which we have formerly hinted at, he secured 
the favour of many Burgundian nobles, who either had 
something to hope or fear from France, or who thought 
that, were the power of Louis too much reduced, their 
own Duke would be likely to pursue the road to despotic 
authority, to which his heart naturally^indined him, with 
a daring and unopposed p.ace. 

Where Oliver suspected hi^ own presence or arguments 
might be less acceptable, he employed that of other ser¬ 
vants of the King ; and it was in this mannen that he 
obtained, by the favour of the ('ount de Cr^ivecoeiir, an 
interview betwixt I^rd Crawford, accompanied by Le 
Balafr^, and Quentin Durward, who, .since he had 
arrived at Peronne, had been detained in a sort of 
honourable confinement. Private affairs were assign'^ 
as the cause of requesting this meeting ; but it is proc- 
bable that Crtvecoeur, who was afraid that his master 
might be stirred up in passion to do something dis¬ 
honourably violent towards Louis, was not sorry to 
afford an opportunity to Crawford to give some hints to 
the young Archer, which might prove useful to his 
master. 

T'he meeting between the countrymen was cordial, 
and even affecting. 

"Thou art a singular youth,” said Crawford, stroking 
the head of young Durward, as a grandsire might do 
that of his descendant; " Certes, you have had as meikle 
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fioo'X foitune as if you had been born with a lucky-hood 
on your ^lead. 

** All comes of his gaining an archer’s place at such 
early years," said Le Balafn^; “I never was so much 
talked of, fair nephew, because I was five-and-twenty 
years old before I was Aors depart.'' 

“And an ill-looking mountainous monster of a page 
thou wert, Ludovic," said the old commander, “with a 
beard like a baker’s shool, and a back like old Wallace 
Wight," 

"I fear," said Quentin, with downcast eyes, “I 
shall enjoy that title to distinction but a short time— 
since It IS my purpose to resign the service of the 
Archcr-Gu«ird." 

Le Balafrti was struck almost mute with astonishment, 
aad Crawford’s ancient features gleamed with dis¬ 
pleasure. The former at length mustered words enough 
to Say, “ Resign !--leave your place in the Scottish 
Archers !—such a thing was never dreamt of. I would 
not giv^ up my situation, to be made Constable of 
France." 

“Hush! Ludovic," said Crawford; “this youngster 
knows better how to sha|>e hi€ course with the wind 
than we of the old world do. His journey hath given 
hiyi .some pretty tales to tell about King Louis ; and he 
m turning Burgundian, that he may make his own little 
proht by telling them to Duke Charles." 

“ If I thought so," said Le BalafriS “ I would cut his 
throat with my own hand, were he fifty times my sister’s 

f i I 

“ But you would first inquire, whether I deserved to 
be so treated, fair kinsman ?" .answered Quentin;—“ ana 
you, my lord, know that I am no talc bearer ; nor shall 
either question or torture draw out of me a word to 
King Louis's prejudice, which may have come to my 
knowledge while I was in. his service. —-Sio far my oath 
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of duly keeps me silent. But 1 will not remain in that 
service, in which, besides the penis of hl.r ba^nle with 
mine enemies, I am to be exposed to the dangers of am¬ 
buscade on the part of my frumds." 

“ Nay, if he objects to lying in ambuscade," said the 
slow-witted Le Balafrt^, looking sorrow lully at the Lord 
Crawford, "1 am atraid, my lord, that all is over with 
him ! 1 myself liave had thirty bushinents break upon 

me, and truly 1 think 1 have laid m ambuscade*>wicc as 
often myself, it being a favourite practice in our King's 
mode of making war." 

“It IS so, indeed, Ludovic," answtTcd Lord Craw¬ 
ford; “nevertheless, hold your peace, for I believe I 
understand this gear better than you do." 

“ 1 wish to Our Lady you may, my lord," answered 
Ludovic; “but it wounds me to tl>j veiy midriff, to 
think my sister's son should fear an ambushirient." 

“Young man," said Crawford, “1 ]).irtly guess yoor 
meaning. You have met foul play on tlic road where 
you travelled by the King’s command, and >uu llunK you 
have reason to charge him with being the author of it.” 

“ I have been threatened with foul play in the esccn- 
tion of the King’s commission," answered Qucutin; 
“but I have had the good foiiune to elude it—whclher 
his Majesty be innocent or guilty in the matter, 1 le^ive 
to God and his own conscience He fed me when,! 
was a-hlingered—received me when I was a wandering 
stranger. I will never load him in his adversity with 
accusations which may indeed be unjust, since I heard 
them only from the vilest mouths." 

“ My dear boy—my own lad ! " said Crawford, taking 
him in his arms—“Ye think like a Scot, every joint of 
you I Like one that will forget a cause of quarrel with 
a friend whose back is already at the wall, and remember 
DOthiiig of him but his kindness." 

“ Since my Lord Crawford has embraced my nephew." 
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saiJ Ludovlc Lesly, " I will embrace him also—though 
I woLik^ have you to know, that to understand the ser¬ 
vice of an anibushinenl is as ncressary to a soldier, as it 
IS to a priest to be able to re.id his breviary." 

“Be hushed, Ludovic," said Crawford; “ye are an 
ass, my friend, and ken not the blessing Heaven has 
stmt you in this braw callanl.—And now tell me, Quentin, 
ray niiin. hath th(‘ King any advice of this brave, 
C'hrislJiui, and manly resohitiuii of yours? lor, pooi 
man, he had need, m his strait, to ken what he has 
to reckon upon. Had he but brtmght the whole brigade 
of Guards with him ' —But God’s will be done—Kens he 
of your purpose, think you?" 

“I really tan hardly tell,” .inswtaed Quentin; “but 
I assured liis learned Astrologer, Martins Galcotti, of 
my resolution uf be silent on all that could injure the 
King with the Duke of Burgundy. dhe ]iarticulars 
which I suspect, I will not (under your favour) communi¬ 
cate even to your lordshi]> , and to the philosopher 3 
was, o4 course, tar less willing to unfold myself." 

“ I la '- ay !" answered Lorfl Crawford—“ Oliver did 
indeed tell me that Galeotti prophesied most stoutly 
concerning the line of conduct you were to hold , and I 
am truly glad to lind he did .so on better authority than 
stars." 

*'y/e' prophesy'" said He Halafrc, laugliing ; “the 
stars never told him tliat honest Ludovic I..csly used to 
help yonder wench of his to spend the fair ducats he 
flings into her lap." 

“Hush! Ludovic," said his captain, “hush' thou 
beast, man I--If thou dost not respect my grey hairs, 
because I have been too much of a routter myself, 
respect the boy’s youth and innocence, and let us have 
no more of .such unbecoming dafling.'^ 

“ Your honour may say your pleasure," answered 
Ludovic Lesly; “but, by my faith, second-sighted 
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Saunders Souplejaw, the town-souter of G|cn-houlakiii» 
was worth Gallotti, or Gallypotty, or whatever'ye call 
him, twice told, for a prophet. He foretold that all my 
sister's children would die some day ; and he foretold 
it in the very hour that the youngest was bom, and that 
is this lad Quentin—who, no doubt, will one day die, to 
make up the prophecy—the more’s the phy—the whole 
curney of them is gone but himself. And Saunders 
foretold to myself one day, that I should be made by 
marriage, which doubtless will also happen in due time, 
though it hath not yet come to pass—though how or 
when, I can hardly guess, as I care not myself for the 
wedded state, and Quentin is but a lad. Also, Saunders 
predicted "- 

“Nay," said Lord Crawford, “iinle.ss the prediction 
be singularly to the purpose, I must cut you short, my 
good Ludovic ; for both you and I must now leave your 
nephew, with prayers to Our Lady to strengthen him 
in the good mind he is in; for this is a case in which 
a light word might do more mischief than all tl e Par¬ 
liament of Paris could mend. My blessing with you, 
my lad ; and be in no hurry to think of leaving our 
body ; for there will be good blows going presently in 
the eye of day, and no ambuscade." 

“ And my blessing, too, nephew," said Ludovic Lesly^* 
“for, since you have satisfied our most noble captain, I 
also am satisfied, as in duty bound." 

“Stay, my lord," said Quentin, and led Lord Craw¬ 
ford a little apart from his uncle. '' I must not forget 
to mention, that there is a person besides in the world. 
Who, having learned from me these circumstances, which 
it is essential to King Louis’s safety should at present 
remain concealed, may not think that the same obliga* 
tion of secrecy, which attaches to me as the King’s 
soldier, and as having been relieved by his bounty, is at 
all binding on her.” 
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*'Ox\iierf^ replied Crawford; “nay, if there be a 
woman in the secret, the Lord ha’ mercy, for we are all 
on the rocks again I” 

“Do not suppose so, my lord,” replied Durward, 
“ but use your interest with the Count of Cr6vecoeur to 
permit me an interview with the Countess Isabelle of 
Croye, who is the party possessed of my secret, and 
1 douril not that 1 can persuade her to be as silent 
as I shall unquestionably myself remain, concern¬ 
ing whatever may incense the Duke against King 
Louis.” 

The old soldier mused for a long tunc—looked up to 
the ceiling, then down again upon the floor—then shook 
his head,—and at length said, “There is something in 
all this, which, i?y my honour, I do not understand. 
The Countess Isabelle of (Jroye 1—an interview with a 
lady of her birth blood, and possessions !—and thou 
a raw Scottish lad, so certain of carrying thy point with 
her? Thou art either strangely confident, my young 
Iriend, or else you have used your time well upon the 
journey. But, by the cross of Saint Andrew! I will 
move Crcvecocur in thy behalf; and, as he truly fears 
that Duke CJharles may be provoked against the King, 
t(» the extremity of falling foul, I think it likely he may 
Ijrant thy request, though, by my honour, it is a comical 
one ! ” 

So saying, and shrugging up his shoulders, the old 
lord left the apartment, followed by Ludovic Lesly, 
who, forming his looks on those of hr-, principal, en¬ 
deavoured, though knowing nothing of the cause of his 
wonder, to look as mysterious and important as Craw¬ 
ford himself. 

In a few minutes Crawford returned, but without his 
attendant, I-e Balafr^. The old man seemed in singular 
humour, laughing and chuckling to himself in a manner 
which strangely distorted his stern and rigid features, 
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and at the same time shaking his head, as ''t something 
which he could not help condemning, while he found it 
irresistibly ludicrous. “ My certes, countryman," said 
he, " but you are not blate—you will never lose fair lady 
for faint heart ! C?r6vcccxmr swallowed your proposal as 
he would have done a cup of vinegar, and swore to me 
roundly, by all the saints in Burgundy, that, were less 
than the honour of princes and the peace of kingdoms 
at st.ake, you should never see e;ven so much as the print 
of the Countess Isabelle's foot on the clay. Were it 
not that he had a dame, and a fair one, I would have 
thought that he meant to break a lance for the prize 
himself. Perhaps he thinks of his nepliew, the County 
Stephen. A Countess ! -would no less servo you to be 
mintingat?—But along—your irterview with her 

must be brief—But I fancy you know how to make the 
most of little time—ho ! ho ! ho ’—By my faith, I can 
hardly chide thee for the presumption, I have such a 
good will to laugh at it!" 

With a brow like scarlet, at once offended ahd dis¬ 
concerted by the blunt inferences of the old soldier, and 
vexed at beholding in what an absurd light his passion 
was vit?wcd by every person of experience, Durward 
followed Lord Crawford in silenc(i to the Ursulmc con¬ 
vent, in which the Countess was lodged, and m the par¬ 
lour of which he found the Count de Cr^vecocur. 

*' So, young gallant,” said the latter, sternly, " you 
must see the fair companion of your romantic expedition 
once more, it seems ? ” 

“Yes, my I-ord Count,” answered Quentin, firmly; 
“and, what is more, I must see her alone.” 

“ That shall never be,” said the Count de Crfevecoeur. 
Lord Crawford, I make you judge. This young 
lady, the daughter of my old friend and companion in 
arms, the richest lieircss in Burgundy, has confessed a 
sort of a—what was I going to say?—in short, she is a 
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fooj, and your man-a;-arms hero a presumptuous cox¬ 
comb —In a^^word, they shall not meet alone.” 

" Then Will I not speak a single word to the Countess 
in your presence,” said Quentin, much delighted. " You 
have told me much that I did not dare, presumptuous as 
I may be, even to hope.” 

"Ay, truly said, my friend,” said Oawford. "You 
have been imprudent in your communications ; and, since 
you rgfer to me, and there is a good stout grating across 
the parlour, I would advise you to tiust to it, ami let 
them do their wotst wnth their tongues. Wluit, in.in ! 
the life of a King, and many thousands besides, is not 
to be weighed with the ch.ince of tw'o young things 
whilly-whawing in ilk other’s e.irs for a minute.” 

So .saying, he dragged ofl ('re\eco.'iir, who followed 
very reluctantly and east many angry glances at the 
young Archer ri.s he left the room. 

In a moment after, the Countess Isabelle entered on 
the other side of the giate, and no sooner saw Quentin 
alone m the p.irlour, than slit' .stoj^ix^d short, and cast 
her ejifs on the ground for iln,' space of half-a-mmutc: 
" Yet why should 1 be ungrateful,” she said, " boc.iuse 
others arc unjustly suspicious ? - My friend—my pre¬ 
server, I may almost say, so much have 1 been beset by 
treachery—my only faithful and constant friend ! ” 

• As she spoke thus, she (i.xlonded her liand to him 
through the grate, n.iy, sull'ered him to rotcain it until he 
had covered it with kisses, not unnungled witli tears. 
She only said, " Durward, were we ever to meet again, I 
would not permit this folly.” 

If It be considered that Quentin had guarded her 
through so many perils—that he had been, iii truth, her 
only faithful and zealous pro lector, perhaps my fan- 
readers, even if countesses and hen esses should be of the 
number, will pardon the derogation. 

But the Countess oxincatecl her hand at length, and 
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and at the same time shaking his head, asrt something 
which he could not help condemning, while he found it 
irresistibly ludicrous. “My ccrtes, countryman,’* said 
he, “ but you are nt>t blatc you will never lose fair lady 
for faint heart ! Cr^veccjeur swallowed your proposal as 
he would h.-ivc done a cup of vinegar, and swore to me 
roundly, by all the saints in Burgundy, that, were less 
than the honour of princes and the peace of kir>^doms 
at stake, you should never sec even so much as the print 
of the Countess Isabelle’s foot on the clav. Were it 
not that he had a dame, and a fair one, I would have 
thought that he meant to break a lancc for the prize 
himself. Perhaps he thinks of his nephew', the County 
Stephen. A Countess !—would no less serve you to be 
minting at?—But oome along—your interview with her 
must be brief—But 1 fancy you know how to make the 
most of little time—ho! ho ! ho ’—By my faith, I can 
hardly chide thee for the presumption, I have such a 
good will to laugh at it!" 

With a brow like scarlet, at once offended ahd dis¬ 
concerted by the blunt inferences of the old soldier, and 
vexed at beholding m what an absurd light his passion 
was view'ed by every person of experience, Durward 
followed I^ord Crawford m silence to the Ursuline con¬ 
vent, in which the Countess was lodged, and in the par¬ 
lour of which he found the Count dc Cr^vecoeur. 

So, young gallant,” said the latter, sternly, “ you 
must see the fair companion of your romantic expedition 
once more, it seems ? ” 

“Yes, my Lord Count,” answered Quentin, firmly; 
“and, what is more, I must sec her alone.” 

“ That shall never be,” said the Count de Crevecoeur. 
—“ Lord Crawford, I make you judge. This young 
lady, the daughter of my old friend and companion in 
arms, the richest heiress in Burgundy, has confessed a 
.sort of a—what was I going to say?—in short, she is a 
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fooj, and your man-at-arms here a presumptuous cox- 
comt> -In a^word, they shall not meet alone.” 

" Tften \ 111 I not speak a sing^le word to the Countess 
in your pres^ nee,” said Quentin, much delighted. “ You 
have told me much that 1 did not dare, presumptuous as 
I may be, even to hope.” 

"Ay, truly said, my friend,” said Crawford "You 
have been imprudent m your communications ; and, since 
you rgfer to me, and there is a good stout giating across 
the parlour, 1 would advise you to tiust tn it, and let 
them do their woist with their tongues W'hat, man ! 
the life of a King, and many thousands bcsidt's, is not 
to be weighed with the chance of two young things 
whilly-whawing in ilk other’s ears for a minute.” 

So saying, he dragged off Crevecu'ur, who followed 
very reluctantly^ and east many angry glances at the 
young Archer as he left the room. 

In a moment .ifter, the Countess Isabelle entered on 
the other side of the grate, ami no sooner saw Quentin 
alone in the parlour, than she stopix;d short, and cast 
her ey^s on the ground for the space of half-a-niuiute. 
" Yet why should I be ungrateful,” she said, " because 
Others are unjustly suspicious ?—My friend—my pre¬ 
server, 1 may almost say, so much havi* I been beset by 
treachery—my only faithful and constant hiend ! ” 

As she spoke thus, she e.xtended her hand to him 
through the grate, nay, suffered him to retain it until he 
had covered it with kisses, not uimnnglcd with tears. 
She only said, " Durward, wcie we ever to meet agmn, I 
would not permit this folly.” 

If It be considered that Quentin had guarded her 
through so many perils—that lie hail been, m truth, her 
only faithful and zealous protector, perhaps my fair 
readers, even if countesses and hciiesscs should be of the 
number, will pardon the derogation. 

But the Countess extricated her hand at length, and 
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Stepping a pace back from the grate, asked Durwarj!, i n 
a very embarrassed tone, what boon he t)ad to of 
her?—“For that you have a request to make* I have 
learned from the old Scottish Lord, who came here but 
now with my cousin of Crdvccceur. Let it be but reason^ 
able," she said, “but such as poor Isabelle can grant 
with duty and honour uninfringcd, and you cannot tax 
my slender powers too highly. But, oh ! do not speak 
hastily,—do not say," she added, looking arourid with 
timidity, “ aught that might, if overhejrd, do prejudice 
to us both ! " 

“Fear not, noble lady," said Quentin, sorrowfully; 
“ it is not here that I can forget the distance which fate 
has placed between us, or expose you to the censures ol 
your proud kindred, as the object of the most devoted 
love to one, poorer and less powerful—^not perhaps less 
noble than ihemselves. Let that pass like a dream of 
the night to all but one bosom, where, dream as it is, it 
will fill up the room of all existing realities.” 

“ Hush ! hush ! " said Isabelle ; “ for your own sake, 
—for mine,—be silent on such a theme. 'I'cll mo rather 
what it is you have to ask of me." 

“Forgiveness to one," replied Quentin, “who, for 
his own selfish views, hath conducted himself as your 
•memy." 

“ 1 trust I forgive all my enemies," answered Isabelle ; 
“but oh, Durward! through what scenes have your' 
courage and presence of mind protected me I—Yonder 
bloody hall—the good Bishop—I knew not till yesterday 
half the horrors I had unconsciously witnessed ! " 

“Do not think on them," said Quentin, who saw the 
transient colour which had come to her cheek during 
their conference, fast fading into the most deadly pale¬ 
ness—“ Do not look back, but look steadily forward, as 
they needs must who walk in a perilous road. Hearken 
to me. King Louis deserves nothing better at your 
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hard, of all Athers, than to be proclaimed the wily and 
insidious pr litician which he really is. But to tax him 
as the cncoura^cr of your flight—still more as the author 
of a plan to throw you into the hands of De la Marck— 
will iit this moment produce perhaps the King’s death 
or dethronement ; and, at all events, the most bloody 
war between France and Burgundy which the two coun¬ 
tries h.tve ever been engaged in.” 

" These evils shall not arrive for my sake, if they can 
be prevented,” said the Countess Isabelle ; " and indeed 
your slightest request \\ere enough to make me forego 
my revenge, were that at any time a passion wliieh I 
deeply cherish. Is it possible I would rather remember 
King Louis's injuries than your invaluable services?— 
Yet how is thistto be?—When I am called before iny 
Sovereign, the Duke of Burgundy, I must either stand 
silent, or speak the truth. The former would be con¬ 
tumacy ; and to a falsf' tale you will not dcjsire me to 
tram ny tongue.” 

“ Surely not,” said Diirward ; but let your evidence 
concerning Louis be confined to what you yourself posi¬ 
tively know to be truth , and when you mention what others 
have reported, no matter how credibly, let it be as re- 
lyrts only, and beware of iiledgmg your own personal 
evidence to that which, though you may fully believe, 
you cannot personally know to be true. The assembled 
Council of Burgundy cannot refuse to a monarch the 
justice which in my country is rendered to the meanest 
person under accusation. They must cstt'cm him innocent 
until direct and sufticicnt proof shall demonstrate his 
guilt. Now, what does not consist with your own certain 
knowledge, should be proved by other evidence than 
your report from hearsay.” 

“ I think I understand you,” said the Countess Isa¬ 
belle. 

*' 1 will make my meaning plainer,” said Quentin ; 
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f' 

and was illustrating it accordingly by more tl’.an one 
instance, when the convent-bell tolled. 

“ That,” said the Countess, “ is a sign.il that wc must 
part—i^art for ever !—Rut do not forget me, Durward ; I 
will never fotget you—your faithful services”- 

She could not speak more, but again extended her 
hand, which was again pressed to his lips ; and T know not 
how it was that, in endeavouring to withdraw her hand, 
the Countess came so close to the grating, that (Juenlin 
was encouraged to press the adieu on her lips. 'I'he 
young lady did not chide him—perhaps there was no 
time ; for Ocvecncur and Crawford, who had been from 
some loop hole eye-witnesses, if not ear-witnesses also, 
of what was passing, rushed into the a])artment, the first 
m a towering passion, the latter lauglling, and holding 
the Count back. 

“To your chamber, young mistress—to your cham¬ 
ber!” exclaimed the Count to Isabelle, who, flinging 
down her veil, retired in all haste—“which she aid be 
exchanged for a cell, and bread and w'atcr.—And yo\i, 
gentle sir, who are so malapert, the time will come when 
the interests of kings and kingdoms may not be con¬ 
nected with .such as you are ; and you shall then learn 
the penalty of your audacity in raising your bcggarl/ 
eyes ”- 

“Hush! hush!—enough said—rein up—rein up,” 
said the old Lord;—“and you, Quentin, I command 
you—be silent, and begone to your quarters. There is 
no such room for so much scorn neither. Sir Count of 
Cr^vecfKur, that I must say, now he is out of hearing— 
Quentin Durward is as much a gentleman as the King, 
only, as the Spaniard says, not so rich. He is as nol^le 
as myself, and I am chief of my name. Tush, tush I 
man, you must not speak to us of penalties.” 

“ My lord, my lord,” said Crfevecoeur, impatiently, 
“ the insolence of these foreign mercenaries is proverbial, 
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and should rccoivo mther rebuke than encouragement 
from you, wno are tlicir leafier " 

" My Lord Count," answered Crawford, “ I have 
ordered my command lor thf'se fifty >ears, witliout 
advice cither from Frenclirn.m or Burgundian ; and I 
intend to do so, under your favour, so long as T shall 
continue to hold it." 

“ V^cll, well, my lord," said Crcvcca^nr, " 1 meant you 
no disrespect ; your nobleness, as well as your age, 
entitle you to be privileged in your imji.ilienei* ; and for 
these young people, I am satisheil to overlook the past, 
since I will take care that they never meet again 

“ Do not take that upon your salvation, Cievecoeur,” 
said the old Lord, laughing ; “ mountains, it is said, may 
meet, and why lyt mortal creatures that have legs, and 
life and love to put those legs in motion? Yon kisS, 
Cr6veccjt;ur, came tendeily off—niethinks it was omi-* 
nous.” 

“ You are striving again to disturb my patience,” said 
Cr^vec^ur, "but I will not give you that advantage 
over me —Hark ! they toll the summons to the Castle 
—an awful meeting, of which Hod only e.\n foretell the 
issue.” 

"This issue T can foretell,” said the old Scottish Lord, 
that if violence is to Ix^ offered to the person of the 
King, few as his friends are, and surrounded by liis 
enemies, he shall neither fall alone nor unavenged : 
and grieved I am that his own positive orders have 
prevented niy taking measures to prepare for such an 
issue." 

" My Lord of Crawford,” said the Burgundian, *'to 
anticipate such evil is the sure way to give occasion to it. 
Obey the orders of your roy il master, and give no pre¬ 
text for violence by taking hasty offence, and you will 
find that the day will pass over more smoothly than you 
now conjecture." 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Me rather had^ my heart might Jeelyour lave^ 
Than my displeased eye see your courtesy. 

Up^ loitstu, up—your heart is up, I Krunv, 

Thub high at least—although your knee — 

King R1Q.HAKD II. 



T the first toll of the bell, which was to summon 
the great nobles of Burgundy together in council, 
with the very few French peers who could be 


present on the occasion, Duke Charles, followed by a 


part of his train, armed with partisans and battle-axes, 


entered the Hall of Herbert's Tower, in the Castle of 


Peronne. King Louis, who had expected the visit, arose 
and made two steps towards the Dulie, and then re¬ 
mained standing with an air of dignity, which, in spite of 
the meanness of his dress, and the familiarity of his 
ordinary manners, he knew very well howto assume when 
he judged it necessary. Upon the present iniportant 
crisis, the composure of his demeanour had an evident 
effect upon his rival, who changed the abrupt and hasty 
step with which he entered the apartment, into one more 
becoming a great vassal entering the presence of his 
Lord Paramount. Apparently the Duke had form’ud 
the internal resolution to treat Louis, in the outset aC 
least, with the formalities due to his high station ; but at 
the same time it was evident that, in doing so, he put no 
small constraint upon the fiery impatience of his own dis¬ 
position, and was scarce able to control the feelings of 
resentment and the thirst of revenge which boiled in his 
bosom. Hence, though he compelled himself to use the 
outward acts, and in some degree the language, of 
courtesy and reverence, his colour came and went rapidly 
—his voice was abrupt, hoarse, and broken—his limbi 
shook, as if impatient of the curb imposed on. his motions 
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—he frowned And bit his lip until the blood came—and 
every look and movement showed that the most pas¬ 
sionate prince who ever lived was under the dominion of 
one of his most violent paroxysms of fury. 

The King marked this war of passion with a calm and 
untroubled eye ; for though he gathered from the Duke’s 
looks foretaste of the bitterness of death, which he 
dreaded alike as a mortal and a sinful man, yet he was re¬ 
solved, like a wary and skilful pilot, neither to suffer 
himself to be thsconcerted by his own fears, nor to 
abandon the helm, while there was a chance of saving 
the vessel by adroit pilotage. Therefore, when the 
Duke, in a hoarse and broken lone, said something of 
the scarcity of hi‘= accommodations, he answered with a 
smile, that he could not complain, since he had as yet 
found Herbert’s Tower a better residence than it had 
proved to one of his ancestors. 

“ They told you the tradition then?” said Charles— 
** Yes—ftere he was slam—but it was because he re¬ 
fused to take the cowl, and finish his days in a mo¬ 
nastery.” 

" The more fool he," said T-ouis, affecting unconcern, 
•* since he gained the torment of being a martyr, without 
the merit of l:)eing a saint." 

“ I come," said the Duke, "to pray your Majesty to 
attend a high council, at which things of weight are to be 
deliberated upon concerning the welfare of France a* id 
Burgundy. You will presently meet them—that is» if 
such be your pleasure ”- 

" Nay, my fair cousin," said the King, " never strain 
courtesy so far, as to entreat what you may so boldly 
command—To council, since such is your Grace’s 
pleasure. We are somewhat shorn of our train," ho 
added, looking upon the small suite that arranged them¬ 
selves to attend him—" but you, cousin, must shine out 
for us both." 
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Marshc'illed by Toisoii d’Or, chief of the her'.ilds of 
Burgundy, the Princes left the Earl Herbert’s Tower, 
and entered the castle-yard, which Louis observed was 
filled with the Duke’s body-guard and nicn-at-arms, 
splendidly accoutred, and drawn up in martial array* 
Crossing the court, they entered the Council Hall, which 
was in a much more modern part of the building than 
that of which Louis had been the tenant, and, though 
in disrepair, had been hastily arranged for the solemnity 
of a public council. Two chairs of state were erected 
under the same canopy, that for the King being raised 
two steps liighcr than the one which tlie Duke was to 
occupy ; about twenty of the chief nobihty sat, arranged 
in due order, on eithiT hand (jf the chair of state ; and 
thus, when both the Princes were seated, the person 
for whose trial, as it might be called, the council was 
summoned, held the highest place, and appeared to 
preside in it. 

It was perhaps to get rid of this inconsistencry, and 
the scruples which might have been inspired by it, that 
Duke Charles, having bowed slightly to the royal chair, 
bluntly opened the sitting with the following words :— 

" My good vassals and councillors, it is not unknown 
to you what disturbances have arisen in our territories, 
both in our father’s time, and in our own, from the’ 
rebellion of vassals against superiors, and subjects against 
their princes. And lately we have had the most dreadful 
proof of the height to which these evils have arrived in 
our case, by the scandalous flight of the Countess Isabelle 
of Croye, and her aunt the Lady Hameline, to take 
refuge with a foreign power, thereby renouncing their 
fealty to us, and inferring the forfeiture of their fiefs ; 
and in another more dreadful and deplorable instance, 
by the sacrilegious and bloody murder of our beloved 
brother and ally the Bishop of Liege, and the rebellion 
of that treacherous city, which was but too mildly 
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punishe«l for tne last insurrection. We have been in¬ 
formed mat tLc^c sad events may be traced, not merely 
to the incoijspincy and folly of women, and the presump¬ 
tion of pampered citizens, but to the agency of foreign 
power, and the interference of a nnijlity neighbour, 
from whom, if good dee(l'^ eould merit any return in 
kind, ]3urgundy could have expected nothing hut the 
most sincere and devoted friendship. If this should 
,'rovc true," said the Duke, setting his teeth, and press¬ 
ing his heel against tlie ground, “what consirlcratiori 
shall withhold us— the means being in our power- from 
taking such measures, as shall effectually, and at the very 
.source, close up the mam spring, from which these evils 
have yeaily flowed on us?’* 

'I'hc Duke had bc*gun his speech with some calmness, 
but lie elevated his voice at the conclusion ; and the last 
sentence was spoken in a tone which made all the coun¬ 
cillors tremble, and brought a transient lit of paleness 
across the King s check He instantly recalled his 
couT.igJ, howe\er, and addressed the council m his turn, 
in a tone evincing so much ease and composure, that the 
Duke, though he seemed desirous to interrupt or stop 
him, found no decent opportunity to do so. 

“Nobles of France' and of Burgund),” he said, 
' Knights of the Holy Spirit and of the Holden Fleece ( 
since a King must plead his cause as an accused person, 
he cannot desire inoie distinguislu'd judges, than the 
flower of nobleiics.s, and muster and prulc of chivalry. 
Our fair cousin of liui gundy h.ith but darkened the dis¬ 
pute between us, in so far as his courte-,y has declined 
to state It m precise terms I, wlio have no cause for 
observing such delicacy, nay, whose condition permits 
me not to do so, crave lea\e to speak more precisely. 
It is to Us, my lords—to Us, his liege Lord, his kins¬ 
man, his ally,—that unhappy circumstances, perverting 
our cousin’s clear judgment and belter nature, have 
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induced him to apply the hateful charges of seducing his- 
vassals from thezr allegiance, stirring up ^he p^'ople of 
Liege to revolt, and stimulating the outlawed William 
de la Marck to commit a most cruel and sacrilegious 
murder. Nobles of France and Burgundy, I might truly 
appeal to the circumstances in which I now stand, as 
being in themselves a complete contradiction of such an 
accusation ; for is it to be supposed, that, having the 
sense of a rational being left me, I should have 'ihrown 
myself unreservedly into the power of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, while I was practising treachery against him, 
such as could not fail to be discovered, and which, being 
discovered, must place me, as I now stand, m the power 
of a justly exasperated prince? 'The folly of one who 
should seat himself quietly down to repose on a mine, 
after he had lighted the match whi' h was to cause 
instant explosion, w'ould have been wisdom compared 
to mine. I have no doubt, that, amongst the j^erpetra- 
tors of those horrible treasons at JSchonwaldt, villains 
have been busy with my name—but am I to be ^nswer- 
able, who have given them no right to use it ?—If two 
silly women, disgusted on account of some romantic 
cause of displeasure, sought refuge at my Court, does it 
follow that they did so by my direction ?—It will be 
found, when inquired into, that, since honour at^d 
chivalry forbade my sending them back prisoners to the;, 
Court of Burgundy—which, I think, gentlemen, no one 
who wears the collar of these Orders would suggest— 
that I came as nearly as possible to the same point, by 
placing them in the hands of the venerable father in 
God, who is now a saint in heaven.”—Here Ix>uis 
seemed much affected, and pressed his kerchief to his 
eyes—** In the hands, I say, of a member of my own 
family, and still more closely united with that of Bur¬ 
gundy, whose situation, exalted condition in the church, 
and, alas ! whose numerous virtues, qualified him to be 
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the protectoji nf these unhappy wanderers for a little 
while, and the mediator betwixt them and their liege 
Lord. I say, therefore, the only circumstances which 
seem, in my brother of Burgundy’s hasty view of this 
subject, to argue unworthy suspicions against me, are 
such as can be explained on the fairest and most honour¬ 
able motives ; and I say, moreover, that no one particle 
of credible evidence can be brought to support the in¬ 
jurious charges which have induced my brother to alter 
his fucndly looks towards one who came to him in full 
confidence of friendship—have caused him to turn his 
festive hall into a court of justice, and his hospitable 
apartments into a prison." 

"My lord, my lord," said Charles, breaking in so soon 
as the King paused, ‘ ‘ for your being hero at a time so 
unluckily coinciding with the execution of your projects, 
I can only account by supposing, that those who make 
it iheir trade to impose on others, do sometimes egre- 
giously delude themselves. The engineer is sometimes 
killed oy the springing of his own petard.—-For what is 
to follov^, let It depend on the event of this solemn inquiry. 
—Bring hither the Countess Isabelle of Croye ! " 

As the young lady was introduced, supported on the 
one side by the Countess of Crevecoeur, who had her hus¬ 
band's commands to that eftVet, and on the other by the 
Abbess of the Ursulme convent, Charles exclaimed, with 
his usual harshness of voice and manner,—" Soh ! sweet 
Princess—you, who could scarce find breath to answer 
us when we last laid our just and reasonable eonimanda 
on you, yet have had wind enough to run as long a 
course as ever did hunted doe—what think you of the 
fair work you have made betw (‘tm two great Princes, and 
two mighty countries, that have been like to go to war 
for your baby face ? " 

The publicity of the scene, and the violence of 
Charles’s manner, totally overcame the resolution which 
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Isabelle had formed of throwing herself at the J>uke*s 
feet, and imploring him to take possession of her estates, 
and permit her to retire into a cloister. She stood 
motionless, like a terrified female in a storm, who htvars 
the thunder roll on every side of her, and apprehends in 
every fresh peal, the bolt which is to strike her dead. 
The Countess of Cr^;vcc(X*ur, a woman ot spirit equal to 
her birth and to the beauty which she preserved 3ven in 
her matronly years, judged it necessary to interfere. 
** My Lord Duke," she said, “my fair cousin is under 
my jirotcction. I know better than your Grace how 
women should be treated, and we will leave this pre¬ 
sence instantly, unless you use a tone and language 
more suitable to our rank and sex." 

The Duke burst out into a laugh, it Creveeamr,” he 
said, “ thy tameness hath made a lordly dame of thy 
Countess ; but that is no affair of mine. Give a scat to 
yonder simple girl, to whom, so far from feeling enmity, 

I design the highest grace and honour.^—Sit,.,down, 
mistress, and tell us at your leisure what fiend possessed 
you to fly from your native country, and embrace the 
trade of a damsel adventurous.” 

With much pain, and not without several interrup¬ 
tions, Isabelle confessed, that, l»eing absolutely det^- 
mmed against a match proposed to lier by the Duke of. 
Burgundy, she had indulged the hojic of obtaining pro¬ 
tection of the Court of France 

“ And under protection of the French Monarch,” said 
Charles—“ Of that, doubtless, you were well assured ?” 

“I did indeed so think mvself assured,” said the 
Countess Isabelle, “otherwise 1 had not taken a step 
so decided.”—Here Charles looked upon Louis with a 
?mile of inexpressible bitterness, which the King sup¬ 
ported with the utmost firmness, except that his lip grew 
something whiter than it was wont to be.—“ But my 
uiformation concerning King Louis’s intentions towards 
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us," continuedithe Countess, after a short pause, "was 
almost entirely derived from my unhappy aunt, the Lady 
Hameline, and her opinions were formed upon the asser¬ 
tions and insinuations of persons whom I have since 
discovered to be the vilest traitors and most faithless 
wretches m the world,” She then stated, in brief terms, 
what she had since come to learn of the treachery of 
Marthoi^ and of Hayraddin Maugrabin, and added, that 
she *'entertained no doubt that the elder Maugrabin, 
called Zainet, the original adviser of their flight, was 
capable of every species of treachery, as well as of assum¬ 
ing the character of an agent of Louis without authority.” 

There was a pause while the Countess continued her 
story, which she prosecuted, though very briefly, from 
the time she left thj territories of Ruigundy, in company 
with her aunt, until the storming of Schonwaldt, and 
her final surrender to the Count oi Cr^vecoeur. All 
remained mute after she had finished her brief and 
broken narrative, and the Duke of Burgundy bent his 
fierce dara eyes on the ground, like one who seeks for a 
pretext to indulge his passion, but finds none sufficiently 
plausible to justify himself in his own eyes. " The 
mole,” he said, at length, looking upwards, "winds not 
his jdark subterranean path bem^ath our feet the less 
certainly, that we, though conscious of his motions, 
cannot absolutely trace them. Yet I would know of 
King Louis, wherefore he maintained these ladies at his 
Court, had they not gone thither by his own invitation." 

"I did not so entertain them, fair cousin," answered 
the Kin^. "Out of compassion, indeed, I received 
them in privacy, but took an early opportunity of placing 
them under the protection of the late excellent Bishop, 
your own ally, and who was (may God assoil him !) a 
better judge than I, or any secular prince, how to re¬ 
concile the protection due to fugitives, with the duty 
which a King owes to his ally, from whose dominions 
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ir 

they have fled. I boldly ask this young lady, whether , 
my reception of them was cordial, or whether if was not, 
on the contrary, such as made them express regret that 
they had made my Court their place of refuge? ” 

“So much was it otherwise than cordial,” answered 
the Countess, “ that it induced me, at least, to doubt 
how far it was possible that your Majesty should have 
actually given the invitation of which we l\ad been 
assured, by those who called themselves your agents ; 
since, supposing them to have proceeded only as they 
were duly authorised, it would have been hard to recon¬ 
cile your Majesty’s conduct with that to be expected 
from a king, a knight, and a gentleman.” 

The Countess turned her eyes to the King as she 
spoke, with a look which was prol^ably intended as a 
reproach, but the breast of Louis was armed against all 
such artillery. On the contrary, waving slowly his 
expanded hands, and looking around the circle, he 
seemed to make a triumphant appeal to all present, 
upon the testimony borne to his innoceiice in the 
Countess’s reply. 

Burgundy, meanwhile, cast on him a look which, 
seemed to say, that if in some degree silenced, he waf 
as far as ever from being satisfied, and then said ab¬ 
ruptly to the Countess,—“ Meihinks, fair mistress, in 
this account of your wanderings you have forgot 
mention of certain love-passages—So, ho 1 blushing ’ 
already ?—Certain knights of the forest, by whom your 
quiet was for a time interrupted. Well—that incident 
hath come to our ear, and something we may* presently 
form out of it—Tell me, King Louis, were it not well, 
before this vagrant Helen of Troy, or of Croye, set more 
kings by the cars,—^were it not well to carve out a fitting 
match for her? ” 

King Louis, though conscious what ungrateful pro¬ 
posal was likely to be made next, gave a calm and 
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silent assent *,0 what Charles said ; but the Countess 
lierself was restored to courage by the very extremity of 
her situation She quitted the arm of the Countess of 
Cr^vececur, on which she had hitherto leaned, came 
forward timidly, yet with an air of dignity, and kneeling 
before the Duke’s throne, thus addressed him :—"Noble 
Duke of Burgundy, and my liege T,ord , I acknowledge 
my farU in having withdrawn myself from your do¬ 
minions without your gracious permission, and will 
most humbly acquiesce in any penalty you are pleased 
to impose. 1 place my lands and castles at your rightful 
disposal, and pray you only of your own bounty, and 
foi the sake of my father’s memory, to allow the last of 
the line of Croye, out of her large estate, such a mode¬ 
rate maintenance's may find her admission into a con¬ 
vent for the remainder of her life." 

‘ ‘ What think you, bire, of the young person’s petition 
to us !'* said the Duke, .iddressing Louis. 

"As of a holy and humble motion," said the King, 
•' W'hich doubtless comes from that grace which ought 
not to be resisted or withstood." 

*' The humble and lowly shall be exalted, ” said Ch«arles. 
*' Arise, Countess Isabelle—we mean belter for you than 
you have devised for yourself. We mean neither to 
sequestrate your estates, nor to abase your honours, but, 
on the contrary, will add largely to both." 

"Alas! my lord," said the Countess, continuing on 
her knees, " it is even that well-meant goodness which I 
fear still more than your Grace’s displeasure, since it 
compels*me ’’- 

"Saint George of Burgundy!" said Duke Charles, "is 
our will to be thwarted, and our commands disputed, at 
every turn ? Up, I say, minion, and withdraw for the 
present—when we have time to think of thee, we will so 
order matters, that, TUtSainUGris! you shall cither 
obey us or do worse." 
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Notwithstanding this stem answer, *he Countess 
Isabelle remained at his feet, and would probably, by 
her pertinacity, have driven him to say upon the spot 
something yet more severe, had not the Countess of 
Crfevccoeur, who better knew that Prince's humour, 
interfered to raise her young friend, and to conduct her 
from the hall. 

Quentin Durward was now summoned to appjiar, and 
presented himself before the King and Duke with that 
freedom, distant alike from bashful reserve and intrusive 
boldness, which becomes a youth at once well-born and 
well-nurtured, who g ves honour where it is due, but 
without permitting himself to be dazzled or confused by 
the presence of those o whom it is to bo rendered. His 
uncle had furnished h m with the me.'^is of again equip¬ 
ping himself in the arms and dress of an Archer of the 
Scottish Guard, and his complexion, mien, and air, 
suited in an uncommon degree his splendid appearance. 
His extreme youth, too, prepossessed the councillors in 
his favour, the rather that no one could easfty believe 
that the sagacious Louis would have chosen so very 
young a person to become the confidant of political 
mtrigues ; and thus the King enjoyed, in this, as in 
other cases, considerable advantage from his singular 
choice of agents, both as to age and rank, whore ^uch 
election seemed least likely to be made. At the coifl- 
\nand of the Duke, sanctioned by that of Louis, Quentin 
fommcnccd on account of his journey with the Ladies 
»f Croye to the neighbourhood of Liege, premising a 
statement of King Louis’s instructions, which were, that 
he should escort them safely to the castle of the Bishop. 

‘‘ And you obeyed my orders accordingly?’* said the 
King. 

*' I did, Sire,” replied the Scot. 

"You omit a circumstance,” said the Duke. "You 
were set upon in the forest by two wandering knights.” 
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" It does not become me to remember or to proclaim 
such an mndent," said the youth, blushin" infjenuously, 

“But It doth not become tolorgetit,"said the Duke 
of Orleans. “This youth discharged his commission 
mantully, and maintained his trust in a manner that I 
shall long remember.—Come to my apartment, Archer, 
when this matter is over, and thou shall find 1 have not 
forgot ,lhy brave bcaiing, while I am glad to see it is 
equalled by tliy modesty." 

“ And oorne to mine," said Dunois. “ T have a helmet 
for thee, sinct* I think 1 owe thee one." Quentin bowed 
low to both, and the examinaiion was resumed. At the 
command of Duke tliarles he pruduced the written in¬ 
structions which he had received for the direction of his 
journey. 

“ Did you tolled these instructions literally, soldier?' 
said the Duke. 

“No, if it please your Grace," replied Quentin. 
“ 'J'hey directed me, as you may be pleased to observe, 
to cross the M.aes iK'ar Namur ; whereas 1 kept the left 
bank, as being both the mgher and the safer road to 
Liege." 

“ And wheiefore that altciation? " said the Duke. 

“ Because 1 began to suspect the fidelity of my guide," 
answered Quentin. 

“ Now, mark tlie questions I have next to ask thee," 
said the Duke. “ Reply liiily to them, and fear nothing 
from the resentment of any one. But if you palter or 
double in your answers, I will have thee hung alive in an 
iron cli^ciin fiom the steeple of the market-house, where 
thou shall wish for death for many an hour ere he oome 
to relieve you!" 

There was a deep silence ensued. At length, having 
given the youth time, as he thought, to consider the cir¬ 
cumstances in which he was placed, the Duke demanded 
to know of Durward who his guide was, by whom 
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supplied, and wherefore he had been led to entertain sus¬ 
picion of him? To the first of these questions,sQuentin 
Durward answered, by naming Hayraddin Maugrabin, 
the Bohemian ; to the second, that the guide had been 
recommended by Tristan rHcrmite ; and in reply to the 
third point, he mentioned what had happened in the 
Franciscan convent near Namur ; how the Bohemian 
had been expelled from the holy house ; and how, 
jealous of his behaviour, he had dogged him to a ren¬ 
dezvous with one of William de la March's lanzknechts, 
where he overheard them arrange a plan for surprising 
the ladies who were under his protection. 

"Now, hark ye,” said the Duke, "and once more 
remember thy life depends on thy veracity : did these 
villains mention their having this King’s—I mean this 
very King Louis of France’s authority, for their scheme 
of surprising the escort, and carrying away the ladies?’ 

"If such infamous fellows had said so,” replied 
Quentin, " 1 know not how I should have believed them, 
liaving the wokI of the King himself to place ir, opposi¬ 
tion to theirs.” 

Louis, who had listened hitherto with most earnest 
attention, could not help drawing his breath deeply, 
when he heard Durward's answer, in the manner of one 
from whose bosom a heavy weight has been at once re¬ 
moved. The Duke again looked di.sconcerted an4" 
moody; and, returning to the charge, questioned 
Quentin still more closely, whether he did not under¬ 
stand, from these men'.s private conversation, that the 
plots which they meditated had King Louis’s sanction ? 

" I repeat, that I heard nothing which could authorise 
me to say so,” answered the young man, who, though 
Internally convinced of the King's accession to the 
treachery of Hayraddin, yet held it contrary to his 
lulegiance to bring forward his own suspicions on the 
bubjcct; " and if I had heard such men make such an 
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assertion I say that 1 would not have given their 

testimony Wf ight against the instructions of the King 
himself.” 

“Thou art a faithful messenger,” said the Duke, with 
a sneer; **and I venture to say, that in obeying the 
King’s instructions, thou liast disappointed his expecta¬ 
tions in a manner that thou mightost have smarted for, 
but thaf subseiiuent events have made thy bull-headed 
fidelity seem like good service.” 

“ I understanil you not, my lord,” said Quentin Dur- 
ward; “all I know is, that my master King I.ouis sent 
me to protect these ladies, and that I did so accordingly, 
to the extent of my ability, both in the journey to Schon- 
waldt, and through tiu* subsequent scenes which took 
place. I understegDd the instructions of the King to be 
honourable, and I executed them honourably ; had they 
been of a dilferent tenor, they would not have suited one 
of my name or nation." 

Fur comme un FcossoisF said Charles, who, how¬ 
ever disappointed at the tenor of Durward’s reply, was 
not unjust enough to blame him for his boldness. “ But 
hark thee, Archer, what instructions were those which 
made thee, as some sad fugitives from Schonwaldt have 
infc’-mcd us, parade the streets of Liege, at the head ox 
those mutineers, who afterwards cruelly murdered their 
tenipcral Prince and spiritual Father? And what ha¬ 
rangue was it which thou didst make after that murder 
was committed, in which you took upon you, as agent 
for L ouis, to assume authority among the villains who 
had just perpetrated so great a crime?" 

“ My lord," said Quentin, “there are many who could 
testify, that I assumed not the character of an envoy oi 
France in the town of Liege, but had it fixed upon me 
by the obstinate clamours of the pxtople themselves, who 
refused to give credit to any disclamation which 1 could 
make. This I told to those in thf service of the Bishop 
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when I had made my escape from the city, and recom¬ 
mended their attention to the security of the Castle, 
which might have prevented the calamity and horror of 
the succeeding night. It is, no doubt, true, that I did, 
in the extremity of danger, avail myself of the influence 
which my imputed character gave me, to save the Countess 
Isabelle, to protect my own life, and, so far as I could, 
to rein in the humour for slaughter, which had already 
broken out in so dreadful an instance. I repeat, and will 
maintain it with my body, that 1 had no commission of 
any kind from the King of France, respecting the people 
of Liege, far less instructions to instigate them to mutiny; 
and that, finally, when 1 did avail myself of that imputed 
character, it was as if I h«ad snatched up a shield to 
protect myself in a moment of ernerf ency, and used it, 
as I should surely have done, for the defence of myself 
and others, without inquiring whether 1 had a right to 
the heraldic emblazonments which it displayed." 

“And therein, my young companion and ppsoner," 
said CrtvecGBur, unable any longer to remain silent, 
** acted with equal spirit a-hd good sense ; and his doing 
SO cannot justly lx; imputed as blame to King Louis." 

There was a murmur of assent among the surrounding 
nobility, which sounded joyfully in the cars of I^ng 
l-ouis, whilst it gave no little offence to Charles. 
rolled his eyes angrily around, and the sen timer ts, so 
generally expressed by so many of his highest vassals and 
wisest councillors, would not perhaps have prevented his 
giving way to his violent and despotic temper, had not 
Des Comines, who foresaw the danger, prevented it, by 
suddenly announcing a herald from the city of Liege. 

“ A herald from weavers and nailers I" exclaimed the 
Duke—“but, admit him instantly. By Our I^y, I 
will leam from this same herald something further of his 
employers' hopes and projects, than this young French- 
Scot tish mau-at-anns seems desirous to tell me I" 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

Ariel. - Hatkl tJuy roar. 

PuobPERO. Let them be /mated soundly. 

The Ticmpest, 

HKRE was room made in the assembly, and no 
•sm .ill curiosity evinced by those present to see 
the herald whom the insurgent Liegeois had 
ventured to send to so haughty a lYince as the Duke ot 
Burgundy, while in such high indignation against them. 
For It must be remembered, that at this period heralds 
were only disp.atchcd from sovereign princes to each 
other upon solemn occasions ; and that the inferior 
nobility cmploycd^Dursiuvants, a lower rank of officers-at- 
arms. It may be also noticed in passing, that Louis XL, 
an habitual dender of vvhatcvcr did not promise real 
povv'^r or substantial advantage, was in especial a pro¬ 
fessed aintemiier of heralds and heraldry, “ red, blue, 
and green, with all their trumpery," to which the pride 
of his rival Charles, which was of a very different kind, 
attached no small degree of ceremonious importance. 

The herald, who was now introduced into the pre- 
sci.oe of the monarchs, was dressed in a tabard, or coat, 
c mbroidered with the arms of his master, in which the 
boar's head made a distinguished appearance, in bla¬ 
zonry, which, in the opinion of the skilful, was mure 
showy than accurate. 'I'he rest of his dress—a dress 
always sufficiently tawdry—was overcharged with lace, 
embroidery, and ornament of every kind; and the plume 
of feathers which he wore was so high, as if intended to 
sweep the roof of the hall. In short, the usual gaudy 
splendour of the heraldic attire was caric«atursd and over¬ 
done. The Boar’s-head was not only repeated on every 
part of his dress, but even his bonnet was formed into 
that shape, and it was represented with gory tongue and 
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bloody tusks, or in proper language, laS'iged nnd den'- 
fated ^les; and there was something in the man's 
appearance which seemed to imply a mixture of boldness 
and apprehension, like one who has undertaken a dan¬ 
gerous commission, and is sensible that audacity alone 
can carry him through it with safety. Something of the 
same mixture of fear and effrontery was visible in the 
manner in which he paid his respects, and he'’showed 
also a grotesque awkwardness, not usual amongst those 
who were accustomed to be received in the presence of 
princes. 

** Who art thou, in the devil’s name?” was the greet¬ 
ing with which Charles the Bold received this singular 
envoy. 

1 am Rouge Sanglier,” answered the herald, *‘the 
officer-at-arms of William de la Marck, by the grace of 
God, and the election of the Chapter, Prince Bishop of 

I 

aege 

“ lla! ” exclaimed Charles; but as if subduing his 
own passion he made a sign to him to proceed. 

"And in right of his wife, the honourable Countess 
Hamcline of Croye, Count of Croye, and Lord of, 
Bracquemont. ” 

The utter astonishment of Duke Charles at the efitre- 
mity of boldness with which these titles were announced- 
in his presence, seemed to strike him dumb ; a/id the ■ 
herald, conceiving, doubtless, that he had made a suit¬ 
able impression by the annunciation of his character, 
proceeded to state his errand. , 

** Annuncio vobis ^audium ma^um*' he said ; " I 
let you, Charles of 13urgundy and Earl of Flanders, to 
know, in my master’s name, that under favour of a 
dispensation of our Holy Father of Rome, presently 
expected, and appointing a fitting substitute ad sacra, 
he proposes to exercise at once the office of Prince Bishop, 
and maintain the rights of Count of Croye.” 
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The Dake Burjjundy, at this anti other pauses in 
the herald’s speech, only ejaculated “Ha!" or some 
similar interjection, without makings any answer ; and 
the tone of exclamation was that of one who, though 
surpiised and moved, is willing to hear all that is to be 
said ere he commits himself by making an answer. To 
the fartl-sT astonishment of all who were present, he for¬ 
bore from his usual abrupt and violent gesticulations, 
remaining with the nail of his thumb pressed against 
his teeth, which was his hivourite attitude when giving 
attention, and keeping his eyes bent on the ground, as 
if unwilling to betray the passion which might gleam in 
them. 

The envoy, thenTore, proceeded boldly and unabashed 
in the delivery of his message. “ In the name, there¬ 
fore, of the Piiiiee Bishop of lactje, and Count ol CToye, 
I am to require of you, Duke Chtirles, to desist from 
those pretensions and encniachments which you have 
made on the free and imperial city of Liege, by conni¬ 
vance with the late Louis of Bourbon, unworthy Bishop 
thereof "- 

“ Ha I" again exclaimed the Duke. 

“ Also to restore the bauners of the community, W'hich 
yov took violently from the town, to the number of si\- 
and-lhiity,—to rebuild the breaches in their walls, and 
restore the fortifications which you tyrannically disman¬ 
tled,—and to acknowledge my master, Willuim dc la 
Marck, as Prince Bishop, lawfully elected in a free 
Chapter*of Canons, of which behold the proems ver¬ 
bal." 

“ Have you finished ? " said the Duke. 

“ Not yet," replied the envoy: “ I am farther to re¬ 
quire your Grace, on the part of the said right noble and 
venerable Prince, Bishop, and Count, that you do pre¬ 
sently withdraw the garrison from the Castle of Bracque- 
mont, and other place'* of strength, belonging to the 
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Earldom of Croye, which have been placeft there, 
whether in your own most gracious name* or in that of 
Isabelle, calling herself Countess of Croye, or any other, 
until it shall be decided by the Imperial Diet, whether 
the fiefs in question shall not pertain to the sister of the 
late Count, my most gracious I^dy llamelinc, rather 
than to his daughter, in respect of the jus emphyt^^usis."* 

“Your master is most learned," replied the Duke. 

“ Yet," continued the herald, “ the noble and vener¬ 


able Prince and Count will be disposed, all other disputes 
betwixt Burgundy and Liege being settled, to fix upon 
the Lady Isabelle such an appanage as may become her 
quality." 


“ He is generous and considerate," said the Duke in 
the same tone. 


“ Now, by a poor fool’s conscience," said Le Glorieux 
apart to the Count of Crevecamr, “ I would rather be in 
the worst cow’s hide that ever died of the murrain, than 


in that fellow’s painted coat ! The poor man''goes on 
like drunkards, who only look to the other pot, and not 
to the score which mine host chalks up behind the 
lattice." 


■ ‘ Have you yet done ? " said the Duke to the herald. 

“ One word more," answered Rouge Sanglier, “ffbm 
my noble and venerable lord aforesaid, respecting hfc ’ 

worthy and trusty ally, the Most Christian King - 

“ Ha I" exclaimed the Duke, starting, and in a fiercer 
tone than he had yet used ; but, checking himself, he 
instantly composed himself again to attention. i 

*' Which most Christian King's royal person it is ru¬ 
moured that you, Charles of Burgundy, have placed 
under restraint, contrary to your duty as a vassal of the 
Crown of France, and to the faith observed among 
Christian Sovereigns. For which reason, my said noble 
and venerable nuister, by my mouth, charges you to put 
his Royal and Most Christian a^y forthwith at freedom, 
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or to receive *,he defiance which I am authorised to pro¬ 
nounce to ynu.” 

“ Have you yet done? " said the Duke. 

"I have,** answered the herald, *‘and await your 
Grace’s answer, trusting it may be such as vill save the 
effusion of Christian blood.” 

“ Now, by Saint George of Burgundy ”—said the Duke 
—but >?re he could proceed further, Louis arose, and 
struck in with a tone of so much dignity and authority, 
that Charles could not interrupt him. 

** Under your favour, fair cousin of Burgundy,” said 
the King, “ we ourselves crave priority of voice in reply¬ 
ing to this insolent fellow.—Sirrah herald, or whatever 
thou art, carry back notice to the pierjured outlaw and 
murderer, William de la Marck, that the King of France 
will be prc.scntlyoefore Liege, for the purpose of punish¬ 
ing the sacrilegious murderer of his late beloved kinsman, 
Louis of Bourbem; and that he proposes to gibbet De 
la Marck alive for the insolence of terming himself his 
ally, and putting his royal name into the mouth of one 
of his own base messengers.” 

"And whatever else on my part,” said Charles, 

* * which it may not misbecome a prince 4.0 send to a 
common thief and murderer.—^And begone !—Yet stay. 
—Never herald went from the Court of Burgundy without 
ha^aig cause to cry, Largesse!—Let him be scourged 
till the bones are laid bare ! ” 

" Nay, but if it please your Grace,'* said Crevecoeur 
and D’Hymbercourt together, "he is a herald, and so 
far prfHleged.” 

"It is you, Messires,” replied the Duke, "who are 
such owls as to think that the tabard makes the herald. 
I see by that fellow's blazoning he is a mere impostor. 
Let Toison d’Or step forward, and question him in your 
presence.” 

In spite of his natural effrontery, the envoy of the 
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Wild Boar of Ardennes now became pale ; r»nd that not¬ 
withstanding some touches of paint with which ^ne had 
adorned his countenance. Toison d’Or, the chief herald, 
as we have elsewhere said, of the Duke, and King-at- 
arms within his dominions, stepped forward with the 
solemnity of one who knew what was due to his office, 
and asked his supposed brother, in what College he had 
studied the science which he professed. < 

" I was bred a pursuivant at the Heraldic College of 
Ratisbon,” answ’cred Rouge Sanglier, " and received 
diploma of Ehrcnhold from that same learned fra¬ 
ternity." 

‘'You could not derive it from a source more worthy," 
answered Toison d’Or, bowing still low^er than he had 
done before ; "and if I presume to confer with you on 
the mysteries of our sublime science, in obedience to the 
orders of the most gracious Duke, it is not in hopes of 
giving, but of receiving knowledge," 

"Go to," said the Duke, impatiently. " I^ave off 
ceremony, and ask him some question that r^ay try 
his skill." 

" It were injustice to ask a disciple of the worthy 
College of Arms at Ratisbon, if he ooniprehendeth the 
common terms of blazonry," said Toison d'Or ; "but^I 
may, without offence, crave of Rouge Sanglier to say if 
he IS instructed in the more mysterious and secret terms 
of the science, by which the more learned do em¬ 
blematically, and as it were parabolically, express to 
each other what is conveyed to others in the ordinary 
language, taught in the very accidence as it viere of 
Heraldry? " 

*' I und#*rstand one sort of blazonry as well as another," 
answered Rouge Sanglier, boldly ; ‘' but it may be we 
have not the same terms in Germany which you have 
here in Flanders." 

"Alas, that you will say sol" replied Toison d'Or; 
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our noble ''•‘ience, which is indeed the very banner of 
noblencb^, and glory of generosity, being the same in all 
Christian countries, nay, known and acknowledged even 
by the Saracens and Moors. I would, therefore, pray of 
you to describe what coat you will after the celestial 
fashion, that is, by the planets.” 

“ Blazon it yourself as you will,” said Rouge Sanglier; 
“ I wilVdo no such apish tricks upon commandment, as 
an ape is made to come aloft.” 

** Show him a coat, and let him blazon it his own 
way," said the Duke ; “and if he fails, I promise him 
that his back shall be gules, azure, and sable." 

“ Here," said the herald of Burgundy, taking from 
his pouch a piece of parchment, “is a scroll, in which 
certain considerations led me to prick down, after my 
own poor fashioli, an ancient coat. I will pray my 
brother, if indeed he belong to the honourable College 
of Arms at Ratisbon, to decipher it in fitting lan¬ 
guage." 

Le (iioneux, who seemed to take great pleasure in this 
discussion, had by this time bustled himself close up to 
the two heralds. “ I will help thee, good fellow," said 
he to Rouge Sanglier, as he looked hopelc sly upon the 
s^oll. “ This, my lords and masters, represents the cat 
looking out at the dairy-window." 

This .sally occasioned a laugh, which was something to 
the advantage of Rouge Sanglier, as it led Toison d'Or, 
indignant at the misconstruction of his drawing, to 
explain it as the coat-of-arms assumed by Childebert, 
King of France, after he had taken prisoner Gandemar. 
King of Burgundy ; representing an ounce, or tiger- 
cat, the emblem of the captive prince, behind a grating, 
or, as Toison d'Or technically defined it, “Sable, a 
musion passant Or, oppressed with a trellis gules. clout5 
of the second.” 

•* By my bauble,” said Le Gloneux, '* if the cat 
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resemble Burgundy, she has the right side pf the grating 
now-a-days." 

“True, good fellow," said Louis, laughing, while 
the rest of the presence, and even Charles himself, 
seemed disconcerted at so broad a jest,—" I owe thee a 
piece of gold for turning something that looked like 
sad earnest into the merry game which I trust it will 
end in." , 

“Silence, Le Glorieux," said the Duke; “and you, 
Toison d’Or, who are too Iciirned to be intelligible, stand 
back,—and bring that rascal forward, some of you.— 
Hark ye, villain," he said in his har.shc 5 t tone, “do you 
know the difference between argent and or, except in the 
shape of coined money? " 

“ For pity’s sake, your Grace, be good unto me !-^ 
Noble King Louis, speak for me ! ’' ' 

Speak for thyself," said the Duke—“ In a word, art 
thou herald or not ? " 

“ Only for this occasion 1" acknowledged the detected 
official. 

“Now, by Saint George!" said the Duke, eyeing 
Louis askance, “we know no king—no gentleman— 
save one, who would have so prostituted the noble science 
on which royalty and gentry rest 1 save that King, who 
sent to Edward of England a serving man disguised''as 
a herald."* ^ ' 

“Such a stratagem," said Louis, laughing, or affecting 
to laugh, “could only be justified at a Court where no 
heralds were at the time, and when the emergency was 
urgent. But, though it might have passed on th^ blunt 
and thick-witted islander, no one with brains a whit 
better than those of a wild boar would have thought 
of passing such a trick upon the accomplished Court of 
Burgundy." 

“Send him who will," said the Duke, fiercely, “he 
shall return on their hands in poor case.—Here 1—drag 
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him to the ;' 5 arket-place !—slash him with bridle-reins 
and dog-wh:ps until the tabard hang about him in 
tatters !—Upon the Rouge Sanglier !— 9 a, 9 a !—Haloo, 
haloo ! ■' 

Four or live large hounds, such as are painted in 
the hunting-pieces upon which Rubens and Schneiders 
laboured in conjunction, caught the well-known notes 
with M.+iich the Duke concluded, and began to yell and 
bay as if the boar were just roused from his lair. 

** By the rood ! ” said King Louis, observant to catch 
the vein of his dangerous cousin, “ since the ass has pul 
on the boar's hide, I would set the dogs on him to bait 
him out of it! " 

'* Right ! right! " exclaimed Duke Charles, the fancy 
exactly chiming m with his humour at the moment—‘‘ it 
shall 1^ done I —^Uncouple the hounds!—Hykea Talbot I 
hyke a Beaumont!—We will course him from the dooi 
of the Castle to ihe cast gate.” 

I trust your Grace will treat me as a beast of chase," 
said the fellow, putting the best face he could upon the 
matter, “and allow me fair law?” 

“ Thou art but vermin," said the Duke, “and entitled 
to no law, by the letter of the book of hunting ; never- 
ttjelcss, thou shall have sixty yards in advance, were if 
but for the sake of thy unparalleled impudence.--Away, 
awt'y, sirs!—we will see this sport.”—And the council 
breaking up tumultuously, all hurried, none faster than 
the two Princes, to enjoy the humane pastime which 
King Louis had suggested. 

Th 6 Rouge Sanglier showed excellent sport; for, 
winged with terror, and having half-a-score of fierce 
boar-hounds hard at his haunches, encouraged by the 
blowing of horns and the woodland cheer of the hunters, 
he flew like the very wind, and had he not been encum¬ 
bered with his herald's coat (the worst possible habit for 
a runner), he might fairly have escaped dog-free ; he 
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also doubled once or twice, in a manner mych approved 
of by the spectators. None of these, nay, nit even 
Charles himself, was so delighted with the sport as King 
Louis, w^ho, partly from political considerations, and 
partly as being naturally pleased with the sight of human 
suffering when ludicrously exhibited. laughed till the 
tears ran from his eyes, and in his ecstasies of rapture, 
caught hold of the Duke’s ermine cloak, as if to i^’Tpport 
himself: whilst the Duke, no less d^hghted, flung his 
arm around the King's shoulder, making thus an exhi¬ 
bition of confidential sympathy and familiarity, very much 
at vanance with the terms on which they had so lately 
stood together. 

At length the speed of the pseudo-herald could save 
him no longer from the fangs of his pursuers ; they 
seized him, pulled him down, and woilld probably soon, 
have throttled him, had not the Duke called out— 
** Stave and tail !—stave and tail!—Take them off him I 
—He hath shown so good a course, that, though he 
has made no sport at bay, we will not haVc him 
despatched." 

Several oflicers accordingly busied themselves in taking 
off the dogs ; and they were soon seen coupling some 
up, and pursuing others which ran through the streets, 
shaking in sport and triumph the tattered fragments of 
painted cloth and embroidery rent from the tajiard, 
which the unfortunate wearer had put on in an unlucky 
• hour. 

At this moment, and while the Duke was too much 
engaged with what passed before him to mind wkat w'as 
said behind him, Oliver le Dain, gliding behind King 
Louis, whispered into his car—“It is the Bohemian, 
Hayraddin Maugrabin—It were not well he should come 
to speech of the Duke." 

** He must die." answered Louis, in the same tone— 
“ dead men tell no tales." 
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One insta* I afterwards Tristan THermite, to whom 
Oliver tiad i;iven the hint, sU‘p]5ed forward before tlie 
King and the Duke, and said, in his blunt manner, “ bo 
please your ^lajesty and your Grace, this piece of game 
IS mine, and I claiiii him—he is marked with my stamp 
—the flcur-dc-lys is liranded on his shoulder, as all men 
may see.—He is a known villain, and hath slain the 
King’s? subjects, robbed churches, deflower»*d virgins, 
slain deer in the royal parks ^ 

“ Knough, enough,” said Duke Charles, "he is my 
royal cousin's properly by many a good title. What 
will your Majesty do \\ith him? " 

" If he is left to my disposal,” sairl the King, "I will 
at least give him one lesson in the .science of heraldry, 
in which he is ignorant—only explain to him prac¬ 
tically, the meaning of a cross potence^ with a noose 
dangling proper.” 

" .Vot as to be by him borne, but as to bear him.— Let 
him take the degrees under your gossip Tristan--he is a 
deep piofessgr iii such mysteries.” 

Thus answered the Duke, with a burst of discordant 
laughter at hia own wit, which was so cordially cho- 
russed l.y I ^ouis, that his rival could not iielp looking 
kirdly at him, while he said— 

" Ah, Louks, Louis ! would to God thou wert as 
faith'ul a monarch as thou art a merry companion !—I 
cannot but think often on the jovial time wc used to 
spend together.” 

" You may bring it back when you wHl,” said Louis ; 
" I wift' grant you as fair terms as for very shame’s sake 
yoH ought to ask in my pri'sent condition, without 
making yourself the fable Oi Christendom ; and I will 
swear to observe them upon the holy reiique which I 
have ever the grace to bear about my person, being a 
fragment of the true cross.” 

Here he took a small gold€? reliquari, which was 
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suspended from his neck next to his shirt a chain of 
the same metal, and having kissed it devoutly, cont.nued— 

** Never was false oath sworn on this most sacred 
relique, but it was avenged within the year." 

** Yet," said the Duke, it was the same on which 
you swore amity to me when you left Burgundy, and 
shortly after sent the Bastard of Rubempr6 to murder or 
kidnap me." 

“ Nay, graeious cousin, now you are ripping up ancient 
grievances," said the King; "I promise you, that you 
were deceived in that matter.—Moreover, it was not 
upon this relique which I then swore, but upon another 
fragment of the true cross which I got from the Grand 
Seignior, weakened in virtue, doubtless, by sojourning 
with infidels. Besides, did not the war of the Public 
Good break out within the year ; and was not a Bur¬ 
gundian army encamped at Saint Denis, backed by all 
the great feudatories of France ; and was 1 not obliged 
to yield up Normandy to my brother?—O God, shield us 
from perjury on such a warrant as this I" 

** Well, cousin," answered the Duke, ** I do believe 
thou hadst a lesson to keep faith another time,—And 
now for once, without hnessc and doubling, will you 
make good your promise, and go with me to punish tijis 
murdering La Marck and the Liegeois?" 

I will march against them." said Louis, '‘with the 
Ban, and Arriere-Ban of France, and the Oriflamme 
displayed." 

“ Nay, nay," said the Duke, “ that is more than is 
needful, or may be advisable. The presence of your 
Scottish Guard, and two hundred choice lances, will 
serve to show that you are a free agent. A large army 
might"- 

“ Make me so in effect, you would say, my fair 
cousin?" said the King. ** Well, you shall dictate the 
numbers of my attendants." 
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• ** Ap 1 to ^^ut this fair cause of mischief out of the way, 
you will agree to the Countess Isabelle of Croye wedding 
with the Duke of Orleans ? " 

" Fair cousin," said the King, ** you drive my com-tesy 
to extremity. The Duke is the betrothed bridegroom of 
my daughter Joan, lie generous—yield up this matter, 
and let us speak rather of the towns on the Somme." 

“ My council will talk to your Majesty of these, ' said 
Charles ; “I myself have less at heart the actpiisition of 
territory, than the redress of injuries. You have tam- 
l>ered with my vassals, and your royal pleasure must 
needs dispose of the hand of a Ward of Burgundy. 
Your Majesty must bestow it within the pale of your 
own royal family, since you have meddled with it— 
otherwise our conference breaks off. ” 

" Were I to say 1 did this willingly," said the King, 
*' no one would believe me ; therefore do you, my fair 
cousin, judge of the extent of my wish to oblige you, 
when I say most reluctantly, that the parties consenting, 
and a dispensation from the Pope being obtained, my 
own objections shall be no bar to this match which you 
propose." 

“ All besides can be easily settled by our ministers," 
"said the Duke, “and we arc once more cousins and 
friends." 

“ May Heaven be praised ! " said Louis, “ who, hold¬ 
ing in his hand the hearts of princes, doth mercifully 
incline them to peace and clemency, and prevent the 
effu^on of human blood.—Oliver," lie added apart to 
that favourite, who ever waited around him like the 
familiar beside a sorcerer, '' Hark thee—tell Tristan to 
be speedy in dealing with yonder runagate Bohemian." 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Vll take thee to the good green wood^ 

And mmke thine oivn hand choose the tree. 

Old Uallad. 



OW (j(xl be praised, that gave ns the power of 
laughing and making others laugh, and shame 
to the dull cur who scorns the ofl'ice^ of a jester ! 
Here is a joke, and that none of the brightest (though 
it may pass, since it has amused two Princes), which 
hath gone farther than a thousand reasons of state to 
prevent a war between Fiance and Burgundy.” 


Such was the inference of l.e Gloneux, when, in con¬ 
sequence of the reconciliation of whic’ wc gave the 
particulars in the last chapter, the Burgundian guards 
were withdrawn from the Castle of Peronne, the abode 
of the King removed from the ominous Tower of Count 
Hcibcrt, and, to the great joy both of French and 
Burgundians, an outward show at least of confidence 
and friendship seemed so established between I Hike 
Charles and his liege lord. Yet still the latter, though 
treated with ceremonial observance, was sufficiently 
aware that he continued to be the object of suspicion,* 
though he prudently affected to overlook it, and appeared 
to consider himself as entirely at his ease. 

Meanwhile, as frequently happens in such cases, whilst 
the principal parties concerned had so far made up their 
differences, one of the subaltern agents concerned in 
their intrigues w'as bitterly experiencing the truth of the 
political maxim, that if the great have frequent need of 
base tools, they make amends to society by abandoning 
them to their fate, so soon as they find them no longer 
useful. 

This was Hayraddin Maugrabin, who, surr^^ndered by 
the Duke's officers to the King's Provost-V^arshal, was 
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by hira pla ed in the hands of his two trusty aides-de 
camp, Troi'i'Kschelles and Petit-Andre, to be despatched 
without lob^. of time. One on either side of him, and 
followed by a few guards and a multitude of rabble,— 
this playing the Allegro, that the Penseroso,—he was 
marched oil' (to use a modern comparison, like Garrick 
between T'ragedy and Comedy) to the neighbouring 
forest; wheic, to save all fuithcr trouble and ceremonial 
of a gibbet, and so forth, the disposers of his fate pro¬ 
posed to knit him up to the first sufiicicnt tree 

They wtire not long m finding an oak, as Petit-Andr^ 
facetiously expresscfi it, lit to bear such an acorn ; and 
placing the wretched criminal on a bank, under a suffi¬ 
cient guard, they began their extemporaneous preparations 
for the filled catastrophe. At that moment, Hayraddin, 
gazing on the crowd, encountered the eyes of Quentin 
Durward, who, thinking he recognised the countenance 
of his faithless guide in that ot the detected impostor, 
had followed with the crowd to witness the execution, 
and assure himself of the identity. 

When the executioners informed him that all w'as 
ready, Hayraddin, with much calmne.ss, asked a single 
boon at their hands. 

“Anything, my .son, consistent with our office,” said 
Trois-Eschelies. 

“That is,” said Hayraddin, “anything but my 
life.” 

“Even so,” said Trois-Eschclles, “and something 
more ; for as you seem resolved to do credit to our 
my.stery, and die like a man, without making wry mouths 
—why, though our orders arc to be prompt, I care not 
if I indulge you ten minutes longer.” 

“ You are even too gemrous,” said Hayraddin. 

“Truly we may be blamed for it,” said Petit-Andr^ ; 
** but what of that ?—I could consent almost to give my 
life for such a jerry-come-tumble, such a smart, tight. 
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firm lad, who proposes to come from aloft w'th a ,^aoQ^ 
as an honest fellow should do.” 

*'So that if you want a confessor,” said Trois-£s- 
chelles- 

Or a lire of wine,” said his facetious companion—— 

Or a psalm,” said Tragedy- 

** Or a song," said Comedy- 

“ Neither, my good, kind, and most expedtiious 
friends," said the Bohemian—I only pray to speak 
a few minutes with yonder Archer of the Scottish 
Guard.” 

The executioners hesitated a moment ; but Trois- 
Eschclles recollecting that Quentin Durwrird was be¬ 
lieved, from various circumstances, to stand high in the 
favour of their master. King Louis, they resolved to 
permit the interview. 

When Quentin, at their summons, approached the 
condemned criminal, he could not but be shocked at his 
appearance, however justly his doom might have Jbeen 
deserved. The remnants of his heraldic finery, rent to 
tatters by the fangs of the dogs, and the clutches of the 
bipeds who had rescued him from their fury to lead him 
to the gallows, gave him at once a ludicrous and a 
wretched appearance. His face was dis<^oloured with 
paint, and with some remnants of a fictitious beard, 
assumed for the purpose of disguise, and there was the 
paleness of death upon his cheek and upon his lip ; yet, 
strong in passive courage, like most of his tribe, his eye, 
while it glistened and wandered, as well as the contorted 
smile of his mouth, seemed to bid defiance to the aeath 
he was about to die. 

Quentin was struck, partly with horror, partly with 
Compassion, as he approached the miserable man ; and 
these feelings probably betrayed themselves in his man¬ 
ner, for Petit-Andt^ called out, “Trip it more smartly, 
foUy Archer—gentleman's leisure cannot wait for 
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you, if ^ou \ alk as if the pebbles were eggs, and you 
afraid of breaking them.” 

I must speak with him in privacy,” said the criminal, 
despair seeming to croak in his accent as he uttered the 
words, 

“That may hardly consist with our office, my merry 
Leap-the-lciddcr,” said Petit-Andr<i ; ** wc know you for 
a slippery ccl of old.” 

“ I am tied with your horse-girths, hand and foot,” 
said the criminal—“ You may keep guard around me, 
though out of ear-shot—the Aichcr is your own King’s 
servant—And if I give you ten guilders ”- 

“Laid out in masses, the sum may profit his poor 
soul,” said Trois-Eschelles. 

“ Laid out ir»> wine or brantwein, it will comfort my 
pool body,” responded Pctit-Andr<S. “JSo let them be 
forthcoming, my Jiltle crack-rope.” 

“ Pay the bloodhounds their fee,” said Hayraddin to 
Durw^^rd ; “ f was plundered of every stiver when they 
took me—it shall avail thee much.” 

Quentin paid the executioners their guerdon, and, like 
men of promise, they retreated out of hearing—keeping, 
however, a careful eye on the criininars motions. After 
Waiting an instant till the nnhay^py man should spcfik, 
as he still remained silent, Quentin at length addressed 
\mh, “ And to this conclusion thou hast at length 
arrived I" 

“Ay,” answered Hayraddin, “it required neither 
astrploger, nor physiognomist, nor chiromanti.st, to fore¬ 
tell that 1 should follow the destiny of my family.” 

“Brought to this early end by thy long course of 
crime and treachery,” said The Scot. 

“ No, by the bright Aldeboran and all his brother 
twinklersl” answered the Bohemian. “I am brought 
hither by my folly in believing that the bloodthirsty 
cruelty of a Frank could be restrr tned even by what they 
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themselves profess to hold most sacred. A priest’s vest¬ 
ment would have been no safer garb for me^than d 
herald’s tabard, however sanctimonious are your profes¬ 
sions of devotion and chivalry." 

“A detected impostor has no right to claim the 
immunities of the disguise he had usurped," said 
Durward. 

“ Delected ! " said the Bohemian. “ My jargen was 
as good as yonder old fool of a herald’s ; but let it 
pass. As well now as hereafter." 

“You abuse time," said Quentin. “If you have 
jughl to tell me, say it quickly, and then take some care 
of your soul." 

“Of my .soul?" said the Bohemian, with a hideous 
laugh. “Think ye a leprosy of twenty year.s can be 
cured in an instant?—II I have a soul, it hath been in 
such a course since 1 was ten years old and more, that 
it would take me one month to recall all my crimes, 
and another to tell them to the priest !—and were such 
space granted me, it is five to one I would employ it 
otherwise." 

“ Hardened wretch, blaspheme not! Tell me what 
thou hast to say, and I leave thee to thy fate," said 
Durward, with mingled pity and horror. 

“ I have a boon to ask," said Hayraddin,—“ but first 
I will buy it of you ; for your tribe, with all their pro¬ 
fessions of charity, give nought for nought." 

“I could well-nigh say, thy gifts perish with thee," 
answered Quentin, “ but that thou art on the very verge 
of eternity.—Ask thy boon—reserve thy bounty—can 
do me no good—I remember enough of your good 
offices of old." 

“Why, I loved you," said Hayraddin, “ for the matter 
that chanced on the banks of the Cher ; and I would 
nave helped you to a wealthy dame. You wore her 
i;carf, whhh partly misled me ; and indeed I thought 
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thnt ^-lameline, with her portable wealth, was more foi' 
your market -penny than the other hen-sparrow, with her 
old roost at Bracquemont, which Charles has clutched, 
and is likely to keep his claws upon.” 

“Talk not so idly, unhappy man,” said Quentin; 
“ yonder officers become impatient.” 

“Give them ten g^uilders for ten minutes more,” said 
the CLiljirit, —who, like most in his situation, mixed with 
his hardihood a desire of procrastinating his fate,—“ I 
tell thee it shall avail thee much.” 

“ Use then well the minutes so purchased,” said 
Durward, and easily made a new bargain with the 
Marshal's men. 

This done, llayraddin continued.—“Yes, I assure 
you I meant you well ; and Hamcline would have 
proved an easy rmd convenient spouse. Why, she has 
reconciled herself even with the lioar of Ardennes, thougli 
his mode of wooing was somewhat of the roughest, and 
lords it yonder in his sty, as if she had fed on mast- 
husks ^nd acorns all her life.” 

“ Cease this brutal and untimely jesting,” said Quentin, 
“ or, once more I tell you, I will leave you to your fatc.”^ 

“You are right,” said llayraddin, after a moment’s 
pause ; “what cannot be postponed must be faced!— 
V&Vdl, know then, I came hither m this accursed disguise, 
moved by a great reward from De la Marck, and ho]:)ing 
a ye! mightier one from King Louis, not merely to bear 
the message of defiance which y<3U may have heard of, 
but to tell the King an important secret.” 

“ Iljvas a fearful risk,” said Durward. 

“ It W'as paid for as such, and such it hath proved,**" 
answered the Bohemian. “ De la Marck attempted 
before to communicate with Louis by means of Mar- 
thon ; but she could not, it seems, approach nearer to 
him than the astrologer, to whom she told all the pas¬ 
sages of the journey and of Schonwaldt; but it is a 
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chance if her tidings ever reached Louis, except in^the 
shape of a prophecy. But hear my secret, w]j;'ich is. 
more important than aught she could tell. William de 
la March has assembled a numerous and strong force 
within the city of Liege, and augments it daily by means 
of the old priest’s treasures. But he proposes not to 
hazard a battle with the chivalry of Burgundy, and still 
less to stand a siege in the dismantled town. This he 
will do—he will suffer the hot-brained Charles lo sit 
down before the place without opposition ; and in the 
night make an outfall or sally upon the leaguer with 
his whole force. Many he will have in French armour, 
who will cry, France, Saint Louis, and Denis Montjoye, 
as if there were a strong body of French auxiliaries in 
the city. This cannot choose but strike utter confusion 
among the Buigundians ; and if King T^ouis with his 
guards, attendants, and such soldieis as he may have 
with him, shall second his efforts, the Roar of Ardennes 
nothing doubts the discomfiture of the whole Burgundian 
army. There is my secret, and I bequeath it V/> you. 
Forward, or prevent the enterprise—sell the intelligence 
to King Louis, or to Duke Charles, I care not—save or 
destroy whom thou wilt; for my part, I only grieve that 
I cannot spring it like a mine, to the destruction of 
them all! ” ^ 

“It IS indeed an important secret," said Quentin,* 
instantly comprehending how easily the national jeatousy 
might be awakened in a camp consisting partly of French, 
partly of Burgundians. 

“Ay, so It is," answered liayraddin ; “ an^, now 
you have it, you would fain begone, and leave me 
without granting the boon for which I have paid be¬ 
forehand." 

“Tell me thy request," said Quentin—“ I will grant it 
*f it be in my power." 

“Nay, it is no mighty demand—it is only in behalf 
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of poor Klc’^ypcr, my palfrey, the only living thing that 
may mAs me.—A due mile south, you will find him 
feeding by a deserted collier's hut; whistle to him thus," 
—(he whistled a peculiar note), “and call him by his 
name, Klepper, he will come to you ; here is his bridle 
under my gaberdine—it is lucky the hounds got it not, 
for he obeys no other. Take him, and make much oi 
him do not say for his master’s sake,—but because 
I have placed at your disposal the event of a mighty 
war. fie will never fail you at need—night and day, 
rough and smooth, fair and foul, warm stables and the 
winter sky, arc the same to Klepper ; had 1 cleared the 
gates of Peronne, and got so far as where I left him, 
I had not been in this case.—Will you be kind to 
Klepper ? ’’ ^ 

“I swear to you that 1 will," answered Quentin, 
afi*eoted by what seemed a trait of tenderne.ss in a cha* 
racter so harden "d. 

“ Tjjcn fare ihcc well ! ” said the criminal—Yet stay 
—stay -I would not willingly die in discourtesy, for¬ 
getting a lady's commission. —'Phis billet is from the 
very gracious and extremely silly Lady of the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes, to her black-eyed niece- I see by your 
Usok I have chosen a willing messenger. —And one word 
moie—I forgot to say that in the stuffing of my saddle 
youuwill find a rich purse of gold pieces, for the sake of 
which I put my life on the venture which has cost me so 
dear. Take them, and replace a hundred-fold the 
guilders you have bestowed on these bloody slaves—I 
inake^ou mine heir.” 

“ I will bestow them in good works and masses for the 
benefit of thy soul," said Quentin. 

“Name not that word again," said Hayraddin, his 
countenance assuming a dreadful expression ; “ there is 
—there can be—there shall be—no such thing ' ►-it is a 
dream of priestcraft t " 
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" Unhappy—most unhappy being ! Th|pk better I— 
let me speed for a priest—these men will delrfy yet ix 
little longer—I will bribe them to it," said Quentin— 
“ What canst thou expect, dying in such opinions, and 
impenitent? ” 

“ To be resolved into the elements," said the hardened 
atheist, pressing his fettered arms against his bosom ; 
" my hope, trust, and expectation is, that the mysterious 
frame of humanity shall melt into the general mass of 
nature, to be recompounded in the other forms with 
which she daily supplies those which daily disappear, 
and return under different forms,—the watery particles 
to streams and showers, the earthy parts to enrich their 
mother earth, the airy portions to wanton in the breeze, 
and those of lire to supply the blaze of Aldoboran 
and his brethren—In this faith have T lived—and 1 will 
die in it !—Hence ! begone !—disturb me no farther ! 
—I have spoken the last word that mortal ears shall 
listen to I" 

Deeply impressed with the horrors of his condition, 
Quentin Durward yet saw that it was vam to hope to 
awaken him to a sense of his fearful state. He bade 
him, therefore, farewell ; to which the criminal only re¬ 
plied by a short and sullen nod, as one who, plunged in 
reverie, bids adieu to company which distracts his 
thoughts. He bent his course towards the forest, and 
easily found where Klepper was feeding. The creature 
came at his call, but was for some time unwilling to be 
caught, snuffing and starting when the stranger ap¬ 
proached him. At length, however, Quentin's general 
acquaintance with the habits of the animal, and perhaps 
some particular knowledge of those of Klepper, which 
he had often admired while Hayraddin and he travelled 
together, enabled him to take possession of the Bohe¬ 
mian's dying request. Long ere he returned to Peronne, 
the Bohemian had gone where the vanity of his dreadful 
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creed was to he put to the final ibsue—a fearful experience 
for oiieVho had neither expressed remorse for the past, 
nor apprehension for the future ! 


CHAP. XXXV. 



* 7'*s brave for Heauty 'lufu'u the best blade unns her. 

Tine Count Palatink, 

IIKN Quentin Durvvard re.iclK’d Pcroiino, a 
council was sitting, m the issue of which he 
was interested more deeply than he could have 
appreluuidcd, and whicli, though held by persons of a 
rank with whou^oue of his could scarce be supposed to 
have community of intciest, had nevertheless the most 
extraijrdinary influence on his fortunes. 

King Louis, who, alter the interlude of De la March's 
envcjy had omitted no ojiportunity to cultivate the re¬ 
turning interest which that circumstance had given him 
in the Duke's opinion, had been engaged in consulting 
him, or, it might be almost said, receiving his opinion, 
upon the number and quality of the troops, by whom, 
auxiliary to the Duke of Burgundy, he was to be 
attended in their joint expedition against Liege. He 
plaiMy saw the wish of Cliarles w'as to call into his 
c<imp such Lrcnchincn as, from their small number and 
high quality, might be considered rather as hostages 
than as auxiliaries ; but, observant of Cr6vecceur's 
advice, he assented as readily to whatever the Duke 
proposed, as if it had arisen from the free impulse of his 
own mind. 

The King failed not, however, to indemnify himself for 
his complaisance, by the indulgence of his vindictive 
temper against Balue, whose counsels had led him to 
repose such exuberant tmst in the Duke, of Burgundy. 
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Tristan, who bore the summons for moving up hit 
auxiliary forces, had the farther commission to cii.rry the 
Cardinal to the Castle of Loches, and there shut him up 
in one of those iron cages which he himself is said to 
have invented. 

“ I^et him make proof of his own devices," said the 
King ; ** he is a man of holy church—wc may not shed 
his blood; but, Pasques-dietit his bishopric, f^r ten 
years to come, shall have an impregnable frontier to 
make up for its small extent !—And see the troops are 
brought up instantly." 

Perhaps by this prompt acquiescence, Louis hoped to 
evade the more unpleasing condition with which the 
Duke had clogged their reconciliation. But if he so 
hoped, he greatly mistook the temper of his cousin ; for 
never man lived more tenacious of his purpose than 
Charles of Burgundy, and least of all was he willing to 
relax any stipulation which he had made in resentment, 
or in revenge of a supposed injury. 

No sooner were the necessary expresses despatched to 
summon up the forces who were selected to act as auxi¬ 
liaries, than Louis was called upon by his host to give 
public consent to the espousals of the Duke of Orleans 
and Isabelle of Croye. The King complied with a hea y 
sigh, and presently after urged a slight expostulation, 
founded upon the necessity of observing the wish^fs of 
the Dulce himself. 

'‘These have not been neglected," said the Duke of 
Burgundy; “ Cr6vecoeur hath communicated with Mon¬ 
sieur d'Orleans, and finds him (strange to say) dead 
to the honour of wedding a royal bride, that he ac¬ 
ceded to the proposal of marrying the Countess of 
Croye as the kindest proposal which father could have 
made to him." 

" He is the more ungracious and thankless," said 
Louis ; ** but the whole shall be as you, my cousin, will; 
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If you can bring it about with consent of the parties 
themselves 

“Fear nut that/' said the Duke; and accordingly, 
not many minutes after the affair had been proposed, 
the Duke of Orleans and the Countess of Croye, the 
latter attended, as on the preceding occasion, by the 
Countess of Crevecoeur, and the Abbess of the Ursu- 
lines, yere summoned to the presence of the Princes, and 
heard from the mouth of Charles of Burgundy, un¬ 
objected to by that of Louis, who sat in silent and 
moody consciousness of diminished consequence, that 
the union of their hands was designed by the wisdom 
of both Princes, to confirm the perpetual alliance which 
in future should take place betwixt France and Bur¬ 
gundy. 

The Duke of CIrleans had much difficulty in suppress¬ 
ing the joy which he felt upon the proposal, and which 
delicacy rendered improper in the presence of Louis; 
and it required his habitual awe of that monarch to 
en<able .urn to rein in his delight, so much as merely to 
reply, that his duty compelled him to place his choice 
at the disposal of his Sovereign.” 

*' Fair cousin of Orleans," said Louis, with sullen 
gravity, ** since I must speak on so unpleasant an occa¬ 
sion, it is needless for me to remind you, that my sense 
of your merits had led me to propose for you a match 
into my own family. But since my cousin of Burgundy 
thinks that the disposing of your hand otherwise is the 
surest pledge of amity between his dominions and mine, 
I love^botli too well not to sacrifice to them my own 
hopes and wishes.” 

'fhe Duke of Orleans threw himself on his knees, and 
kissed,—and, for once, with sincerity of attachment,— 
the hand which the King, with averted countenance, 
extended to him. In fact he, as well as most present, 
saw, in the unwilling acquiescence of this accomplished 
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dissembler, who, even with that very purpose, had suf¬ 
fered his reluctance to be visible, a King relin*quishing 
his favourite project, and subjugating his paternal feel¬ 
ings to the necessities of state, and interest of his country. 
Even Burgundy was moved, and Orleans' heart smote 
him for the joy which he involuntarily felt on being freed 
from his engagement with the Princess Joan. If he had 
known how deeply the King was cursing him,i in his 
soul, and what thoughts of future revenge he was 
agitating, it is probable his own delicacy on the occasion 
would not have been so much hurt. 

Charles next turned to the young Countess, and 
bluntly announced the proposed match to her, as a 
matter which neither admitted delay nor hesitation ; 
adding, at the same time, that it was but a too favour¬ 
able consequence of her intractability on a former 
occasion. 

“ My Lord Duke and Sovereign,” said Isabelle, sum¬ 
moning up all her courage, ‘‘I observe your Grace’s 
commands, and submit to them,'' ' 

“ Enough, enough," said the Duke, interrupting her, 
•* we will arrange the rest.—Your Majesty," he con¬ 
tinued, addressing King Louis, "hath had a boar’s 
hunt in the morning, what say you to rousing a wol^ in 
the afternoon?" 

The young Countess saw the necessity of decisjon.— 
/our Grace mistakes my meaning," she said, speaking, 
though timidly, yet loudly and decidedly enough to 
compel the Duke's attention, which, from some con- 
^ousness, he would otherwise have willingly d'Jnied to 
her.—“My submission,” she said, " only respected those 
lands and estates which your Grace's ancestors gave to 
mine, and which I resign to the House of Burgundy, if 
my Soveff^gn thinks my disobedience in this matter 
•^nders nv an worthy to hold them.” 

** Ha I Isaint George ! ” said the Duke, stamping 
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furiously oi\ the ground, “does the fool know in what 
jyrescncf^ she tS —and to whom she speaks?" 

“My lord," she replied, stdl undismayed, “I am 
before my Suzerain, and, 1 trust, a just one. If you 
deprive me of my lands, you take away all that your 
ancestors’ generosity gave, and you break the only bonds 
which attach us together. You gave not this poor and 
persecuted form, still less the spirit which animates mo. 
—And these it is my purpose to dedicate to Heaven in 
the convent of the Ursulines, under the guidance of this 
Holy Mother Abbess " 

The rage and astonishment of the Duke can hardly be 
conceived, unless wc could estimate the surprise of a 
falcon, against whom a dove should ruffle its pinions in 
defiance.—“Will the Holy Mother receive you without 
an appanage?" ha said, in a voice of scorn. 

“ If she doth her convent, in the first instance, so 
much wrong," said the Tady Isabelle, “ I trust there 
is charity enough among the noble friends of my 
house, o make up some support for the orphan of 
Croye. ’ ’ 

“ It IS false 1" said the Duke ; “ it is a base pretext to 
cover some secret and unworthy passion.—My lord of 
Orleans, she shall be yours, if 1 drag her to the altar 
witn my own hands !" 

The Countess of Crcvecoeur, a high-spirited woman, 
and confident in her husband’s merits and his favour 
with the Duke, could keep silent no longer. “My lord," 
she said, “your passions transport you into language 
utterly tinworthy—The hand of no gentlewoman can be 
disposed of by force." 

“And it is no part of the duty of a Christian Prince," 
added the Abbess, ** to thwart the wishes of a pious 
soul, who, broken with the cares and persecutions of 
the world, is desirous to become the bride of Heaven." 

“ Neither can my cousm of Orleans," said Dunois* 
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“ with honour accept a proposal, to which the lad^ lias 
thus publicly stated her objections. ” ^ , 

“ If 1 were permitted," said Orleans, on whose facile 
mind Isabelle’s beauty had made a deep impression, 
" some time to endeavour to place iny pretensions before 
the Countess in a more favourable lif^ht ’’- 

“ My lord," said Isabelle, whose firmness was now 
fully supported by the encouraj^cment which she received 
from all around, “ it were to no purpose—my iiiind is 
made up to decline this alliance, though far above iiiy 
deserts." 

"Nor have I time," said the Duke, “to wait till 
these whimsies are changed with the next elinnge of 
the moon. — Monscigneur d'Orleans, she shall learn 
within this hour, that obedience becomes ni.itter of 
necessity." », 

"‘Not in my behalf, Sire," answered the Prince, who 
felt that he could not, with any show of honour, avail 
himself of the' Duke's obstinate disposition; " to have 
been once openly and positively refused, is ono/ gh for 
a son of France. He cannot prosecute his addresses 
farther." 

The Duke darted one furious glance at Orleans, 
another at Louis ; and reading in the countenance of 
the latter, in spite of his utmost efforts to suppless 
his feelings, a look of secret triumph, he became out-i 
rageous. 

•* Write," he said, to the Secretary, “our doom of 
forfeiture and imprisonment against this disobedient and 
insolent minion. She sliall to the Zuchthaus, to the 
penitentiary, to herd with those whose lives have tendered 
them her rivals in effrontery!" 

There was a general murmur. 

“ M> Lord Duke," said the Count of Cr^vecoeur, 
taking the word for the rest, “this must be better 
thought on. We, your faithful vassals, cannot suffer 
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siich a dishonour to the* nobility and chivalry of Bur¬ 
gundy. I, the Countess hath done amiss, let her be 
punished -but in the manner that becomes her rank, 
and ours, who stand connected with her house by blood 
and alliance." 

I'he Duke paused a moment, and looked full at his 
counsellor with the stare of a bull which, when compelled 
by the neat-herd Irorn the* road wluch he wishes to 
delA i-rates with himself wheilier to obey, or to rush on 
his driver, and toss him into the air. 

Prudence, howtwer, prcvriiled over fury—he saw the 
sentiment was general in his council — was afraid of 
the advantages which Louis iiiighi derive from seeing 
dissension among his v.issals ; and probably - - for he 
was rather of a coarse and violent, than of a malig¬ 
nant temper—jfcll ashamed of his own dishonourable 
pro[)Osal. 

“ You are right," he said, " Crcvcc(cur, and I spoke 
hastily. Her late shall Vie detei mined according to the 
rulev> of chivalry. Her fliglit to Liege halli given the 
signal for the Bishop's munler. lie that best avenges 
that deed, and brings us the head of the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes, shall claim her hand of us : anrl if she denies 
his right, we can at lea.st grant liim her fiefs, leaving it 
iO his generosity to allow her what means he will to 
retire into a convent.” 

Nay!" said the Countess, “think I am the daughter 
of Count Reinold—of your father's old, valiant, and 
faithful servant. Would you hold me out as a prize to 
the best sword-player?" 

“Vour ancestress," said the Duke, “was W'on at a 
tourney—you shall be fougdit for in real meUc, Only 
thus far, for Count Remold’s sake, the successful prizer 
shall be a gentleman of unimpcached birth, and un¬ 
stained bearings ; but, be lie such, and the poorest who 
ever drew the strap of a sword-belt through the tongue 
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of a buckle, he shall have at least the proffer of yonr hafid. 
I swear it, by JSt. George, by my ducal oro\.n, afid by 
the Order that I wear! — Ha! Messircs," he-added, 
turning to the nobles present, ‘‘this at least is, 1 think, 
in conformity with the mles of chivalry?" 

Isabelle’s remonstrances were drowned in a general 
and jubilant assent, above which was heard the voice 
of old Lord Crawford, regretting the wi'ight of years 
that prevented his striking for so fair a prize. The 
Duke was gratified by the general applause, and his 
temper began to tlow more smoothly, like that of a 
swollen river when it hath subsided within its natural 
boundaries. 

"Are we, to whom fate has given dames already,*' 
said Crevecteur, “to be bystanders at this fair game? 
It does not consist with niy honour to bp so, for 1 have 
myself a vow to be paid at the expense of that tusked 
and bristled brute, De la Marck." 

“ Strike boldly in, Crcvecoeur," said the Duke ; “win 
her, and since thou canst not w ear her thyself, bp clow 
her where thou wilt—on Count Stephen, your nephew, 
if you list. ’■ 

“Gramercy, my lord I** said Crcvecoeur, “I will do 
ray best in the battle ; and, should I be fortim.ate enough 
to be foremost, Stephen shall try his eloquence against 
that of the Lady Abbess." 

“I trust," said Dunois, “that the chivalry of Frafice 
are not excluded from this fair contest ?’’ 

“ Heaven forbid I brave Dunois," answered the Duke, 
“were it but for the sake of seeing you do youi^ uttermost. 
But," he added, “ though there be no fault in the Lady 
Isabelle wedding a Frenchman, it will be necessary 
that the Count of Croye must become a subject of 
Burgundy." 

“Enough, enough." said Dunois; “my bar sinister 
may never be surmounted by the Coronet of Croye—1 
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will live ai«l die French. But yet, though I should lose 
the lands, 1 will strike a blow for the lady." 

Le Balafr^ dared not spenk aloud in such a presence, 
but he muttered to himself— 

'‘Now, Saunders Souplcjaw, hokl thine own !—thou 
always saidst the fortune of our house was to be won by 
marriage, and never had you such a chance to keep your 
worft with us." 

“No one thinks of me," said I-c Glorieux, “ who am 
sure to carry off the prize fiom all of you." 

“ ku^ht, my sapient friend," said Louis; “when a 
woman is in the case, the greatest fool is ever the first in 
favour." 

While the princes and theur nobles thus jested over 
her fate, the Abbess and the Countess of Cr^vecoeur en¬ 
deavoured in vain to console Isabelle, who had with¬ 
drawn witli them from the council-presence. The 
former assured her, that the Holy Virgin would frown 
on "yeiy atu nipt to withdraw a true votaress from 
the shrine of Saint Ursula ; while the Countess of Cr^ve- 
coeur whispered more temporal consolation, that no 
tilie knight, who might succeed in the emprise pro¬ 
posed, would avail himself, .against her inclinations, of 
Vhe Duke’s award ; and that perhaps the succesisful 
competitor might prove one who should find such favour 
inkier eyes as to reconcile her to obedience. Love, like 
despair, catches at straws , and, faint and vague as was 
the hope which this insinuation conveyed, the tears of 
the Countess Isabelle llowed more placidly while she 
dwelt upon it. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

The wretch comfentti d ivith life to Pat i, 

Stiil, still on hope relies^ 

And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise, 

Hope^ like the glimmering taper s lights 
Adorns and cheers the xuay ; 

And still the darker grows the ni^ht^ 

Emits a brighter ray .— Goldsmith. 

KW days had passed ere Louis had received, 
with a smile of gratified vengeance, the intelli¬ 
gence, that his favourite and his councillor, the 
Cardinal P3alue, was groaning within a ci^ge of iron, so 
disposed ats scarce to permit him to enjoy repose in any 
posture except when recumbent; and of which, be it 
said in passing, he remained the iinpitied tenant for 
nearly twelve years. The auxiliary forces whicl^.the 
Duke had required Louis to bring up had also appeared; 
and he comforted himself that their numbers were suffi¬ 
cient to protect his person against violence, although t(5o 
limited to cope, had such boon his puqiose, with the 
large army of Burgundy. He saw himself also at liberty; 
when lime should suit, to resume his project of marriage 
between his daughtiT and the Duke of Orleans ; and 
although he was sensible to the indignity of serving with 
his noblest peers under the banners of his own vassal, 
and against the people whose cause he had abetted, he 
did not allow these circumstances to embarrass him in 
the meantime, trusting that a future day would bring 
him amends.—'* For chance,” said he to his trusty 
Oliver, " may indeed gain one hit, but it is patience and 
wisdom which win the game at last.” 

With such sentiments, upon a beautiful day in the 
latter end of harvest, the King moimted his horse ; and, 
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iridifferent *^iat he was looked upon rather as a part of 
the pagcaiit of a victor, than in the light of an indepen¬ 
dent Sovereign surrounded by his guards and his chi¬ 
valry, King Louis sallied from under the Gothic gateway 
of Peronne, to join the Purgundian army, which com¬ 
menced at the same time its march against Liege. 

Most of the ladies of distinction who were in the place 
attef^ded, dressed in their best array, upon the battle¬ 
ments and defences of the gale, to see the gallant show 
of the warriors setting forth on the expedition. Thither 
had the Countess Cr^vecceur brought the Countess Isa¬ 
belle. The latter attended very reluctantly ; but the 
peremptory order of Charles had been, that she who was 
to bestow the palm in the tourney, should be visible to 
the knights wl^ were about to enter the lists. 

As they thronged out from under the arch, many a 
pennon and shield was to be seen, graced with fresh 
devices, expres. ive of the bearer’s devoted resolution to 
become a competitor for a prize so fair. Here a charger 
was painted starting for the goal—there an arrow aimed 
at a mark--one knight bore a bleeding heart, indicative 
of his passion—another a skull and a coronet of laurels, 
showing his determination to win or die. Many others 
^where were; and some so cunningly intricate and obscure, 
that they might have defied the most ingenious inter¬ 
preter. Each knight, too, it may be presumed, put his 
courser to his mettle, and assumed his most gallant seat 
in the saddle, as he passed for a moment under the view 
of the fair bevy of dames and damsels, who encouraged 
theii^ valour by their smiles, and the waving of kerchiefs 
and of veils. The Archer Guard, selected almost at will 
from the flower of the Srottish nation, drew general 
applause, from the gallantry and splendour of their ap¬ 
pearance. 

And there was one among these strangers, who ven- 
ttured on a demonstration of acquaintance with the Lady 
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Isabelle, which had noi been attempted even,by the most 
noble of the French nobility. It was Quentin Durward, 
who, as he passed the ladies in his rank, presented to the 
Countess of Ooye, on tlie point of his lance, the letter of 
her aunt. 

Now, by my honour,'’ said the Count of Crevecoeur, 
'* that is over insolent in an unworthy adventurer! " 

“Do not call him so, Crevecoeur," said Dunois', “I 
have good reason to bear testimony to his gallantry—and 
in behalf of that lady, too." 

“You make words of nothing," said Isalwille, blushing 
with shame, and partly with resentment; “ it is a letter 
from my unfortunate aunt—She writes cheerfully, though 
her situation must be dreadful." 

" Let us hear, let us hear what says th^^ Boar's bride,” 
said Crevecoeur. 

The Countess Isabelle read the letter, in which her 
aunt seemed determined to make the best of a bad bar¬ 
gain, and to console herself for tlic haste and inde^'orum 
of her nuptials, by the happiness of being wedded to one 
of the bravest men of the age, who had just acquired a 
princedom by his valour. She implored her niece not to 
judge of her William (as she called him) by the report of 
others, but to wait till she knew him personally. I Ic h^J 
his faults, perhaps, but they were such as Monged to 
characters whom she had ever venerated. William was 
rather addicted to wine, but so was the gallant Sir God¬ 
frey, her grandsire ;—he was something hasty and san¬ 
guinary in his temper, such had been her brother Reinold 
of blessed memory: he was blunt in speech, few GeVmans 
were otherwise ; and a little wilful and peremptory, but 
she believed all men loved to rule. More there was to 
the same purpose; and the whole concluded with the 
hope and request, that Isabelle would, by means of the 
bearer, endeavour her escape from the tyrant of Bur¬ 
gundy, and come to her loving kinswoman’s Court ot 
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* Llcgei^ wheVe any little differences concerning their mutual 
rights of succession to the Earldom might be adjusted by 
Isabelle's marrying Earl Eberson—a bridegroom younger 
indeed than his bride, but that, as she (the Lady Haiiie- 
linc) might perhaps say from experience, was an inequality 
more easy to be endured than Isabelle could be aware of. 

Here the Countess Isabelle stopped ; the Abbess ob¬ 
serving. with a prim aspect, that she had rend quite 
enough concerning such worldly vanities, and the Count 
of Cr^vecoeiir breaking out, “ Aroint thee, deceitful witch! 
—-Why this device smells rank as the toasted cheese in a 
rat-trap—Now ho, and double fic, upon the old decoy- 
duck • " 

The Countess of Crevecocur gravely rebuked her hus¬ 
band for his vK^cnco —"The Lady Hanieline," she said, 
*' must have been deceived by De la Marck with a show 
of courtesv." 

"He show courtesy ! " said the Count—'* I acquit him 
of a^il' such dissimulation. You may as well expect 
courtesy from a literal wild boar—you may as well try 
to lay leaf-gold on old rusty gibbet-irons. No—idiot as 
she is, she is not quite goose enough to fall m love with 
y^e fox who has snapped her. and that in his very den. 
But you women are all alike—fair words carry it—and, I 
dare say, here is my pretty cousin impatient to join her 
aunt n this fool's paiadist:, and marry the Boar-Pig.” 

"So far from being capable of such folly,” said Isa¬ 
belle, ‘ ‘ 1 am doubly desirous of vengeance on the mur- 
derer^S of the excellent Bishop, liecause it will, at the same 
time, free my aunt from the villain*.s power.” 

"Ahl there indeed spoke the voice of Croyel” ex¬ 
claimed the Count; and no more was said concerning 
the letter. 

But while Isabelle read her aunt's epistle to her friends, 
it must be observed that she did not think it necessary to 
recite a certain postscript^ in which the Countess Harne¬ 
sses 
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line, lady-lilce, gave an account of her occupition?, and 
informed her niece, that she had laid aside for the present 
a surcoat which she was working for her husband, bear¬ 
ing the arms of Croye and La Marck in conjugal fashion, 
parted per pale, because her William had determined, for 
purposes of policy, in the first action to have others 
dressed in his coat-armour, and himself to assume the 
arms of Orleans, with a bar sinister—in other words, 
those of Dunois. I'here was also a slip of paper in 
another hand, the contents of which the Countess did 
not think it necessary to mention, being simply these 
words—*'If you hear not of me soon, and that by the 
trumpet of Fame, conclude me dead, but not unworthy.” 

A thought, hitherto rcpidlod as wildly incredible, now 
glanced, with double keenness, through< Isabelle’s soul. 
As female wit seldom fails in the contrivance of means, 
she so ordered it, that ere the troops were fully on march, 
Quentin Durward received from an unknown hand the 
billet of Lady Hameline, marked with three o'osses 
opposite to the postscript, and having these words sub¬ 
joined :—" He who feared not the arms of Orleans when 
on the breast of their gallant owner, cannot dread them 
'vhen displayed on that of a tyrant and murderer.” A 
thousand thousand times was this intimation kissed and 
pressed to the bosom of the young Scot! for it marshalled 
him on the path where both Honour and Love held'out 
the reward, and possessed him with a secret unknown to 
others, by which to distinguish him whose death could 
alone give life to his hopes, and which he prudently re¬ 
solved to lock up in his own bosom. 

But Durward saw the necessity of acting otherwise 
respecting the information communicated by Hayraddin, 
since the proposed sally of De la Marck, unless heedfully 
guarded against, might prove the destruction of the be¬ 
sieging army; so difficult was it, in the tumultuous war¬ 
fare of those days, to recover from a nocturnal surprise. 
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j^Vfier pander ng" on the matter, ho formed the additionai 
resolution, that he would not communicate the intelli¬ 
gence save personally, and to both the Princes while 
together , perhaps, because he felt that to mention so 
well-contrived and hopeful a scheme to I^ouis whilst in 
private, might be too strong a temptation to the wavering 
probity of that Monarch, and lead him to assist, rather 
than repel, the intended sally. He determined, there- 
tore, to watch for an opportunity of revealing tlie secret 
whilst Louis and Charles were met, which, as they were 
not particularly fond of the constraint imposed by each 
other's society, was not likely soon to occur. 

Meanwhile the march continued, and the confederates 
soon entered the territories of Liege. Here the Bur¬ 
gundian soldiers, at least a part of them, composed of 
those bands who had acquired the title of Econheurs, or 
flayers, showed, by the usage which they gave the in¬ 
habitants, under pretext of avenging the Bishop's death, 
that tjiey well deserved that honourable title ; while tlicir 
conduct greatly prejudiced the cause of Charles, the 
aggrieved inhabitants, who might otherwise have been 
passive in the quarrel, assuming arms in self defence, 
harassing his march, by cutting off small parties, and 
falling back before the mam body upon the city itself, 
thus augmenting the numbers and desperation of those 
whto had resolved to defend it. The French, few in 
number, and those the choice soldiers of the country, 
kept, according to the King’s orders, close by their re¬ 
spective standards, and observed the strictest discipline ; 
a contrast which increased the suspicions of Charles, who 
could not help remarking, that the troops of Louis de¬ 
meaned themselves as if they were rather friends to the 
Liegeois, than allies of Burgundy. 

At length, without experiencing any serious opposition, 
the army arrived in the rich valley of the Maes, and before 
the large and populous dty of Uege. The Castle r>i 
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Schonwaldt they found had been totally dei?troy^d, and* 
learned that William de la Marck, whose only talents 
were of a military cast, had withdrawn his whole forces 
into the city, and was determined to avoid the encounter 
of the chivalry of France and Ihirgundy in the open 
field. But the invaders wTre not long of experiencing the 
danger which must always exist in attacking a large town, 
however open, if the inhabitants arc disposed to defend 
it desperately. 

A part of the Burgundian vanguard, conceiving that, 
from the dismantled and breached state of the walls, 
they had nothing to do but to march into Liege at their 
ease, entered one of the suburbs with the shouts of " Bur¬ 
gundy, Burgundy ! Kill, kill—all is ours—Remember 
Louis of Bourbon ! ” Rut as they marched in disorder 
through the narrow streets, and \^ere partly dispersed for 
the purpose of pillage, a large body of the inhabitants is¬ 
sued suddenly from the town, fell furiously upon them, and 
made considerable slaughter. Dc la Marck even .C.'ailcd 
himself of the breaches in the walls, which perniiticd 
the defenders to issue out at different points, and, by 
taking separate routes into the contested suburb, to attack, 
in the front, flank, and rear, at once, the assailants, 
who, stunned by the furious, unexpected, and multi¬ 
plied nature of the resistance offered, could hardly stand 
to their arms. The evening, which began to close, acided 
to their confusion. 

When this news was brought to Duke Charles, he was 
furious with rage, which was not much appeased by the 
offer of King I^iiis, to send the French men-at-arms 
into the suburbs, to rescue and bring off the Burgundian 
vanguard. Rejecting tins offer briefly, he would have 
put himself at the head of his own Guards, to extricate 
those engaged in the incautious advance ; but D'Hym- 
bercourt and Cr^vecoeur entreated him to leave the 
nervice to them, and, marching into the scene of action 
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at two point*? with more order and proper arrangement 
for mutual support, those two celebrated captains suc¬ 
ceeded in repulsing the Licgeois, and in extricating the 
vanguard, who lost, besides prisoners, no fewer than eight 
hundred men, of whom about a hundred were men-at- 
arms. The prisoners, however, were not numerous, most 
of them having been rescued by D'Hymbercourt, who now 
proceeded to occupy the contested suburb, and to place 
guards oppo‘?ite to the town, from which it was divided 
by an open space, or cspl.anade, of five or six hundred 
yards, left free of buildings for the purposes of defence. 
There was no moat betwixt the suburb and town, the 
ground being rocky in that place. A gate fronted the 
suburb, from which sallies might be easily made, and 
the wall was pierced by two or three of those breaches 
which Duke; Clfarles liad caused to be made after the 
battle of Samt Tron, and winch had been hastily repaired 
with mere barricades ot timber. D’Hymbercourt turned 
two culverins on the gate, and placed two others oppo¬ 
site to the principal breach, to repel any sally from the 
city, and then returned to the Burgundian army, which 
he found in great disorder. 

In fact, the main body and rear of the numerous army 
o. the Duke had continued to advance, while the broken 
and repulsed vanguard w as in the act of retreating; and 
theji had come into collision with each other, to the 
great confusion of both. The necessary absence of 
D'HymbercoiVt, who discharged all the duties of Mar6- 
chal du Camp, or, as we should now say, of Quarter-inas- 
ter-ge«eral, augmented the disorder; and to complete the 
whole, the night sank down dark as a wolfs mouth : 
there fella thick and heavy ram, and the ground, on which 
the beleaguering army must needs take up their position, 
was muddy and intersected with many canals. It is 
scarce possible to form an idea of the confusion which 
prevailed in the Burgundian aimy, where leaders were 
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separated from their soldiers, and soldierg from their 
standards and officers. Every one, from the highest to? 
the lowest, was seeking shelter and accommodation 
where he could individually find it ; while the wearied 
and wounded, who had been engaged in the battle, were 
calling in vain for shelter and refreshment; and while 
those who knew nothing of the disaster were pressing 
on to have their share in the sack of the place, > vhich 
they had no doubt was proceeding merrily. 

When D’Hynibercourt returned, he had a task to per¬ 
form of incredible difficulty, and embittered by the re¬ 
proaches of his master, who made no allowance for the 
still more necessary duty in which he had been engaged, 
until the temper of the gallant soldier began to give way 
under the Duke's unreasonable reproaches.—“ 1 went 
hence to restore some order in the van," he said, ‘' and left 
the mam body under your Grace’s own guidance ; and 
now, on my return, I c;in neither find that we have front, 
flank, nor rear, so utter is the confusion." 

“ We arc more like a barrel of herrings," answered 
Le Glorieux, ‘' which is the most natural semblance 
for a Flemish army." 

The Jester’s speech made the Duke laugh, and per¬ 
haps prevented a farther prosecution of the altercatnii 
betwixt him and his general. 

I3y dint of great exertion, a small lust-haus, or country ^ 
villa of some wealthy citizen of Liege, was secured and 
cleared of other occupants, for the accommodation of the 
Duke and his immediate attendants ; and the authority 
of D'Hymbercourt and Cr^vecoeur at length estafitlished 
a guard in the vicinity, of about forty men-at-arms, who 
lighted a very large fire, made with the timber of the out¬ 
houses, which they pulled down for the purpose. 

A little to the left of this villa, and betwixt it and the 
suburb, which, as we have said, was opposite to the city- 
gate, and occupied by the Burgundian vanguard, lay 
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another plea** a re-house, surrounded by a garden and court¬ 
yard, ^d helving two or three small enclosures or fields 
in the rear of it. In this the King of France established 
his own head-quarters. He did not himself pretend to 
be a soldier further than a natural indifference to danger 
and much sagacity qualified him to be called such ; but 
he was always careful to employ the most skilful in that 
profefeion. and reposed in them the confidence they 
merited. Louis and his immediate attendants occupied 
this second villa ; a part of his Scottish Guard were 
placed in the court, where there were out-houses and 
sheds to shelter them from the weather ; the rest were 
stationed in the garden. The remainder of the French 
men-at-arms were quartered closely together and in 
good order, with alarm-posts stationed, in case of their 
having to sustaiff an attack. 

Dunois and Crawford, assisted by several old officers 
and soldiers, amongst whom Le Balafre was con¬ 
spicuous for his diligence, contrived, by breaking down 
walls, making openings through hedges, filling up ditches, 
and the like, to facilitate the communication of the troops 
with each other, and the orderly combination of the 
whole in case of necessity. 

^Meanwhile, the King judged it proper to go without 
farther ceremony to the quarters of the Duke of Bur 
gundy, to ascertain what was to be the order of pro¬ 
ceeding, and what co-operation was expected from him. 
His presence occasioned a sort of council of war to be 
held, of which Charles might not otherwise have dreamed. 

It was then that Quentin Durward prayed earnestly to 
be admitted, as having something of importance to 
deliver to the two Princes. This was obtained without 
much difficulty, and great was the astonishment of Louis, 
when he heard him calmly and distinctly relate the pur¬ 
pose of William de la Marck to make a sally upon the 
camp of the besiegers, under the dress and banners of 
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the French. Louis would probably hav^ been much 
better pleased to have had such important news cofJnmuni- 
cated in private ; but as the whole story had been publicly 
told in presence of the Duke of Burgundy, he only 
observed, '* that whether true or false, such a report con¬ 
cerned them most materially." 

“Not a whit!—not a whit!"—said the Duke, care¬ 
lessly. “Had there been such a purpose as this ^young 
man announces, it had not been communicated to me by 
an Archer of the Scottish Guard." 

“However that may be," answered Louis, “ I pray 
you, fair cousin, you and your captains, to attend, that 
to prevent the unplcasing consequences of such an attack, 
should it be made unexpectedly, I will cause my soldieis 
to wear white scarfs over their armour—Dunois, see it 
given out on the instant—that is," h^added, “if our 
brother and general approves of it," 

“ I see no objection," replied the Duke, “ if the chivalry 
of France are willing to run the risk of having the name 
of Knights of the Smock-sleeve bestowed upon them in 
future." 

' ‘ It would be a right well adapted title, friend Charles," 
said Le Glorieux, ‘ ‘ considering that a woman is the re¬ 
ward of the most valiant." '' 

“ Well spoken, Sagacity," said Louis,—“ Cousin, 
good-night, I will go arm me.—By the way, whai if 1' 
win the Countess with mine own hand ? " 

“ Your Majesty,” said the Duke, in an altered lone of 
voice, “ must then become a true Fleming." 

“ I cannot," answered Louis, in a tone of thrs most 
sincere confidence, “ be more so than I am already, could 
I but bring you, my dear cousin, to believe it," 

The Duke only replied by wishing the King good¬ 
night, in a tone resembling the snort of a shy horse, 
starting from the caress of the rider when he is about to 
mount, and is soothing him to stand still. 
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V ** I cQuld )iAirdon all his duplicity/’ said the Duke to 
Cr^vecoeur, "but cannot forgive his supposing me 
capable of the gross folly of being duped by his pro¬ 
fessions." 

Louis, too, had his confidences with Oliver le Dain, 
when he returned to his own quarters.—"This Scot," 
he said, "is such a mixture of shrewdness and simpli¬ 
city, tnat I know not what to make of him. Pasques^ 
dieu/ think of his unpardonable folly in bringing out 
honest De la March's plan of a sally before the face of 
Burgundy, Crevecanir, and all of them, instead of round¬ 
ing it in my car, and giving me at least the choice of 
abetting or defeating it!" 

" It is better as it is, Sire," said Oliver; "there are 
many in your present train who would scruple to assail 
Burgundy undefied, or to ally themselves with De la 
March." 

"I'hou art right, Oliver. Such fools there are in the 
world, iind we have no lime to reconcile their scruples 
by a little dose of self-interest. Wc must be true men. 
Oliver, and good allies of Burgundy, for this night at 
least—time may give us a chance of a better gam(\ Go, 
teH no man to unarm himself ; and let them shoot, in case 
of necessity, as sharply on those who cry France and 
St. Denis 1 if they cried Hell and Satan ! I will myself 
sleep in my armour. Let Crawford place Quentin Dur- 
ward on the extreme point of our line of sentinels, next 
to the city. Let him e'en have the first benefit of the 
sally which he has announced to us—if his luck bear him 
out, it'^is the better for him. But take an especial care 
of Martius Galeotti, and see he remain in the rear, in a 
place of the most absolute safety—he is even but too 
venturous ; and, like a fool, would be both swordsman 
and philosopher. See to these things, Oliver, and good¬ 
night—Our Lady of Clery, and Monseigneur St. Martin 
of Tours, be graciou&to my slumbers 1’’* 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

He leok'df and saw what numbers numberless 
The city-gates out-pour'd .— Pakadisk Regained. 

DEAD silence soon reigned over that great host 
which lay in leaguer before Liege. For a long 
time the cries of the soldiers repeating their 
signals, and seeking to join their several banners, sounded 
like the howling of bewildered dogs socking their masters. 
Rut at length, overcome with weariness by the fatigues 
of the day, the dispersed soldiers crowded under such 
shelter as they could meet wdth, and those who could 
find none sunk down through very fatigue under walls, 
hedges, and such tempoiary protection, there to W'ait 
lor morning—a morning which some oi them were never 
to behold. A dead sleep fell on almost all, excepting those 
who kept a faint and we.xry watch by tlie lodgings of 
the King and the Duke. The dangers and hope? of the 
morrow—even the schemes of glory which many of the 
young nobility had founded upon the splendid prize held 
out to him who should avenge the murdered Bishop of 
Liege—glided from their recollection as they lay stupified 
with fatigue and sleep. But not so with Quentin Dur- • 
ward. I'he knowledge that he alone was possessed of 
tlie means of distinguishing La Marck in the coni.est—‘ 
the recollection by whom that information had been 
communicated, and the fair augury which might be 
drawn from her conveying it to him—the thought that 
his fortune had brought him to a most perileus and 
doubtful crisis indeed, but one where there w'as still, at 
least, a chance of his coming off triumphant,—banished 
every desire to sleep, and strung his nerves with vigour, 
which defied fatigue. 

Posted, by the King's express order, on the extreme 
point between the French quarters and the town, a good 
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way to tho suburb which wc have mentioned, 

he sharpened his eye to penetrate the mass which lay 
before him, and excited his cars, to catch the slij^htest 
sound which might announce any commotion in the be¬ 
leaguered city. But Its huge clocks had successively 
knelled three hours after midnight, and all continued 
still 11 nd silent as the grave. 

At length, and just when Quentin began to think the 
attack would be deferred till day-break, and joyfully 
recollected that there would be then light enough to 
descry the Bar Sinister across the Fleur-dc-lis of Orleans, 
he thought he heard in the city a great humming mur¬ 
mur, like that of disturbed bees mustering for the defence 
of their hives. He listened—the noise continued ; but it 
was of a characte# so undistinguished by any peculiar or 
precise sound, that it might be the murmur of a wind 
arising among the boughs of a distant grove, or perhaps 
some stream, swollen by the late rain, which was dis¬ 
charging Itself into the sluggish Maes with more than 
usua^ clamour. Quentin was prevented by these con¬ 
siderations from instantly giving the alarm, which, if 
done carelessly, would have been a heavy offence. 

j^^ut, when the noise rose louder, and seemed pouring 
at the same time towards his own post, and towards the 
subutb, he deemed it his duty to fall back as silently as 
possible, and call his uncle, who commanded the small 
body of Archers destined to his support. All were on 
their feet in a moment, and with as little noise as pos¬ 
sible. In less than a second Lord Crawford was at their 
head, and, dispatching an archer to alarm the King and 
his household, drew back his little party to some distance 
behind their watchfire, that they might not be seen by 
its light. The rushing sound, which had approached 
them more nearly, seemed suddenly to have ceased; but 
they still heard distinctly the more distant heavy tread 
of a large body of men approaching the suburb. '* The 
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lazy Burgundians are asleep on their whisperoi 

Crawford; “make for the suburb, Cunningham, am! 
awaken the stupid oxen." 

“Keep well to the rear as you go," said Durward ; 
‘•if ever I heard the tread of mortal men, there is a strong 
body interposed between us and the suburb.” 

“ Well said, Quentin, my dainty callant," sai(| Craw¬ 
ford ; ‘ ‘ thou art a soldier beyond thy years. They only 
make halt till the others come forward.—1 would I had 
some knowledge where they are ! ” 

“ I will creep forward, my lord," said Quentin, “ and 
endeavour to bring you information." 

“ Do so, my bonny chicld ; thou hast .sharp ears and 
eyes, and good-will—but take heed—I would not lose 
thee for two and a plack." * 

Quentin, with his harquebuss ready prepared, .stole 
forward, through the ground which he had reconnoitred 
carefully in the twilight of the preceding evening, until 
he wa-s not only certain that he was in the neighhe^ irhood 
of a very large body of men, who were standing fast 
belwdxt the King's quarters and the suburbs, but also 
that there was a detached party of smaller number in 
advance, and very close to him. They seemed to whimper 
together, as if uncertain what to do next. At last the ’ 
steps of two or three Enfans perdus, detached from that 
smaller party, approached him so near as twice a pike’s 
length. Seeing it impossible to retreat undiscovered, 
Quentin called out aloud, '^"Qui vivef” and was answered 
by ** Vive Li — Li — ege — dest-d-dire" (added he who 
spoke, correcting himself), “ Vive la FranceE *—^wentin 
instantly fired his harquebuss—a man groaned and fell, 
and he himself, under the instant but vague discharge of 
a number of pieces, the fire of which ran in a disorderly 
manner along the column, and showed it to be very 
Qtunerous, hastened back to the main guard. 

•• Admirably done, my brave boy I" said Crawford.— 
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Now, calb its, draw within the courtyard—they are 
too many to mell with in the open field.” 

They drew within the courtyard and garden accord¬ 
ingly, where they found all in groat order, and the King 
prepared to mount his horse. 

“Whither away, Sire?” said Crawford ; “you are safest 
here with your own people.** 

"NA so," said Louis, “ I must instantly to the Duke. 
He must be convinced of our good faith at this critical 
moment, or we shall have both Liegeois and Burgun¬ 
dians upon us at once.” And, springing on his horse, 
he bade Dunois command the French troops without 
the house, and Crawford the Archer-Guard and other 
household troops to defend the liist-haus and its enclo¬ 
sures. He commanded them to bring up two sakers, and 
as many falconets (pieces of cannon for the field), which 
had been left about half-a-mile in the rear ; and, in the 
mean time, to make good their post, but by no means to 
advanos, whatever success they might obtain ; and having 
given these orders, he rode off, with a small escort, to 
the Duke’s quarters. 

The delay which permitted these arrangements to be 
carped fully into effect was owing to Quentin's having 
fortunately shot the proprietor of the house, who acted 
as guide to the column which was designed to attack it, 
and whose attack, had it been made instantly, might 
have had a chance of being successful. 

Durward, who, by the King’s order, attended him to 
the Duke’s, found the latter m a state of choleric dis- 
tempe^ure, which almost prevented his discharging the 
duties of a general, which wore never more necessary; 
for, besides the noise of a close and furious combat which 
had now taken place in the suburb upon the left of their 
wholearmy,—^besides theattackupon the King’s quarters, 
which was fiercely maintained in the centre,— a third 
column of Liegeois, of even superior numbers, had filed 
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out from a more distant breach, and, marcl^ing by lanes, 
vineyards, and passes known to themselves, h/.d fallen 
upon the right flank of the Burgundian army, who, 
alarmed at their war-cries of yive la France! and Denis 
Montjoie! which mingled with those of Liege and Rouge 
Sarifflier, and at the idea, thus inspired, of treachery on 
the part of the French confederates, made a very desul¬ 
tory and imperfect resistance ; while the Duke, fc"aming, 
and swearing, and cursing his liege Lord and all that 
belonged to him, called out to shoot with bow and gun 
on all that was French, whether black or white,—alluding 
to the sleeves with which Louis's soldiers had designated 
themselves. 

The arrival of the King, attended only by Le Balafre 
and Quentin, and half-a-scorc of archers, restored con¬ 
fidence between France and Burgundy. D’Hyrnbcrcourt, 
Crfevecoeur, and others of the Burgundian leaders, whose 
names were then the praise and dread of war, rushed 
devotedly into the conflict; and, while some com¬ 
manders hastened to bring up more distant troops, to 
whom the panic had not extended, others threw them¬ 
selves into the tumult, re-animated the instinct of dis¬ 
cipline, and while the Duke toiled in the front, shouting, 
hacking, and hewing, like an ordinary man-at-al'ms, 
brought their men by degrees into array, and dismayed 
the assailants by the use of their artillery. The crnduc*. 
of Louis, on the other hand, was that of a calm, col¬ 
lected, sagacious leader, who neither sought nor avoided 
danger, but showed so much self-possession and saga¬ 
city that the Burgundian leaders readily obeyed the 
orders which he issued. 

The scene was now become in the utmost degree ani¬ 
mated and horrible. . On the left the suburb, after a 
fierce contest, had been set on fire, and a wide and 
dreadful conflagration did not prevent the burning ruins 
from being still disputed. On the centre, the French 
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t^popSp though pressed by immense odds, kept up so 
close anfl con^itant a brep that the little pleasure-house 
shone bright with the glancing flashes, as if surrounded 
with a martyr’s crown of flames. On the left, the battle 
swayed backwards and forwards, with varied success, as 
fresh reinforcements poured out of the town, or were 
brought forward from the rear of the Burgundian host ; 
and th^strife continued with unremitting fury for three 
mortal hours, which at length brought the dawn, so 
much desired by the besiegers. The enemy, at this 
period, seemed to be slackening their efforts upon the 
right and in the centre, and several discharges of cannon 
were heard from the lust-haus. 

“Go,” said the King to Le Balafrd and Quentin, the 
instant his ear had caught the sound ; * ‘ they have got 
up the sakers anS falconets—the pleasure-house is safe, 
blessed be the Holy Virgin !—Tell Dunois to move this 
way, but rather nearer the walls of Liege, with all our 
men at^rms, excepting what he may leave for the de¬ 
fence of the house, and cut in between those thick¬ 
headed Liegeois on the right and the city, from which 
they are supplied with recruits." 

The uncle and nephew galloped off to Dunois and 
Crawford, who, tired of iheir defensive war, joyfully 
obeyed the summons, and, filing out at the head of a 
gallaiYt body of about two hundred French gentlemen, 
besides squires, and the greater part of the Archers and 
their followers, marched across the field, trampling down 
the wounded, till they gained the flank of the large 
body oRLiegeois, by whom the right of the Burgundians 
had been so fiercely assailed. The increasing daylight 
discovered that the enemy v ere continuing to pour out 
from the city, either for the purpose of continuing the 
battle on that point, or of bringing safely off the forces 
who were already engaged. 

"By Heaven!" said old Crawford to Dunois, “were 
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1 not certain it is tkou that art riding my side, 1 
would say I saw thee among yonder bandetti and 
burghers, marshalling and arraying them with thy 
mace—only, if yon be thou, thou art bigger than thou 
art wont to be. Art thou sure yonder armed leader 
is not thy wraith, thy double-man, as these Flemings 
call it ? '• 

“ My wraith !'" said Dunois ; “I know not wLat you 
mean. But yonder is a cailift’ with my bearings dis¬ 
played on crest and shield, whom I will presently punish 
for his insolence.” 

“In the name of all that is noble, my lord, leave the 
vengeance to me ! ” said Quentin. 

“ To thee^ indeed, young man ! ” said Dunois ; “ that 
is a.modcst request—No—these things brook no substi¬ 
tution.”—Then turning on his saddle, he called out to 
those around him, “Gentlemen of BTance, form your 
line, level your lances ! Let the rising sunbeams shine 
through the battalions of yonder swine of Liege and 
hogs of Ardennes, that masquerade in our ancient coats.” 

The men-at-arms answered with a loud shout of “ A 
Dunois ! a Dunois !—Long live the bold Bastard !— 
Orleans to the rescue ! "—And, with their leader in the 
centre, they charged at full gallop. They encountered/ 
no timid enemy. The large body which they charged, 
consisted (excepting some mounted officers) entinely of 
infantry, who, setting the butt of their lances against 
their feet, the front rank kneeling, the second stooping, 
and those behind presenting their spears over their 
heads, offered such resistance to the rapid charge of 
the men-at-arms as the hedge-hog presents to his enemy. 
Few were able to make way through that iron wall; but 
of those few was Dunois, who, giving spur to his horse, 
and making the noble animal leap more than twelve feet 
at a bound, fairly broke his way into the middle of the 
phalanx, and made toward tbe object of his animosity. 
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VV'hat was his surprise to find Quentin still by his side» 
and fighjjng .a the same front with himself—youth, 
desperate courage, and the determination to do or die, 
having still kept the youth abreast with the best knight 
in Europe ; for such was Dunois reported, and truly 
reported, at the period. 

Their spears were soon broken ; but the lanzknechts 
were nibble to withstand the blows of their long heavy 
swords ; w'hile the horses and riders, armed in complete 
steel, sustained little injury from their lances. Still 
Dunois and Durward were contending with rival efforts 
to burst forward to the spot where he who had usurped 
the armorial bearings of Dunois was doing the duty of 
a good and valiant leader, when Dunois, observing the 
boar's-head and tusks—the usual bearing of William de 
la Marek—in anoyacr part of the conflict, called out to 
Quentin, “Thou art worthy to avenge the arms of 
Orleans 1 I leave thee the task.—Balafr6, support your 
nephew ; but let none dare to interfere with Dunois’ 
boar-hufH ! ” 

That Quentin Durward joyfully acquiesced in this 
division of labour cannot be doubted, and each pressed 
forward upon his separate object, followed, and defended 
from behind, by such men-at-arms as were able to keep 
flp with them. 

,,But at this moment the column which De la Marck 
iiad proposed to support, when his own course was 
arrested by the charge of Dunois, had lost all the aa- 
vantages they had gained during the night; while the 
Burgundians, with returning day, had begun to show 
the qualities which belong to superior discipline. The 
great mass of Liegeois were compelled to retreat, and at 
length to fly ; and, falling back on those who were en¬ 
gaged with the French men-at-arms, the whole became 
a confused tide of fighters, fliers, and pursuers, which 
rolled itself towards the city w'alls, and at last was 
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poured into the ample and undefended breach ^nrough 
which the Liegeois had sallied. 

Quentin made more than human exertions to overtake 
the special object of his pursuit, who was still in his 
sight, striving, by voice and example, to renew the 
battle, and bravely sup^xirted by a chosen party of lanz- 
knechts. Le Balafr6, and several of his comrades, 
attached themselves to (Quentin, much marvelling at 
the extraordinary gallantry displayed by so young a 
soldier. On the very brink of the breach, De la Marck 
—for it was himself—succeeded in effecting a momen¬ 
tary stand, and repelling some of the most forward of 
the pursuers. He had a mace of iron in his hand, before 
which everything seemed to go down, and was so much 
covered with blood, that it was almost impossible to 
discern those bearings on his shield, which had so much 
incensed Dunois. 

Quentin now found little difficulty in singling him out; 
for the commanding situation of which he had possessed 
himself, and the use he made of his terrible mad, caused 
many of the assailants to seek safer points of attack than 
that where so desperate a defender presented himself. But 
Quentin, to whom the importance attached to victory 
over this formidable antagonist was better k\;.own 
.-sprung from his horse at the bottom of the breach, and 
letting the noble animal, the gift of the Duke of Orleans, 
run loose through the tumult, ascended the ruins to 
me.asure swords with the Boar of Ardennes. The latter, 
as if he had seen his intention, turned towards Durward 
with mace uplifterl; and they were on the point of en¬ 
counter, when a dreadful shout of triumph, <$lf tumult, 
and of despair, announced that the besiegers were enter¬ 
ing the city at another point, and in the rear of those 
who defended the breach. A.ssembling around him, by 
voice and bugle, the desperate partners of his desperate 
fortune. De la Marck, at those appalling sounds, abon- 
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doited the brt cich, and endeavoured to effect his retreat 
<oward^ a |ft.rt of the city from which he might escape 
to the other side of the Maes. His immediate followers 
formed a deep body of well-disciplined men, who, never 
having given quarter, were resolved now not to ask it, 
and who, in that hour of despair, threw themselves into 
such firm order, that their front occupied the whole 
bread4h of the street through which they slowly retired, 
making liead from time to time, and checking the pur¬ 
suers, many of whom began to seek a safer occupation, 
by breaking into tlie houses for plunder. It is therefore 
probable that Oe la Marck might have effected his 
escape, Ills disguise concealing him from those who 
promised themselves to win honour and grandeur upon 
his head, but tor the stanch pursuit of Quentin, his 
uncle Le I^alalrt# and sonuj of his comrades. At every 
pause which was made by the lanzknechts, a furious 
combat took place betwixt them and the Archers, and in 
every mel(*e Quentin sought De la Marck ; but the latter, 
whose present object was to retreat, seemed to evade 
the young Scot's purpose of bringing him to single com¬ 
bat. The confusion was general in every direction. The 
shrieks and cries of women, the yelling of the terrified 
inliabitants, now subjected to the extremity of military 
license, sounded horribly shrill amid the .shouts of battle, 
—hkf the voice of misery and despair contending with 
that of fury and violence, which should be heard farthest 
and loudest. 

It was just when De la Marck, retiring through this 
infernal scene, had passed the door of a small chapel 
of peculiar sanctity, that the shouts of “ France ! France ! 
—Burgundy ! Burgundy ! ” apprised him that a part of 
the besiegers were entering the larther end of the street, 
which was a narrow one, and that his retreat was cut off. 
—"Conrade,” he said, ''take all the men with you— 
Charge yonder fellows roundly, and break through if you 
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can—with me it is over. I am man enough, now that I 
am brought to bay, to send some of these vagabond Scot? 
to hell before me.” 

His lieutenant obeyed, and, with most of the fewlanz- 
knechts who remained alive, hurried to the farther end of 
the street, for the purpose of charging those Burgundians 
who were advancing, and so forcing their way, so as to 
escape. About six of De la Marck’s best men reipained 
to perish with their master, and fronted the Archers, who 
were not many more in number.—“ Sanglicr ! Sanglicr ! 
Hola ! gentlemen of Scotland,” said Jic ruffian but un¬ 
daunted chief, waving his mace, “ who longs to gain a 
coronet,—who strikes at the Boar of Ardennes ?—You, 
young man, have, niethinks, a hankering ; but you must 
win ere you wear it.” 

Quentin heard but imperfectly the 'wjprds, which were 
partly lost in the hollow helmet; but the action could 
not be mistaken, and he had but time to bid his uncle and 
comrades, as they were gentlemen, to stand back, when 
De la Marck sprung upon him with a bound like y tiger, 
aiming at the same time a blow with his mace, so as to 
make his hand and foot keep time together, and giving 
his stroke full advantage of the descent of his leap ; but 
light of foot and quick of eye, Quentin leaped aside, mid 
disappointed an aim which would have been fatal haa it 
taken effect. ,, 

They then closed, like the wolf and the wolf-dog,'their 
comrades on either side remaining inactive spectators, 
for Le Balafr^ roared out for fair play, adding, ** that he 
would venture his nephew on him, were he as wight as 
WaUace.” 

Neither was the experienced soldier's confidence un¬ 
justified ; for, although the blows of the despairing 
robber fell like those of the hammer on the anvil, yet the 
quick motions, and dexterous swordsmanship, of the 
young Archer, enabled him to escape, and to requite 
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them with the point of his less noisy, though more fatal 
Weapot^i anff that so often and so effectually, that the 
huge strength of his antagonist began to give way to 
fatigue, while the ground on which he stood became a 
puddle of blood. Yet, still unabated in courage and ire, 
the wild Boar of Ardennes fought on with as much mental 
energy as at first, and Quentin’s victory seemed dubious 
and dgitaiil, when a female voice behind him called him 
by his name, ejaculating, ‘ * Help ! help 1 for the sake of 
the blessed Virgin !" 

He turned his head, and with a single glance beheld 
Gertrude Pavilion, her mantle stripped from her shoulders, 
dragged forcibly along by a French soldieij; one oi 
several, who, breaking into the chapel close by, had 
seized, as their ptey, on the teriified females who had 
taken refuge the**. 

“ Wait for me but one moment,” exclaimed Quentin 
to De la Marck and sprung to extricate hi.s benefac¬ 
tress from a situation of which he conjectured all the 
dang^s. 

“ I wait no man's pleasure, ” said De la Marck, flourish¬ 
ing his mace, and beginning to retreat—glad, no doubt, 
at being free of so formidable an assailant. 

You shall wait mine, though, by your leave,” said 
Balafr^ ; “I will not have my nephew baulked.”—So 
sayii^, he instantly assaulted Dc la Marck with his two- 
handed sword. 

Quentin found, in the meanwhile, that the rescue, of 
Gertude was a task more difficult than could be finished 
in one foment. Her captor, supported by comrades, 
refused to relinquisk his prize ; and whilst Durward, 
aided by one or two of his countrymen, endeavoured to 
compel him to do so, the former beheld the chance which 
Fortune had so kindly afforded him for fortune and 
happiness, glide out of his reach ; so that, when he stood 
at length in the street with the liberated Gertrude, there 
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was no one ne^r them. Totally forgetting the defence¬ 
less situation of his companion, he was abdut to spring' 
away in pursuit of the Boar of Ardennes, as the grey¬ 
hound tracks the deer. when, clinging to him in her 
despair, she exclaimed. “ For the sake of your mother’s 
honour, leave me not here I—As you are a gentleman, 
protect me to my father’s house, which once sheltered 
you and the Lady Isabelle !—For her sake, leave mr not 1 ” 

Her call was agonising, but it was irresistible ; and 
bidding a mental adieu, with unutterable bitterness of 
feeling, to all the gay hopes which had stimulated his 
exertion, carried him through that bloody day, and 
which at one moment seemed to approach consumma¬ 
tion, Quentin, like an unwilling spirit, who obeys a 
talisman which he. cannot resist, protected Gertrude to 
Pavilion's house, and arrived in time tflr defend that and 
the Syndic himself against the fury of the licentious 
soldiery. 

Meantime, the King and the Duke of Burgundy 
entered the city on horseback, and through onef V>f the 
breaches. They were both in complete armour, but the 
latter, covered with blood from the plume to the spur, 
drove his steed furiously up the breach, which Louis 
surmounted with the stately pace of one who leads a > 
procession. They dispatched orders to stop the sack 
of the city, which had already commenced, and fo as-\ 
semble their scattered troops. The Princes themselves 
proceeded towards the great church, both for the pro¬ 
tection of many of the distinguished inhabitants, who 
had taken refuge there, and in order to hold ^ sort of 
military council after they had heard High Mass. 

Busied, like other officers of his rank, in collecting 
those under his command. Lord Crawford, at the turn¬ 
ing of one of the streets which leads to the Maes, met Le 
Balafr^ sauntering composedly towards the river, hold¬ 
ing in his hand, by the gory locks, a human head. 
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With as much indifference as a fowler carries a ganie- 
pbuch. 

*• How now, Ludovic !’* said his commander ; "what 
are ye doing with that carrion ?” 

" It is all that is left of a bit of work which my nephew 
shaped out, and nearly finished, and I put the last hand 
to," said 1^ Balafre—" a good fellow that I dispatched 
yondci^ and who prayed me to throw his head into the 
Maes—Men have queer fancies when old Small-Back is 
gripping them; but Small-Back must lead down the dance 
with us all in our time." 

'* And you are going to throw that head into the Maes?" 
said Crawford, looking more attentively on the ghastly 
memorial of mortality. 

** Ay, truly am I," said Ludovic Lesly. ** If you re¬ 
fuse a dying marwhis boon, you are likely to be haunted 
by his ghost, and 1 love to sleep sound at nights." 

** You must ta!;e your chance of the ghaist, man," said 
Crawford ; " for. by my soul, there is more lies on that 
dead pow than you tliink for. Come along with me— 
not a word more—Come along with me." 

" Nay, for that matter," said LeBalafr^, "Imade him 
no promise ; for, in truth, I had off his head before the 
to’l^ue had well done wagging ; and as I feared him 
not living, by Saint Martin of Tours, I fear him as 
little#when he is dead. Besides, my little gossip, the 
merry Friar of Saint Martin’s, will lend me a pot of holy 
water." 

When High Mass had been said in the Cathedral 
Churclj of Liege, and the terrified town was restored to 
some moderate degree of order, Louis and Charles, with 
their peers around, proceeded to hear the claims of those 
who had any to make for services performed during the 
battle. Those which respected the County of Croye and 
its fair mistress were first received, and to the disap¬ 
pointment of sundry claimants, who had thought them- 
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selves sure of the rich prize, there seemed doubt and 
mystery to involve their several pretensions. Cr^j^ecoeuri 
showed a boar's hide, such as De la Marck usually wore; 
Dunois produced a cloven shield, with his armorial bear¬ 
ings ; and there were others, who claimed the merit of 
having dispatched the murderer of the Bishop, producing 
similar tokens—the rich reward fixed on De la March's 
head having brought death to all who were armed in 
his resemblance. 

There was much noise and contest among the com¬ 
petitors, and Charles, internally regretting the rash 
promise which had placed the hand and wealth of his 
fair vassal on such a hazard, was in hopes he might find 
means of evading all these conflicting claims, when 
Crawford pressed forward into the circle, dragging Le 
Balafr^ after him, who, awkward and bashful, followed 
like an unwilling mastiff towed in a leash, as his leader 
exclaimed—" Away with your hoofs and hides, and 
painted iron !—No one, save he who slew the Boar, can 
show the tusks!” 

So saying, he flung on the floor the bloody head, easily 
known as that of De la Marck, by the singular confor¬ 
mation of the jaws, which in reality had a certain re¬ 
semblance to those of the animal whose name he bc-e, 
and which wa.s instantly recognised by all who had seen 
him.^ 

“Crawford,** said Louis, while Charles sat silent, in 
gloomy and displeased surprise, “ I trust it is one of my 
faithful Scots who has won this prize? *' 

** It is Ludovic I-.esly, Sire, whom we call Le Balafr6," 
replied the old soldier. 

“ But is he noble?” said the Duke ,* “is he of gentle 
blood ?—otherwise our promise is void.'* 

•* He is a cross ungainly piece of wood enough,” said 
Crawford, looking at the tall, awkward, embarrassed 
figure of the Archer : but 1 will warrant him a branch 
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of ^the tree of Rothes for all that—and they have been as 
noble as a3!y house in France or Burgundy, ever since it 
is told of their founder, that, 

Between the less-lee and the mair, 

He slew the Knight and left him there.*' 

"There is then no help for it,” said the Duke, and 
the fairest and richest heiress in Burgundy must be the 
wif<*of a rude mercenary soldier like this, or die secluded 
in a convent—and she the only child of our faithful 
Reginald de Croye 1—I have been too rash.” 

And a cloud settled on his brow, to the surprise of his 
peers, who seldom saw him evince the slightest token of 
regret for the necessary consequences of an adopted 
resolution. 

" Hold but an instant,'* said the Tx)rd Crawford ; ** it 
may be better^than your Grace conjectures. Hear but 
what this cavalier has to say.—Speak out, man, and a 
murrain to thee.” he added, apart to Le Balafr^, 

T)ut that blunt soldier, though he could make a shift to 
express himself intelligibly enough to King Louis, to 
whose familiarity he was habituated, yet found himself 
incapable of enunciating his resolution before the splen¬ 
did assembly in presence of which he then stood ; and 
Rfter having turned his shoulder to the Princes, and pre¬ 
luded with a hoarse chuckling laugh, and two or three 
tremendous contortions of countenance, he was only able 
to pronounce the words, "Saunders Souplejaw”—and 
then stuck fast. 

" May it please your Majesty, and your Grace ” said 
CraT^^fford, "I must speak for my countryman and old 
comrade. You shall understand that he has had it pr> 
phesied to him by a Seer in his own land, that the fortum 
of his house is to be made by marriage ; but as he is, hke 
myself, something the wotse for the wear—loves the wine, 
house better than a lady's summer-parlour, and, in shoi i', 
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•having some barrack tastes and likings, which would 
.make greatness in his own person rather an eLcumf^rance 
to him, he hath acted by my advice, and resigns the pre¬ 
tensions acquired by the fate of slaying William de la 
Marck, to him by whom the Wild Boar was actually 
brought to bay, who is his maternal nephew.*' 

“ I will vouch for that youth’s services and prudence,*' 
said King Louis, overjoyed to see that fate had thpown 
so gallant a prize to one over whom he had some influence. 
“Without his prudence and vigilance we had been 
ruined—It was he who made us aware of the night- 
sally.” 

“ I then,” said Charles, “owehim some reparation for 
doubting his veracity.” 

“And I can attest his gallantry as a nian-at>arms,'* 
said Dunois. 

“But,” interrupted Crivccoeur, “ though the uncle be 
a Scottish gentilldtre, that makes not the nephew neces¬ 
sarily so.” 

“He is of the House of Durward," said Crawfurd ; 
“ descended from that Allan Durward, who was High 
Steward of Scotland.” 

“ Nay, if it be young Durward,” said Crevecocur, “I 
say no more.—Fortune has declared herself on his side 
too plainly, for me to struggle farther with her humour- 
some ladyship ;—but it is strange, from lord to horseboy, 
how wonderfully these Scots stick by each other.” 

** Highlanders, shoulder to shoulder!” answered Lord 
Crawford. laughing at the mortification of the proud 
Burgundian. 

“ We have yet to inquire,” said Charles, thoughtfully, 
“ what the fair lady's sentiments may be towards this 
fortunate adventurer.” 

“By the mass!’* said Cr^vecoeur, “I have but too 
much reason to believe your Grace will find her more 
amenable to authority than on former occasions.—But 
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why should J grudge this youth his preferment ? since, 
after al>, it is sense, firmness, and gallantry, which have 
put him in possession of Wealth, Rank, and 
Beauty 1” 


I had already sent these sheets to the press, conclud¬ 
ing, I thought, with a moral of excellent tendency for 
the encouragement of all fair-haired, blue-eyed, long- 
legged, stout-hearted emigrants from my native country, 
who might be willing in stirring times to take up the 
gallant profession of Cavalieros of Fortune. But a 
friendly monitor, one of those who like the lump of sugar 
which is found at the bottom of a tea-cup, as well as the 
flavour of tlie souchong itself, has entered a bitter re 
monstrance, an(>insists that I should give a precise and 
particular account of the espousals of the young heir of 
Glen-houlakin and the lovely Flemish Countess, and tell 
what Jpurnaments were held, and how many lances were 
broken, upon so interesting an occasion ; nor withhold 
from the curious reader the number of sturdy boys, who 
inherited the valour of Quentin Durvvard, and of bright 
damsels, in whom were renewed the charms of Isabelle 
de*Croye. 1 replied in course of post, that limes were 
changed, and public weddings were entirely out of 
fashiun. In days, traces of which I myself can remember, 
not only were the fifteen friends " of the happy pair 
invited to witness their union, but the bridal minstrelsy 
still continued, as in the “Ancient Mariner,’’ to “nod 
their leads'* till morning shone on them. The sack- 
posset was eaten in the nuptial chamber—the stocking 
was thrown—and the bride's garter was struggled for in 
presence of the happy couple whom Hymen had made 
one flesh. The authors of the period were laudably 
accurate in following its fashions. Tliey spared you not 
a blush of the bride, not a rapturous glance the bride- 
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groom, not a diamond in her hair, not a,button on his 
embroidered waistcoat ; until at length, with 'Astreea, 
** they fairly put their characters to bed." But how little 
does this agree with the modest privacy which induces 
our modern brides—sweet bashful darlings!—to steal from 
pomp and plate, and admiration and flattery, and, like 
honest Shenstone, 

Seek for freedom at an inn ! 

To these, unquestionably, an exposure of the circum¬ 
stances of publicity with which a bridal in the fifteenth 
century was always celebrated, must appear in the highest 
degree disgusting. Isabelle de Croye would be ranked 
in their estimation far below the maid who milks, and does 
the meanest chares ; for even she, were it in the church- 
porch, would reject the hand of her journeyman shoe¬ 
maker, should he propose "faire des noccs*' as it is 
called on Parisian signs, instead of going down on the 
top of the long coach to spend the honeymoon incognito 
at Deptford or Greenwich. I will not, therefdxe, tell 
more of this matter, but will steal away from the wedding, 
as Ariosto from that of Angelica, leaving it to whom it 
may please to add farther particulars, after the fashion 
of their own imagination. 

Some better bard shall sing, in feudal state 
How Braquemont's Castle op*d its Gothic gatef 
When on the wand’ring Scot, its lovely heir 
Bestow d her beauty and an earldom fair. 



Introduction and Notes. 


For the convenieme attd advantage of the reader ^ the Author't 
last general Introduction has been slightly abridged^ and is 
pla ce4 here amongst the ** NoteSf’’ of which in reality it forttts 
a not unimportant part. 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he scene of this romance is laid in the fifteenth century, 
when the feudal system, which had been the sinews and 
nerves of national defence, and the spirit of chivalry, by 
which, as by a vivifying soul, that system was animated, began tc 
be innovated upon and abandoned by those grosser characters 
who centred their^um of happiness in procuring the personal 
objects on which they had fixed their own exclusive attachment. 
Th'‘ same egotism had indeed displayed itself even in more 
primitive ages; but it was now for the first time openly avowed 
as a professed principle of action. The spirit of chivalry had in 
it this point of excellence, that however overstrained and fan¬ 
tastic many of its doctrines may appear to us, they were all 
founded on generosity and self-denial, of which if the earth were 
deprived, it would be dlfhcult to conceive the existence of virtue 
among the human race. 

AmQng those who were the first to ridicule and abandon the 
self-dviying principles in which the young knight was instructed, 
and to which he was so carefully trained up, Louis the XI th of 
France was the chief. That Sovereign was of a character so 
purely selfish—so guiltless of entertaining any purpose uncon¬ 
nected with his ambition, covetousness, and desire of selfish 
enjoymcfit, that he almost seems an incarnation of the devil 
himself, permitted to do his •itmost to corrupt our ideas cf 
honour in its very source. Nor is it to be forgotten that Louis 
possessed to a great extent that caustic wit which can turn into 
ridicule all that a man does for any other person’s advantage but 
his own, and wa^ therefore, peculiarly qualified to play the part 
of a cold-hearted and sneering friend. 
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In this point «f view, Goethe’s conception of the character and 
reasoning of Mephistophiles, the tempting spirit'in th^singulat 
play of Faust, appears to me more happy than that w^Lch has 
been formed by Byron, and even than the Satan of Milton, 
lliese last great authors have given to the Kvil Principle some* 
thing which elevates and dignifies his wickedness ; a sustained 
and unconquerable resistance against Omnipotence itself—a 
lofty scorn of suffering compared with submission, and all those 
points of attraction in the Author of Evil, which have duced 
Bums and others to consider him as the Hero of the Paradise 
Lost. The great German poet has, on the contrary, rendered 
his seducing spirit a being who, otherwise totally unimpassioned, 
seems only to have existed for the purpose of increasing, by his 
persuasions and temptations, the mass of moral evil, and who 
calls forth by his seductions those slumbering passions which 
otherwise might have allowed the human being who was the 
object of the Evil Spirit’s operations to pass the tenor of his 
life in tranquillity. For this purpose Mephistophiles is, like 
Louis XL, endowed with an acute and depreciating spirit of 
caustic wit, which is employed incessantly in undervaluing and 
vilifying all actions, the consequences of which do not lead cer¬ 
tainly and directly to self-gratification. 

Even an author of works of mere amusement may be tv'r- 
mitted to be serious for a moment, in order to reprobate all policy, 
whether of a public or private character, which rests its basis 
upon the principles of Machiavel, or the practice of Louis XI. 

The cruelties, the perjuries, the suspicions of this prince, ^^ere 
rendered more detestable, rather than amended, by the gross 
and debasing superstition which he constantly practised. The 
devotion to the heavenly saints, of which he made such a pf.rade, 
was upon the miserable principle of some deputy in office, who 
endeavours to hide or atone for the malversations of which he is 
conscious, by liberal gifts to those whose duty it is to observe 
his conduct, and endeavours to support a system of fraud, by an 
attempt to corrupt the incorruptible. In no other ligh'. can we 
regard his creating the Virgin Mary a countess and colonel of 
his g^uards, or the cunning that admitted to one or two peculiar 
forms of oath the force of a binding obligation, which he denied 
to all other, strictly preserving the secret, which mode of 
swearing he really accounted obligatory, as one of the most 
valuable of state mysteries. 
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' To a tftal wSnt of scruple, or, it would appear, of any sense 
whatever of moral obligation, Louis XI. added great natural 
firmness and sagacity of character, with a system of policy so 
highly refined, considering the times he lived in, that he some¬ 
times overreached himself by giving way to its dictates. 

Probably there is no portrait so dark as to be without its 
softer shades. He understood the interests of France, and faith¬ 
fully pursued them so long as he could identify them with his 
own. He carried the country safe through the dangerous crisis 
of the war termed *'for the public good;'* in thus disuniting 
and dispersing this grand and dangerous alliance of the great 
crown vassals of France against the Sovereign, a King of a less 
cautious and temporising character, and of a more bold and less 
crafty disposition than Louis XI., would, in all probability, 
have failed. Louis had also some personal accomplishments not 
inconsistent with his public character. He was cheerful and 
witty in society; iparessed his victim like the cat, which can 
fawn when about to deal the most bitter wound; and none was 
better able to sustain and extol the superiority of the coarse and 
selfish reasons by which he endeavoured to supply those nobler 
motives for exertion, which his predecessors had derived from 
the high spirit of chivalry. 

In fact, that system was now becoming ancient, and had, even 
while in its peifection, something so overstrained and fantastic 
in its principles, as rendered it peculiarly the object of ridicule, 
whenever, like other old fashions, it began to fall out of repute, 
and the weapons of raillery could be employed against it, with¬ 
out exciting the disgust and horror with which they would have 
been rejected at an early period, as a species of blasphemy. In 
the fifteenth century a tril^ of scoffers had arisen, who pretented 
to supply what was naturally useful in chivalry by other re¬ 
sources, and threw ridicule upon the extravagant and exclusive 
principles of honour and virtue, which were openly treated as 
absurd,^because, in fact, they were cast in a mould of perfection 
too lofty for the praaice of fallible beings. If an ingenuous and 
high-spirited youth proposed to frame himself on his father's 
principles of honour, he was vulgarly derided as if he had 
brought to the field the good old knight's Durindarte, or tw<y 
handed sword, ridiculous from its antique make and fashion, 
although its blade might be the Ebro's temper, and its ornaments 
of pure gold. 
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In like manner, the principles of chivalry were' cast ««>side, a/id 
their aid supplied by baser stimulants. Instead of the high 
spirit which pressed every man forward in the defence of his 
country, T.ouis XL substituted the exertions of the ever-ready 
mercenary soldier, and persuaded his subjects, among whom the 
mercantile class began to make a figure, that it was better to 
leave to mercenaries the risks and labours of war, and to supplj 
the Crown with the means of paying them, than to pc' ^1 them¬ 
selves in defence of their own substance. I'lie merchants were 
easily persuaded by this reasoning. The hour did not arrive, in 
the days of Louis XL, when the landed gentry and nobles could 
be in like manner excluded from the ranks of war ; but the wily 
monarch commenced that system, which, acted upon by his suc¬ 
cessors, at length threw the whole military defence of the state 
inio the hands of the Crown. 

He w.as equally forward in altering the principles which were 
wont to regulate the intercourse of the sexef?. The doctrines of 
chivalry had established, in theory at least, a system in which 
Reality was the governing and remunerating divinity—Valour 
^•er slave, who caught his courage from her eye, and gave his 
life for her slightest service. It is true, the system hej'^»‘, as in 
other branches, was stretched to fantastic extravagance, and 
cases of scandal not unfrequently arose. Still they were gene¬ 
rally such as those mentioned by Burke, where frailty was de¬ 
prived of half its guilt, by being purified from all its grossness. 
In Louis Xlth's practice, it was far otherwise. He was ar low 
voluptuary, seeking pleasure without Sentiment, and dqspising/ 
the sex from whom he desired to obtain it; his mistresses were 
of inferior rank, as little to be compared with the elevated I’hough' 
faulty character of Agnes Sorel, as Louis was to his heroic 
father, who freed France from the threatened yoke of England. 
In like manner, by selecting his favourites and ministers from 
among the dregs of the people, Louis showed the slight regard 
which he paid to eminent station and high birth ; and although 
mis might be not only excusable but meritorious, where the 
monarch’s fiat promoted obscure talent, or called forth modest 
worth, it was very different when the King made his favourite 
associates of such men as Tristan I'Hcrmite, the chief of his 
Marshalsea, or police; and it was evident that such a prince 
could no longer be, as his descendant Francis elegantly designed 
himself, ** the first gentleman in his dominions/* 
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Nor were T opis’s» sayings and actions in private or public of ’ 
kind whi#h could redeem such gross offetices against the cha¬ 
racter of a man of honour. His word, generally accounted the 
most sacred lest of a man’s character, and the least impeach¬ 
ment of which is a capital offence by the code of honour, wi.s 
forfeited without scruple on tlic slightest occasion, and ofttr. 
accompanied by the perpetration of the most enormous crime?. 
If he broke his own personal and plighted faith, he did no* trea* 
that o^the public with more ceremony. His sen^ling an iii- 
feiior person disguised as a herald to Kdwaril IV., was in tho^e 
days, when heralds were esteemed the sacred deposit.iries of 
public and national faith, a daring imposiiiun, of which few save 
this unscrupulous prince would have been guilty. 

In short, the manners, sentiments, and actions of Louis XL 
were such as were inconsistent with the yirinciples of chivalry, 
and his caustic wit was surncieiitly disposed to ridicule a system 
adopted on wh.it he considered .is the most absurd of all bases, 
since it was foil nde^ on the principle of devoting toil, talents, 
and time, to the accotnpln-hmciU of objects, from which no per¬ 
sonal adv.antage couUl, in the nature of things, be obtained. 

It is more th.ia probable that, in thus renouncing almost 
openly^ie ties of religion, honour, and morality, by which mankind 
at large feel themselves uillucnred, Louis sought to obtain great 
advantages in his negotiations with parties who might esteem 
themselves Viouiid, while be himself eiijoycLl liberty. He 
started from the go.il, he ni4ght suppose, like tlic racer who h.as 
got tid of the weights with which his compelitors are still en- 
cumhigred, and expects to succeed of course. Lut Providence 
seems always to unite the existence of peculiar danger with 
some circumstance which may put those exposed to the peril 
upon their guard. 'I'hc constant suspicion attached to any 
public person who becomes badly eminent for breach of faith, is 
to him what the nattle is to the poisonous serpent; and men 
come at last to calculate, not so much on what their antagonist 
says, as hpon that which he is Lkely to do ; a degree of mistrust 
which tends to counteract the intrigues of such a faithless cha¬ 
racter, more than his freedom from the scruples of conscientious 
men c.an afford him advantage. The example of Louis XI. 
raised disgust and suspicion rather than a desire of imitation 
among other nations in Europe, and the circumstance of his out¬ 
witting more than one of his contemporaries, operated to p-ut 
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others on their guard. Even the system of cl^ivalry, though 
much less generally extended than heretofore, survivedf^his pro¬ 
fligate monarch's reign, who did so much to sully its lustre, and 
long after the death of Louis XI. it inspired the Knight without 
Fear and Reproach, and the gallant Francis I. 

Indeed, although the reign of Louis had been as successful in 
a political point of view as he himself could have desired, the 
spectacle of his deathbed might of itself be a warning-piece 
against the seduction of his example. Jealous of every diie, but 
chiefly of his own son, he immured himself in his Castle of 
Plcssis, intrusting his person exclusively to the doubtful faith of 
his Scottish mercenaries. He never stirred from his chamber ; 
he admitted no one into it, and wearied Heaven and every saint 
with pi .ayers, not for the forgiveness of his sins, but for the pro¬ 
longation of his life. With a poverty of spirit totally inconsistent 
with his shrewd worldly sagacity, he importuned his physicians, 
until they insulted as well as plundered him. In his extreme 
desire of life he sent to Italy for supposed < elics, and the yet 
more extraordinary importation of an ignorant craclc-brained 
peasant, who, from laziness probably, had shut himself up in a 
cave, and renounced flesh, iish, eggs, or the produce of the dairy. 
This man, who did not possess the slightest tincture of * otters, 
Louis reverenced as if he had been the Pope himself, and to 
gain his goodwill founded two cloisters. 

It was not the least singular circumstance of this course of 
superstition, that bodily health and terrestrial felicity seemed to 
be his only object. Making any mention of his sins wl.en 
talking on the state of his health was strictly prohibited.-; and 
when at his command a priest recited a prayer to Saint Eutro- 
pius, in which he recommended the King's welfare both in"body 
and soul, Louis caused the two last words to be omitted, saying 
it was not prudent to importune the blessed saint by too many 
requests at once. Perhaps he thought by being silent on his 
crimes, he might suffer them to pass out of the recollection of 
the celestial patrons, whose aid he invoked for his body.^*^ 

So great were the well-merited tortures of this tyrant's death- 
oed, that Philip des Comines enters into a regular comparison 
Detwcen them and the numerous cruelties inflicted on others by 
his order; and considering both, comes to express an opinion, 
that the worldly pangs and agony suffered by Louis were such 
might compensate the crimes he had committed, and that, 
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after a reasonable quarantine in purgatory, he might in mercy 
be duly qualilied for the superior regions. 

The instructive but appalling scene of this tyrant^s sufTeriogs 
was at length closed by death, 30th August, 1485. 


NOTES. 

Saint Huuert— p, 21. 

Every vocation had, in the middle ages, its protecting saint. 
The chase, with its fortunes and its hazards, the business of so 
many, and the amusement of all, was placed under the direction 
of Saint Hubert. 

This silvan saint was the son of Bertrand, Duke of Acqui- 
tainc, and, while in the secular state, was a courtier of King 
Peptn. He was passionately fond of the chase, and used to 
neglect attcndan#b on divine worship for this amusement. While 
he was once crg.agcd in this pastime, a slag appeared before 
him, having a crucifix bound betwixt his horns, and he heard a 
voice which menaced him with eternal punishment if he did not 
repelft of his sins. He retired from the world and took orders, 
his wife having also retreated into the cloister. Hubert after¬ 
wards became Bishop of hlnestrecht and Lbege ; and from his 
zeal in destroying remnants of idolatry, is called the Apostle of 
Ardennes and of Brabant. Those who were descended of hia 
rjce were supposed to possess the power of curing persons bitten 
by Aad dogs. 

Duke of Gueldkes —p. 37. 

This was Adolphus, son of Arnold and of Catherine de Hour 
bon. The present story has little to do with him, though one of 
the most atrocious chaiacters of his time. He made war against 
his father; in which unnatural strife he made the old man 
prisoni^r, and used him with the most brutal violence, proceeding, 
it is said, even to the lengt'n of striking him with his hand. 
Arnold, in resentment of this usage, disinherited the unprincipled 
wretch, and sold to Charles of Burgundy whatever rights he had 
over the duchy of Gueldres and earldom of Zutphen. Mary of 
Burgundy, daughter of Charles, restored these pccM^asions to 
the unnatural Adolphus, who was slain in 1477 . 
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The Count of Saint Paul— p. 38* 

This part of Louis Xlth's reiyti was much embarrassed by the 
intrigues of the ConsUible Saint Paul, who affected independence, 
and carried on intrigues with England, France, and Burgundy, 
at the same time. According to the usual fate of such variable 
politicians, the Constable ended by drawing upon himself the 
animosity of all the powerful neighbours whom he bad in ilieir 
turn amused and deceived. He was delivered up by the £)uke 
of Burgundy to the King of France, tried, and hastily executed 
for treason, a.d. 1475. 

Gushes or Bohemians— p. 87. 

In A former volume of this edition of the Waverley Novels 
(Guy Mann* ring), the reader will find some remarks on the 
gipsies as they are found in Scotland. Rut it is well known 
that this extraordinary variety of the human race exists in nearly 
the same primitive state, speaking the same laiVguage, in RluttVs: 
all the kingdoms of Europe, and conforming in certain respects 
to the manners of the people around them, but yet remaining 
separated from them by certain material distinctions, in which 
they correspond with each other, and thus maintain their*pre* 
tensions to be considered as a distinct race. Their first appear¬ 
ance in Europe took place in the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, when various bands of this singular people appeared in the 
different countries of Europe. They claimed an Egyptian de¬ 
scent, and their features attested that they were of EasteiM 
origin. The account given by these singular people was, Eiat 
it was appointed to them, as a penance, to travel for a cerUun 
number of years. This apology was probably selected as being 
most congenial to the superstitions of the countries which they 
visited. Their appearance, however, and manners, strongly 
contradicted the allegation that they travelled from any religious 
motive. v 

Their dress and accoutrements were at once showy and 
squalid ; those who acted as captains and leaders of any horde, 
and such always appeared as their commanders, were arrayed 
in dresses of the most showy colours, such as scarlet or light 
green ; were well mounted ; assumed the title of dukes and 
counts, and affected considerable consequence. The rest of the 
tribe were most miserable in their diet and apparel, fed without 
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hesitation oii^ninials which had died of disease, and were clad 
in and scanty rags, which hardly suflficed for the ordinary 

purposes of common decency. Their complexion was positively 
Eastern, approaching to that of the Plindoos. 

Their manners were as depraved as their appearance was poo** 
and beggarly. P'he men were in general thieves, and the women 
of the most abandoned character. I'he few arts which they 
studied with success, were of a slight and idle, though ingenious 
clescnption. They practised working in iron, but never upon 
any great .scale. Many were good sportsmen, good musicians, 
and masters, in a ^%ord, of all those trivial arts, the practice of 
which is little belter than mere idleness. But their ingenuity 
never ascended into industry. Two or three other peculiarities 
seem to have distinguished them in all countries. Their preten¬ 
sions to read fortunes, by palmistry and by astrology, acquired 
them sometimes respect, hut ofterier drew them under suspicion 
as sorcerers ; and lastly, the universal accusation that they aug¬ 
mented their h^de by stealing children, subjected them to 
doubt and execration. From this it happened, that the preten¬ 
sion set up by these wanderers, of being pilgrims in the act of 
penaiice, although it was at first admitted, and in many in¬ 
stances obtained them protection from the governments of the 
countries through which they travelled, was afterwards totally 
disbelieved, and they were considered as incorrigible rogues and 
vagrants ; they incurred almost everywhere sentence of Vianish- 
ment, and where suffered to remain, were rather objects of per 
sicution than of protection feni the law. 

Galtotti— p. 198. 

lllartius Galeotti was a native of Narni, in Umbria. He wus 
secretary to Matthias Corviniis, King of Hungary, and tutor to 
his son, John Corviniis. While at his court, he composed a 
work, De jocose dictis ct /actis Regis Matihice Corvhif^ He 
left Hungary in 1477, and was made prisoner at Venice on a 
chargji^ of having propagated heterodox opinion.s in a treatise en¬ 
titled, De homine interiore 11 corpore ejus. He was obliged to 
recant some of these doctrines, and might have suffered seriously 
but for the protection of Sextus IV., then Pope, who had beet: 
one of his scholars. He went to France, attached himself to 
Louis XI., and died in his service. 
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Murder of the Bishop of Liege— p> 3x9. 

In assigning the present date to the murder of the Bishop of 
Liege, Louis de Bourbon, history has been violated. It is true 
that the Bishop was made prisoner by the insurgents of that 
city. It is also true that the report of the insurrection came to 
Charles with a rumour that the Bishop was slain, which excited 
his indignation against Louis, who was then in his power. But 
these things happened in 1468, and the Bishop's murder d^d not 
take place till 1482. In the months of August and September 
of tliat year, William de la Marck, called the Wild Boar of 
Ardennes, entered into a conspiracy with the discontented 
citirens of Liege against their Bishop, Louis of Bourbon, being 
aided with considerable sums of money by the King of France. 
By this means, and the assistance of many murderers and ban¬ 
ditti, who thronged to him as to a leader befitting them, De la 
Marck assembled a body of troops, whom he dressed in scarlet 
as a tmiform, with a boar's head on the left ^jeeve. With this 
little army he approached the city of Liege.' Upon this, the 
citizens who were engaged in the conspiracy came to their 
Bishop, and offering to stand by him to the death, exhorted him 
to march out against these robl^rs. The Bishop, therefoe:*, put 
himself at the head of a tew troops of his own, trusting to the 
assistance of the people of Liege. But $0 soon as they came in 
fiight of the enemy the citizens, as before agreed, fled from the 
Bishop's banner, and he was left with hts own handful of adhe¬ 
rents. At this moment De la Marck charged at the headi of 
his banditti with the expected success. The Bishop4. was 
brought before the profligate knight, who first cut him ov^ the 
face, then murdered him with his own hand, and caused his 
tx}dy to be exposed naked in the great square of Liege before 
Saint Lambert’s Cathedral. 

Such is the actual narrative of a tragedy which struck with 
horror the people of the time. The murder of the Bishop has 
>been fifteen years antedated in the text, for reasons wHich the 
reader of romances will easily appreciate. 

Philip dbs Cominbs— p. 364. 

Philip des Comines was described in the former editions of 
this work as a little man, fitted rather for counsel than action. 
Phis was a description made at a venture, to vary the militar^r 
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fonraits with which the age and work abound. Sleidan tr-* 
i.lstoriany upon the authority of Matthieu d’Arvas, who knevr 
Philip des Comines, and had served in his household, says he 
was a man of tall stature, and a noble presence. The learned 
Monsieur Petitot, editor of the edition of Memoirs relative to 
the History of France, a work of great value, intimates that 
Philip des Comines made a figure at the games of chivalry and 
pag^ints exhibited on the wedding of Charles of Burgundy 
with^argaret of England in 1468. 

Mekting of Louis and Charles —p. 366. 

After the battle of Montl'hery, in 1465, Charles, then Comle 
de Charalois, had an interview with Louis under the walls oi 
Paris, each at the head of a small party. The two princes dis¬ 
mounted, and walked together so deeply engaged in discussing 
the business of their meeting, that Charles forgot the peculiarity 
of his situation ; and when Louis turned back towards the town 
of Paris, from wVlch he came, the Count of Charalois kept him 
company so far as to pass the line of outworks with which Paris 
was surrounded, and enter a field-work which communicated 
with the town by a trench. At this period he had only five or 
.six ](J^rsons in company with him. His escort caught an alarm 
for his safety, and his principal followers rode forward from where 
he had left them, remembering that his grandfather had been 
assassinated at Montereau in a similar parley, on 10th September 
tAi9. To their great joy the Count returned uninjured, accom¬ 
panied with a guard belonging to Louis. The Burgundians 
taxAl him with rashness in no measured terms. Say no more 
of said Charles : ** I acknowledge the extent of my folly, but 
I was not aware what I was doing till 1 entered the redoubt.*'— 
Mimoires de Philiffb des Comines, chap. xiii. 

Louis was much praised for his good faith on this occasion ; 
and it was natural that the Duke should call it to recollection 
when l^is enemy so unexpectedly put himself in his power by his 
visit to Peronne. 


Castlb of Prronns— p. 375. 

The arrival of three brothers, Princes of the House of Savoy, 
of Monseigneur de Lau, whom the King had long detained in 
prison, of Sire Poncet de Riviere, and the Seigneur d'Une, 
who, by the way, as a romance-writer of a peculiar turn, might 
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have been happily enough introduced into the pre^^ent work, but 
the fate of the Euphuist was a warning to the Author.* All of 
these nobles bearing the emblem of Burgundy, the cross, 
namely, of Saint Andrew, inspired Louis with so much suspicion, 
that he very impolitically demanded to be lodged in the old 
Castle of Peronne, and thus rendered himself an absolute 
captive.—See Comines’ Memoirs Jor the year 1468. 

Libgb Rioters —p. 408. 

The historical facts attending this colehrated interview are 
expounded and enlarged upon in Chapter Twenty-Seventh. 
Agents sent by I<ouis had temiued the people of Taege to rebel 
against their superior, Duke Charles, and peisecute and murder 
their Bishop. But Louis was not prepared for their acting with 
such promptitude. They flew to .arms with the temerity of a 
fickle rabble, took the Bishoi) prisoner, menaced and insulted 
him, and tore to pieces one or two of his canons. This news 
was sent to the Duke of Burgundy at the iif^ meat when Louis 
had so ungpiardedly placed himself in his power; and the conse¬ 
quence was, that Charles placed guards on the Castle of Pe¬ 
ronne, and, deeply resenting the treachery of the King of France 
in exciting sedition in his dominions while he pretendld the 
most intimate friendship, he deliberated whether he should not 
put Louis to death. 

Three days Louis was detained in this very precarious situa¬ 
tion ; and it was only his profuse liberality amongst Charles's 
favourites and courtiers which fin.ally ensured him from d^ath 
or deposition. Comines, who was the Duke of Burgfcndy’s 
chamberlain at the time, and slept in his apartment, csays, 
Charles neither undressed nor slept, but flung himself from time 
to time on the bed, and at other times wildly traversed the 
apartment. It was long before his violent temper became in 
any degree tractable. At length he only agreed to give Louis 
his liberty on condition of his accompanying him iij* person 
against, and employing his troops in subduing, the mutineers 
whom his intrigues had instigated to arms. 

'Phis was a bitter and degrading alternative. But Louis, 
seeing no other mode of compounding for the effects of his 
rashness, not only submitted to this discreditable condition, but 
swore to it upon a crucifix said to have belonged to Charle¬ 
magne. These particulars are from Comines. There is a sue- 
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dinct epitome Jf them in Sir Nathaniel Wraxall’s History oj 
Frafice^ vol. i. 

11 ALOE—p. 4 x6. 

I/cmib kept his promise of veiig<.ance against Cardinal La 
Balue, whom he always blamed as having betrayed him to Bur¬ 
gundy. After he had returned to his own kingdom, he caused 
his laA favourite to be immured in one of the iron caees at 
Loche^ 'Ihese were constructed witli horrible ingenuity, su 
that a person of ordinary si/e could neither stand up at his full 
height nor lie lengthwise in them. Some ascribe this horrid 
device U Baluc him.>elf. At any raU, he was confined in one 
of these dens for eleven years, nor thd Louis permit him to be 
liberated till his last illness. 

Louis’s Confession —p, 419. 

While I perused these passages in the old manuscript chronicle, 
1 could not help fading astonished that an intellect acute as 
that of Louis XI. ceitainlv was, could so delude itself by a sort 
of Lupeistitiori of which one would think the stupidest savages 
incapable ; but the terms of the King's prayer on a similar 
occasitw, as preserved by Brautome, arc of a tenor fully as ex¬ 
traordinary. It is that which, btdng overheard by a fool or 
jester, was by him made pu!»Iic, and let in light on an act of 
fratricide which might ncvei have been siispectc 1 . The way in 
which the story is ri.urrated by the corrupted courtier, who could 
jest*lvith all that i.s criminal as well as with all that is profligate, 
is wonfehy the reader’s notice , for such actions are seldom done 
whcrcs there are not men with hearts of tlie nether milbstone, 
capable and willing to make them matters of laughter. 

** Among the numerous good tricks of dissimulation, feints 
and finesses of gallantry, which the good King (l.ouis XI.) did 
in his time, he put to death his brother, the Duke de Guyenne, 
at the moment when the Duke least thought of such a thing, 
and whim the King was making the greatest show of love to 
him during his life, and of aflection for him at his death, manag¬ 
ing the whole concern with so much art, that it would never 
have been kii wn had not the King taken into his own service a 
fool who had belonged to his deceased brother. But it chanced 
that Louis, being engaged in his devout prayers and orisons at 
the high altar of our Lady of Clery, whom he calle'l his gooil 
patroness, and no person nigh except this fool, who without hi* 
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knowledge, was within earshot, he thus gave vent' to his pious 
homilies:— 

“ ‘Ah, my good ladj^ my gentle mistress, my only friend, in 
whom alone I have resource, I pray you to supplirate God in 
my behalf, and to be my advocate with him that he may pardon 
me the death of my brother, whom I caused to be poisoned by 
that wicked Abbot of Saint John. I confess my guilt to thee 
as to my good patroness and mistress. IJut then what c^ Id 1 
do? he was perpetually causing disorder in my kingdom. Cause 
me then to be pardoned, my good Lady, and I know what a 
reward I will give thee.’ ” 

This singular confession did not escape the jester, who up¬ 
braided the King with the fratricide in the face of the whole 
company at dinner, which Louis was fam to let pass without 
observation, in case of increasing the slander. 

Martius Gai.kotti— p, 43^ 

The death of Martius Galeotti was in some degree connected 
with Louis XL The astrologer was at Lyons, and hearing that 
the King was approaching the city, got on horseback in order 
to meet him. As he threw himself hastily from his horse dj pay 
his respects to the King, he fell with a violence which, joined 
to his extreme corpulence, was the cause of his death in 1478. 

But the acute and ready-witted expedient to escape instant 
death had no reference to the history of this philosopher. The 
same, or nearly the same, story is told of Tiberius, who de¬ 
manded of a soothsayer, Thrasullus, if he knew the day *t«f his 
own death, and received for answer, it would take plac^ just 
three days before that of the Emperor. On this reply, instead 
of being thrown over the rocks into the sea, as had been tlie 
tyrant's first intention, he was taken great care of for the rest of 
his life .—Tactit Annul,^ lib. vi. cap. 22. 

The circumstances in which Louis XI. received a ^similar 
reply from an astrologer are as follows :—The soothsayer in 
(question had presaged that a female favourite, to whom the 
King was very much attached, should die in a week. As he 
proved a true prophet, the King was as much incensed as if the 
astrologer could have prevented the evil he predicted. He sent 
for the philosopher, and had a party stationed to assassinate 
him as he retired fro n the royal presence. Being asked by the 
King concerning his own fortunes, he confessed that he per- 
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r**I>‘cd sigr^^y^f some imminent danger. Being farther qiies 
no:icd#c:on('crning the day of his own deatli, he was shrewd 
enougli to answer with composure, tliat it would be exaclB 
three <lays before that of his Majesty, 'iherc was, of course, 
care taken that he should escape his destined fate ; and he was 
ever after much protected by the King, as a man of real science, 
and intimately connected with the royal destinies. 

Philip dks Coaiimfs— p. 461. 

T'here is little doubt that, during the interesting scene at 
Peronne, Philip des Comines fust learned intimately to know 
the great pow’crs of mind of Loins XL, by which he w^as s*.' 
much daz/lod, that it is impossibU', in reading his Memoirs, not 
to be sensible that he was blinded by them to the more odious 
shades of lus character. He entertained from this time forward 
a paitiahty to France. The historian passed into France about 
i47Cf, and rose high in the good graces of Louis XL He after¬ 
wards became t<fe proyirietor of tlie lordship of Argenton and 
others, a titli which was given him by anticipation in the 
toniuT editions of this work. He did not obtain it till he was 
in the Freruli service. After the death of Louis, Philip dcs 
(.-oimncs fell under the suspicion of the daughter of Louis, called 
our I.ady of Beaiijeu, as too zealous a partiran of the rival 
H oiise of Orleans. Ibe historian himself was imprisoned for 
eight montlis in one of the iron cages which he has so forcibly 
d^cribcd. It was there that ho regretted the fate of a couri- 
lifc.j^ “ I have ventured on the great ocean,” he said in hiii 
affliction, ‘*and the waves have devoured me.” He was sub¬ 
jected to a trial, and exiled from court for some years by the 
Parliament of Paris, being found guilty of holding intercourse 
with disaffected persons. He survived this cloud, however, and 
was afterwards employed by Charles VIII. in one or two im- 
jiortant missions, where talents were required, l^ouis XII. also 
transferred his favour to ihe historian, but did not employ him. 
He died at his Castle of Aigcnton in 1509, and was regretted as 
one of the most profound statesmen, and certainly the best his¬ 
torian, of his age. In a poem to his memory by the poet Ronsard, 
he received the distinguished praise that he was the first to show 
the lustre which valour and noble blood derived from being 
united with learning. 
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The Discjl'ised Herald— p. 496. 

The heralds of the middle ages, like the feciales ' of the 
Romans, were invested with a character whl( h was held almost 
sacred. To strike a herald was a crime which inferred a capital 
punishment; and to counterfeit tlic charactei of such an august 
official was a degree of treason towards those men, who were 
accounted the depositaries of the serrtts of monarchs ancj the 
honour of nobles. Yet a prince so unscrupuloit''as Loui ^XI. 
did not hesitate to practise such an imposiiion, when he wished 
to enter into comiminication with Icdwaid IV- of Enyl.ind. 

Exercising that knowledge of mankind for which he was so 
eminent, he selected, as an agent fit for Ins purpose, a simple; 
valet. This man, w'hose address liacl been known to him, he 
disguised as a herald, with all the insignia of his office, and sent 
him in that capacity to open a communic.ation with the English 
army. Two things are remarkable in tins transaction First, 
that the stratagem, though of so fraudulent a natuie, does not 
seem to have been necessarily called for, sinJ,^ all tliat King 
Louis could gain by it would be, that he did not c oirimlt himself 
by sending a more responsible messenger. The other circum¬ 
stance worthy of notic e is, that Comiues, though he mciU ions 
the affair at great length, Is .so pleased wulh the King’s shrewd¬ 
ness in selecting, and dexterity at indoctrinating, his pseudo¬ 
herald, that he forgets all remark on the impudence and fraud 
of the imposition, as well as the great risk of discovery. From 
both which circumstances we are led to the conclusion, that tl^e 
solemn character which the heiaids endeavoured to arrogal^: to 
themselves had already begun to lose regard among statesmen 
aod men of the great world. 

Attack on Liege— p. 531. 

The Duke of Burgundy, full of resentment for the usage 
which the Bishop had received from the people of Liege (whose 
death, as already noticed, did not take place for some> years 
after), and knowing that the walls of the town had not been re¬ 
paired since they were breached by himself after the battle of 
Saint Tron, advanced recklessly to their chastisement. His 
commanders shared his presumptuous confidence: for the ad¬ 
vanced guard of hi.s army, under the Mar^chal of Burgundy 
and Seigneur D’Hyinbcrcourc, rushed upon one of the suburbs, 
v/ithout waiting for the rest of their army, which, commanded 
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by th<^Duk(!* in person, remained about seven or eight leaguer* 
in the rear. 'J'he night was closing, and, as the Burgundian 
troops observed no discipline, they were exposed to a sudden 
attack from a party of the citizens commanded by Jean de 
Vildc, who, assaulting them in front and rear, threw them into 
great disorder, and killed more than eight hundred men, of 
wh<^ one hundred were men-at-arms. 

"SWien t^iarlcs and the King of France came up, they took up 
their quarters in two villas situated near to the wall of the city. 
In the two or three days which followed, T.ouis was distinguished 
for thf quiet and regulated composure with which he pressed 
the siege, and provided for defence in case of sallies ; while the 
l)uke of Burgundy, no way deficient in courage, and who 
showed the lashness and w.ant of order which was his principal 
characteristic, seemed also evtremely suspicious that the King 
would desert him and join with the laegeois. 

They lay befoj^ the town for five or six days, and at length 
fixed the joth of^clobc:, 1468, for a general storm. The citizens, 
,’dio had pioliably information of their intent, resolved to prevent 
their purpose, and determined on anticipating it by a desperate 
sal^fclhroiigh the breaches in their walls. They placed at their 
head six hundicd of the men of the little territory of Franche- 
monl, belonging to the Bishopric of Liege, and reckoned the 
most valiant of their troops. 'I'hey burst on* of the town on a 
sudden, surprised the Duke of liurgundy's quarters, ere his 
^ards could put on tlicir .armour, which they had laid ofT to 
enjfcy some repose befoie the assault. The King of Frances 
lockings were also attacked and endangered. A great confu¬ 
sion ensuetl, augmented incalculably by the mutual jealousy 
and suspicions of the French and Burgundians. The people of 
Liege were, however, unable to maintain their hardy enterprise, 
when the men-at-arms of the King and Duke began to recover 
from their confusion, and were finally forced to retire within 
their Vails, after narrowly missing the ( hance of surprising both 
King Louis and the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful 
Princes of their time. A t daybreak the storm took place, as 
had been originally intended, and the citizens, disheartened and 
fatigued by the nocturnal sally, did not make so much resistance 
as was expected. Liege was taken and miserably pillaged, 
without regard to sex or age, things sacred or things profane. 
These particulars are fully related by Comines in his Memoirs 
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liv. ii. chaps, xx, 12 , ij, and do not differ much from the '‘ccount 
of the same cventi* given in the text. 

Count de la Marck— p. 546. 

We have already noticed the anachronism respecting the 
crimes of this atrocious baron ; and it is scarce necessary to re¬ 
peat, that if he in reality murdered the Bishop of laege itj|!<482, 
the Count of La Marck could not be slain in the defence of 
Liege four years earlier. In fart, the Wild Boar of Ardennes, 
as he was usually termed, was of high birth, being the tiurd son 
of John I., Count of La Marck and Arcmberg, and ancestor of 
the branch called Barons of Lumain. He did not escape the 
punishment due to his atrocity, though it did not take place at 
the time, or in the manner narrated in the text. Maximilian, 
'Emperor of Austria, caused him to be arrested at Utrecht, 
where he was beheaded in the year 1485, three years after the 
Bishop of Liege’s death. v 
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